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Thb Tbhpoeal and SpiRmjAL Heads 0? 
Waenton Kings. 




lAEKTON KIITGS ia a large parish 
in the midland conntiea, pleasantly 
situated on the sonthem slopes of 
a I'ange of low hilla, which are the 
play-ground of the inhabitants of the less-favoured 
Black Country not many miles away. Warnton 
Coort, the residence of the Squire, is some dis- 
tance from the village, and ia anrrounded by a 
large well-timbered park, through which the 
Chancehridge high-road runs, cleverly hidden 
from the house by a sunk fence, but from which, 
nevertheleas, a pleaaant view is obtained of the 
Court, nestling, at the foot of the hills, amongst 
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mucli disappointing several of his University 
friends. The Rev. Edward Perry was the son of 
a wealthy publican, who had been sent by his 
father to college, and when he was presented to 
the living of Wamton he had been ordained only 
a short time. Soon after he became vicar of 
Wamton Kings, his father died and left him a 
moderate income ; at which time he thought fit 
to marry his early love, the daughter of a trades- 
man in his native town. 

He was, at the time my story commences, a 
middle-aged parson, with two daughters, Alicia 
and Ellen, and was completely under the control 
of his wife Elizabeth, a little energetic woman, 
to whose decrees he yielded implicit obedience, 
the utmost of disagreement that he ever ex- 
pressed being the phrase, ^^ Elizabeth, my dear,^^ 
uttered in a tone of mild expostulation. At the 
same time his obedience did not arise so much 
from his being actually mastered by his wife, as 
from a certain laziness of disposition, mingled 
with a liking to be cared for, even if the care 
taken did sometimes merge into a command. 
Alicia, his elder daughter, who was commonly 
called Lishy, was a tall, good-looking girl of 
some twenty-two years of age, while her sister 
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Ellen was three years her junior. The Rev. 
Edward Perry, called amongst his parishioners 
when he was out of hearing. Parson Ned, had 
certainly been in luck^s way when he preached 
his fateful sermon before the noble earl, for no 
prettier parsonage was there for miles around 
than the one he became the master of. It was a 
nice old-fashioned house, covered with roses and 
clematis, standing in grounds which were per- 
haps too large to be kept in order by a parson 
who had nothing but the living to depend upon; 
but all the same they were very enviable with 
their old trees, and ponds, and shady walks. At 
all events Parson Ned •was well contented with 
his lot in life. 

In the library at Warnton Court, one day not 
long after the death of young Warnton, sat 
Ralph Warnton and Mr. Perry. The Squire had 
now somewhat got over the first shock of the 
news, and could talk things over with the parson 
without such pain as it would have caused some 
weeks ago. 

" I shall make no will,^^ said the Squire to Mr. 
Perry, for they were talking of the future desti- 
nation of the property. 

You ought to, I think,^* said Mr. Perry; 



({ 
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^^ it gives rise to so much litigation in the case 
of a large property not to do so/^ 

'^ There is no one that I care about to leave it 
to, and I care nothing for their litigation,^^ said 
the Squire. 

^^ I think it is everybody's duty to dispose of 
their worldly goods in a fitting manner/' 

^^ No, Mr. Perry, my mind is made up ; the 
heir-at-law, if there is one, shall have it when I 
am gone, and there is not much to make me 
wish to stay in this world now.'' 

When Mr. Perry returned home, he told his 
wife of the conversation he had had with Mr. 
Wamton. Alicia and Nellie happened to be in 
the room when he did so, and the fact that Ralph 
Wamton had determined to make no will made 
a great impression on the mind of his elder 
daughter. 






CHAPTER II. 

MbB. FEBBT TALE3 TO HER HtSBAND. 

iv OW Mrs. Perry had liad in her mind 
for many years a favourite scheme, 
which she had not mentioDed even 
to her nusbaud, and that was the 
marriage of her daughter Lishey with young Ralph 
Wamton. Lishy, who was a wide-awakei young 
lady, had not been ignorant of the fact, though 
she pretended' not to notice it, that young Wam- 
ton was in the habit of throwing admiring glances 
in her direction ; and these looks had been noticed 
also by Mrs. Perry, who thereupon imagined that 
she had only to be careful in her management, to 
secure a good match for her daughter, and a 
wealthy son-in-law for herself. Bat now the un- 
timely fate of the young squire had put a stop to 
all her ambitious plans, and at the same time 
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caused her to unseal her lips to her husband, to 
whom she looked for sympathy in her disappoint- 
ment. 

^^ My dear/' said she to the parson, one day 
when Lishy and Nellie had gone out for a walk, 
^^ what a very sad thing the death of poor young 
Wamton is/' 

" That it is, Elizabeth," answered the parson, 
for as he had heard the same remark from his 
wife many times before, he did not trouble him- 
self to make any very original observation upon 
it, and probably thought that a general assent 
was, considering the subject, both highly proper 
and easy to be given. Now Mrs. Perry had this 
day made up her mind to take her husband into 
her confidence as to her hopes, now disappointed, 
a subject she had often approached when there 
had been some prospect of carrying out her wishes, 
but had never cared ta go on with when she 
came to the point, perhaps feeling, on second 
thoughts, that she was quite capable of managing 
the afeir without him . And although she wished 
for a recognition of her cleverness in thinking of 
such a thing, yet at the same time she wished to 
hide her disappointment under a mask of indifier- 
ence. 
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'' Do you know, my dear Edward/^ said she, 
''that I had for some time thought it not im- 
probable that he would take a fancy to Lishey?'' 

''Indeed, EUzabeth,^^ answered Mr. Perry. 
Now the parson had two modes of expressing 
surprise, the one the expression " Indeed,'^ and 
the other, " Dear me,'^ and of these two, " In- 
deed '' was by far the stronger. " Indeed, Eliza- 
beth ; I had no idea of such a thing." 

" I had often noticed his behaviour in her com- 
pany," said his wife, " and although I was not 
over-anxious for it, still I thought it would not 
be a bad match for Lishey." 

Mr. Perry, to whom this was an entirely new 
idea, and who also was of a rather retiring dis- 
position, considering, perhaps, that as he was not 
good enough to manage his wife he must neces- 
sarily be of no good for other things, thought 
differently, and conveyed his thoughts to his wife 
by the phrase, " Elizabisth, my dear, did you ? ^' 

" Yes,'' answered she, very well perceiving 
the adverse position of her husband's mind, and 
warming against it ; " and why not ? " 

The parson had many " why-nots" in his mind, 
but being, as has been said before, of a very mild 
disposition towards his wife, he considered it 
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wiser not to state them, but fell back upon the 
expedient of asking his wife in the first place to 
state why. 

'' Lishey is a lady by education and fortune, 
and a vicar^s daughter/^ continued Mrs. Perry; 
^'and what more could a country squire re- 
quire ? '^ 

The parson's wife quite forgot to mention that 
although Alicia was the daughter of a clergyman 
she was the grand-daughter of a publican on one 
side, and a greengrocer on the other ; but this 
was all the time present before the parson, and 
his next thought was how to convey the same to 
his wife without raising too great a storm, for 
Mrs. Perry, now that she was a vicar's wife, 
wished quite to forget that she was a green- 
grocer's daughter, and resented every intimation 
that such was the case. At last he said — 

'^ You forget, my dear, that the Wamtons are 
a very old family, while we can boast no such 
long pedigree.'^ 

^' And what respect, pray, can one have for a 
pedigree blotted with the names of such spend- 
thrifts as some of the last Wamtons havd been ? 
I consider that no Warnton would be disgraced 
by marrying my daughter." 
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Yet you must consider, Elizabeth/^ said the 
parson, in his gentlest of tones, ^^ that no earl 
would consider his daughter disgraced by her 
marriage with a Warnton." 

'^ Earls sometimes do not bear the best of cha- 
racters,^' retorted his wife, with supreme disregard 
for the connection of her arguments ; for her out- 
ward disparagement of the peerage was only 
equalled by her inward reverence for that insti- 
tution. 

'^ But though they may be bad men, they are 
nevertheless generally proud,'' responded the 
parson. 

'^ So am I proud, quite proud enough to think 
my daughter a match for a Wamton," said his 
wife. 

''It is not what you think personally, Eliza- 
beth," answered the parson earnestly, '' but what 
the world thinks of you, that regulates the actions 
of the world with respect to you. Besides, 
why have we entered into this discussion ? At 
all events, she cannot become Mrs. Warnton 



now." 



The parson therefore deprecated the continu- 
ance of the conversation, and his wife, who had 
shown her husband what her views as to her 
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daughter had been, retired in silence to her work- 
basket, and commenced the cutting-out of some 
pinafores and other mysterious things foi* the 
school-children. 

Mr. Perry took up the county paper, but he 
did not read much of it. Behind its ample sheets 
he was pondering on the new idea presented to 
him by his wife. He knew the world well enough 
to be certain of the verdict it would form on such 
a marriage, and I am not quite sure if he was not 
a trifle thankful that it could not now occur to 
disturb his peaceful life. He had no ambitious 
schemes for his daughters ; he wished each to 
marry, if at all, someone in her own station of 
life, someone who would truly be a son to him, 
and not a man too far above him in social posi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Perry was not altogether satisfied with 
herself as she sat in her low chair at work ; she 
had not won that sympathy with her disappoint- 
ment that she required, and had been so much 
surprised at the unexpected opposition on the 
part of her husband, that she had entered into 
the discussion too warmly, and had quite for- 
gotten the sentence with which she began, ^^ I 
was not anxious for it.^' And besides, she had 
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been betrayed into this warmth over a subject 
that could be of no benefit to her. Therefore 
Mrs. Perry was not quite comfortable in mind 
when Lishey and her sister returned from their 
walk. 






CHAPTER HI. 

The Pakishionehs Talk amono Themselves. 

?|HE Wamton Arms had been origin- 
illy a small coantry inn, but the 
wds of people that came to visit 
ho Warnton Itills in tlie summer, 
had canaod the landlord to extend his premises 
for their accommodation, and now the original 
houso was quite overshadowed by a new building, 
which stood some few yards away. But this was 
all shut up in the winter months, and very little 
business did the landlord, Joe Dorman, then 
transact, unless it was providing a mug of ale for 
the passing waggoner, or supplying the village 
worthies with a glass of spirits every now and 
then, when thoy came to talk over parish matters 
in Joe Dorman's snug little taproom. These 
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meetings had been more frequent of late, for of 
course the affliction at the Court had given rise 
to much commiseration amongst the villagers, 
who naturally took a great interest in all that 
occurred in their Squire^s family. 

Now one quiet evening, Thomas Cross, the 
clerk, and Sam Cleaver, the village smith, had 
been discussing with the host for the hundredth 
time the interesting question of who would have 
the Wamton property. It was a subject which 
of course had a great attraction for them, and 
their interest in it was kept alive by reports from 
the Court which represented Ralph Warnton as 
getting feebler and weaker day by day. 

^' I hear the Squire is no better,^' said Cross, 
taking the long clay pipe he was smoking out of 
his mouth and refilling it. 

'' I am afraid he never will be,^' replied Cleaver, 
with a shake of his head. 

'^ It does puzzle me to think who will get the 
property ,^^ said Cross. 

'' Somebody must get it,^' said the smith ; 
^'a, place like that don^t go long without an 
owner.^^ 

^' I shouldn^t wonder if the lawyers got it,^^ 
suggested Joe Dorman, who, having once had 

C 
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dealings with a lawyer about some small legacy 
left him by a relative, and having had a long bill 
to pay, by which his legacy was greatly dimi- 
nished, thought that lawyers were capable of 
getting hold of anything in the shape of property. 

'^ Perhaps so,^^ said the clerk, again taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, and giving each sentence 
as he uttered it an emphatic tap with its long 
white stem ; '^ and I do say this, that it is a great 
shame if folks don^t say who are to be their heirs, 
and so leave the lawyers no chance of getting 
hold of their property/^ 

^^That is just what I say/^ said the host, who 
had listened to Cross with a grin of satisfaction 
at finding his words seconded by that person ; 
" always keep out of the lawyers^ hands/^ 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing 
little speech of the parish clerk^s, that that 
worthy knew that the Squire had made no will : 
no, it was rather a censure upon him for not 
letting the parish know who was to be his suc- 
cessor under the present circumstances, while 
Joe Dorman, who listened only to the sound of 
words, and not to what they meant, thought 
himself very clever in his observation. 

^' I wonder if there is any truth in the report 
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about the Loytons? I believe there is/' said 
Sam Cleaver. 

'^ I have heard it said very positively that 
James Loyton, the young man that works for 
Lastey, the nurseryman at Chancebridge, is the 
next heir,'' said Cross. 

^^ Does he know it's said so ?" asked Dorman. 

^^ People oftener know that they have expec- 
tations," answered Cross sententiously, ^'than they 
know that their expectations will be realized." 

^' John Pilgrimson knows more about it than 
he says," said Cleaver. 

^^ John's blackness hides a lot more than you 
think for, I can tell you/' added Cross. 

John Pilgrimson was a mystery to, and there- 
fore the oracle of, the villagers at Wamton Kings. 
He was a man of about sixty years of age, who, 
some thirty or more years back, had come into 
the village with good clothes on his back and 
with money in his pocket, and had taken lodg- 
ings at a pretty little cottage : Boon his money 
was all gone; he made no attempt, seemingly, 
to get more, but at once sank down to the posi- 
tion of a labouring man, hung about the stables 
at the Court, and in course of time set up as the 
village sweep. 
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Much comment had this given rise to at the 
time ; he gave his name as John Pilgrimson, and 
no one knew whether it was his own or assumed. 
The only things he saved were some few old 
books which he kept locked up in a little box, 
the key of wHch he always carried tied to a 
piece of string, which he hung round his neck. 
John had now no settled lodgings. Joe Dorman 
took charge of his box, and allowed him to keep 
his brushes and brooms in an old out-house, 
while John himself slept under a hedge, or in a 
cowshed, or wherever he could find a shelter from 
the weather. John Pilgrimson had evidently 
had a good 'education ; he could, it was said, 
when he first came into the parish even quote 
Latin and Greek, but of late years his quotations 
bec?^me very few, and very weak in their pro- 
nunciation. 

Many had been the suspicions on John Pilgrim- 
son^s arrival in the village. But this was thirty 
or more years ago, and the men who talked about 
him, and wondered at him, and suspected him 
when he first came, had long been carried to the 
green churchyard, and the present generation 
knew but little of the meetings and consulta- 
tions and suggestions that he had given rise to ; 
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they did not ponder on his reasons for coming, 
or where he had come from, Kke their fathers 
had done ; though he was still a mystery, they ac- 
cepted him as one without question, and the only 
efifect it had was to attach a little more weight 
to his utterances, and give him credit for knowing 
things to which, perhaps, he could lay no claim. 

"Yes; John knows something about it,'' re- 
peated Cleaver, the smith ; " what an interest he 
has always taken in aiSairs up at the Court/' 

^'He says that it's because he knew the old 
Squire, this one's father, you know, who used to 
take great notice of John when he came here first 
and was in his service," explained Cross, "but 
I think there must be other reasons." 

And don't you remember," continued Cleaver, 
when poor Master Ealph was at school, John, 
who had just received a little money, walked the 
long twelve miles to his school, and spent all 
he had on cakes and tarts for young Ralph and 
his friends." 

"Yes, yes, I remember," answered Cross, 
" and I remember how he let it out. John had 
been having quite as much beer as he could 
manage, and told us all about it, how he bought 
some confectionery, as he called it, and took it 
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out to the boys in the street on a tmy ; and there 
was a tall conceited fellow there, who was too 
proud to tak& tarts from a poor sweep ; but John 
said when all the confectionery was gone this 
fellow wanted some too, and John seems to have 
given him quite a lecture upon making the most 
of his opportunities. And after John had told 
us that he fell to moralizing and more beer.^^ 

Joe Dorman, who had listened to all this most 
attentively, at last ventured to express his opinion 
that ^' there must be something in it.^' 

'' I don^t mind saying there is something in 
it,'^ asserted Cross, again seconding Joe's words, 
and thereby censing another knowing grin to 
cover his round face, '' and what it is we shall see 
before long, I fancy, if the Squire don't mend.'' 

And with these words the clerk arose, for he 
had finished alike his pipe and his brandy-and- 
water, but, just as he was going out of the door, 
Sam Cleaver called after him, 

^^ By the way. Cross, what do you think of 
our new curate ? " 

^^ I think, as far as I can see, he is a capital 
sort,'' answered Cross. 

^' And so do I," assented Cleaver. "I am glad to 
see he wears a sensible coat, and none of your up- 
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to-the-neck and down-to-the-lieels contrivances, 
that look as if a man was trying to see how much 
cloth he could hang about him without going in 
for petticoats at once,^^ continued he, for he enter- 
tained a pious horror of what he termed '^ mum- 
TRGvj/^ though probably, if asked to define the 
term, he would have said, as many other people 
would if they were candid, that ^^ mummery'' 
was anything he did not like. 

^^ We shall see more of him in a few days, you 
can hardly judge of him so soon,'' said Cross, 
and, nodding a good-night to his two friends, he 
went out. 

^' Sam," said Joe Dorman after Thomas Cross 
had gone, " do you think there is anything in it ? " 

'' In what, Joe ? " 

^' Why, in what he says about John Pilgrim- 
son," said he, taking a thumb from the arm-hole 
of his waistcoat, its customary resting-place, and 
pointing it over his shoulder. 

" I shouldn't wonder if there was," answered 
Cleaver, taking up his hat. . '^ Good-night, Joe," 
said he, as he went out of the door. 

Then Joe, who very seldom thought for him- 
self, barred and locked his front door, and 
imagined, poor man, that he knew all about it. 





CHAPTEB IV. 

The New Cukatb appears upon the Scene. 

IHE EeTerend Edward Perry dele- 
gated part of Mb parochial datioB to 
a curate ; not that there was too 
much work in the parish for one 
clergTman, bnt that his wife thonght it added to 
hie dignity to do so, while he was really not un- 
willing to have some of his labour taken off his 
hands. The stipend he gave to his curate was a 
good one ; he paid his gardener five-and-twenty 
shillings a week, and did not expect his curate 
to find sermons, gentlemasly clothes, and gentle- 
manly manners for only a few shillings a week 
more. 

The last cnrate had been presented to a small 
family living, and therefore the parson had been 
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obliged to find a successor to him. Nor was lie 
long in finding one, for the stipend he oflFered 
was such as to give him the choice between 
numerous applicants, and the Reverend Irwin 
Winnersley had now been three days in the 
parish. Of course, as Cross had wisely remarked, 
it was too soon to judge of him, but at the same 
time it was evident jfrom his appearance, as far as 
it had been observed, that if not yet proved a 
good sort> as Cross had put it, at all events he 
was likely to be so. 

He was a taU fine man, with a round good- 
looking face, a good complexion, and curly 
brown whiskers. Decidedly handsome, said the 
parishioners, after they had well looked at him. 
His costume was perhaps a trifle too unclerical 
to suit some tastes ; there was little beside the 
white tie and the dark trousers to indicate that 
his profession was the church. His University 
career had been nothing remarkable; he had 
taken no honours, but he had passed his exami- 
nations with so much gredit that it had given 
rise to the idea that he might have done greater 
things had he tried. 

Now the arrival of a new curate made a great 
stir in the parish ; the people watched, like boys 
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at school watch a new master, to see if he went on 
in the old track, and did things in the same way 
as his predecessor, or whether he had any new 
customs or peculiarities they must get used to. 

Nor was the least anxious mind in the parish 
that of Mrs. Larchpole of The Lawns. Mrs. Larch- 
pole was, so to speak, a clergy fancier: she petted 
them, patronized them, trotted them out at her 
quiet little luncheons, and studied their points 
as the trainer studies the points of his racehorse, 
or the coursing-man those of his greyhounds. 
Mr. Larchpole was quite indiiBferent to these pro- 
ceedings ', he liked to see his table well furnished 
with guests, but perhaps in his own heart he 
would rather not have had quite so much of the 
clerical element there represented ; however, he 
made no objection to any thing his wife did, but 
allowed her her own way in all matters relating to 
his table. The consequence was that a strong 
friendship had arisen between Mrs. Larchpole 
and Parson Perry's, wife. 

To such an extent wa» this friendship carried, 
that three nights a week, as regularly as the 
week itself went round, the brougham might 
be heard, at ten p.m. exactly, driving through 
the village to fetch Mrs. Larchpole from 
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the Vicarage. Mr. Larchpole himself did not 
often accompany her; his business occupations 
took him a forty minutes^ journey by rail into 
the Black Country nearly every day, and caused 
him to prefer his smoking room and the daily 
paper to accompanying his wife when he re- 
turned home at night. 

Mrs. Larchpole, if all she said was to be 
accepted as true, was a woman of immense ex- 
perience; no ailment was spoken of in her 
presence for which she had not a remedy ; no 
circumstance had happened to anybody the like 
of which had not happened to her or some of her 
friends; yet all her experience of the woes, 
ailments, and misfortunes of life had not soured 
her, for a kinder and better-hearted woman never 
existed. 

. On the day in question, when the curate had 
been three days in the parish, Mrs. Larchpole 
had asked him to luncheon. The Reverend Mr. 
Winnersley started from his lodgings in the 
village early, since The Lawns was at least a 
mile away, and he wished to walk leisurely. 
Now John Pilgrimson, who had been pursuing 
his profession in some chimneys in the direction 
of The Lawns, was then engaged in bringing 
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home his soot and his brushes on his old hand- 
cart — ^a hand-cart that could be recognized at 
any distance away, from the fact that one of its 
wheels, through either age or accident, or both 
combined, made all sorts of angles with its fellow 
wheel in their contemporary journeys round 
the axle. Their respective courses caused the 
sweep and the curate to meet, and the sweep, 
who liked to have a talk with his betters, 
stopped his cart as he saw the curate approach- 
ing, and as he came up to him, touched his 
sooty old cap, and then began in a tone of 
enquiry, 

^^ So you^re the new curate, are you ? '^ 

Mr. Winnersley, who had already heard of 
the sweep, by no means objecting to increase 
his knowledge of any of his parishioners, includ- 
ing the one who stood before him, stopped also, . 
and answered, 

'^ Yes, I am; and I suppose I am right if I 
say that you are John Pilgrimson, the sweep.'^ 

John was very outspoken in his opinions : it 
was a freedom of speech he perhaps had acquired 
through the deferience paid to his words by his 
neighbours, and therefore he seldom hesitated 
to let a person know what he thought of him. 
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" Well/^ said John, scanning the curate from 
top to toe, ^^ you look as if you would be one of 
the right sort/^ 

'^ If by one of the right sort you mean one 
who is good friends with his neighbours, I cer- 
tainly hope I shall,f^ answered the curate, look- 
ing amused. 

John Klgrimson had always the faintest tinge 
of melancholy in his voice, and when he spoke 
he would seem to be speaking more to himself 
than anyone else. '^ The last curate was not 

m 

a bad one,^' continued he, leaning against the 
wheel of his cart, and steadfastly regarding the 
stones at his feet, instead of the person he was 
speaking to, and not thinking that by praising 
the last curate he was to a certain extent dis- 
paraging the present one. ^^ He was a bit stuck 
up, though,^' he went on ; ^' he seldom stopped to 
have a bit of talk with a man when he met 
him, unless it was to scold hiin for something or 
other, or tell him something about the church,'* 
now unconsciously telling the curate that he 
possessed one of the good qualities, in the sweep's 
estimation, his predecessor had lacked. 

Mr. Winnersley, much as he wished to make 
friends with aU his parishioners, did not care to 
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enterinto a dissertation upon tfie merits of curates 
past and present^ so lie thought it better to change 
the subject by asking the sweep if he had much 
to do in the way of his profession. 

^^ Well, yes, pretty welV^ answered the sweep, 
^^ I am on the road, backwards and forwards, 
most days, but I don't seem to get as much as 
I used to : perhaps my brushes are getting old, 
and the Chancebridge sweep comes in a cart with 
a pony and new brushes, and the old must 
always give way to the new ; and the Squire, too, 
up at the Court, don't burn the fires he used to ; 
why,'' continued he, looking up, ^^ I have swept 
as many as twenty chimneys in a day at the big 
house, but it is all changed there now." 

'^ I suppose the death of his son makes a great 
dijfference to him ? " said the curate. 

"Ah, indeed it does," said John, relapsing 
into his melancholy tone, " and well it may ; he 
was a nice young fellow was young Ralph ; there 
was no one like him any where about, and the- 
last of the family too. I'd known him all his 
life, and his father, and his grandfather ; the old 
Squire, this one's father that's now at the Court, 
was a queer one ; a good fellow he was, but 
dreadful passionate. He used to keep hounds, 
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and I nsed to be a kind of whip for tim when I 
was young, for I was very fond of horses/^ and 
then he stopped, and, after a short pause, mut- 
tered, as if to himself, "yes, very fond of horses/' 
And then recovering himself with a sort of start, 
continued : '^ The old Squire used to notice me a 
good deal, and that's why I take such an interest 
in the family ; '' and the sweep paused and looked 
steadily at the ground. 

" And do you get a good price for your soot? '' 
asked Mr. Winnersley, who was getting inter- 
ested in his sooty parishioner, and rather wished 
to see more of him. 

The sweep seemed to brighten up at this 
question, as if he was glad to be brought back 
from the train of thought he had gradually en- 
tered upon. 

" Pretty well, sir,'' said he ; "I get sixpence a 
bushel for it, but I have known the time when 
the farmers have run after me with shillings. 
Mr. Larrond, who has the big farm on the side 
of the hill yonder, takes all I have now. But he 
has such a big bushel to measure by — my bushel 
has imperial on it, and that ought to be all right, 
oughtn't it, sir ? But I tried the two bushels by 
each other, and his swallowed mine up altogether. 
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But you^re waiting to get on, I daro say/^ con- 
tinued the sweep, touching his cap, and taking 
up the shaft of his hand-cart. 

" Well, I think I must walk on,^' said Mr. 
Winnersley, ^^but I am glad to have met you 
and to have had a talk with you/^ 

Then the sweep, with a " Good day, sir/^ pushed 
on his cart, and the two wheels pursued their 
erratic course to Joe Dorman^s rubbish yard, 
in one corner of which John kept his store of 
soot. 

^' Well, John,^' said Sam Cleaver, who happened 
to be there when John arrived, " have you done 
pretty well to-day f " 

'^ Pretty well, thank ye,^^ said John, '^ nothing 
very great/^ 

'' You seem to have a goodish bag full,^^ said 
Sam, who liked sometimes to poke a bit of fun 
at John. " How much is soot, and how much 
ashes ? " 

'^ I don't put ashes in my soot,^' said John 
indignantly. 

'^ Oh no,^^ answered Sam, ^^ a milkman I once 
knew never put water to his milk, but only 
rinsed out the cans a bit before he put the milk 
in, and I thought perhaps you had put some 
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ashes in your bag to make the soot turn out 
better/' 

^' My soot turns out well enough without/' re- 
plied John, '^ but there is this to be said, that a 
smith has not much chance of cheating, unless it 
is putting iron where he ought to put steel/' 

^^And selling his ashes to the sweep, eh, 
John ? " asked Sam Cleaver ; '^ never mind, 
there are tricks in all trades, even in that of a 
sweep. Let us go in and have a glass of beer/' 
And John Pilgrimson, having stowed away his 
cart, followed Sam Cleaver, nothing loth, into 
Joe Dorman's tap-room. 

In the meantime the Eev. Irwin Winnersley 
had been pursuing his way towards The Lawns. 
He had before his mind the picture of the sweep 
pu&hing his sooty old cart, as sooty as himself, 
along the high road between the hedges clothed 
with their bright young leaves, and before him 
there arpse involuntary speculations as to the 
history of the person he had just been talking to. 

The sweep was a man under middle size : he 
had no whiskers on his face, but his age was 
quite hidden under the thick coating of soot 
with which it was covered, and even on those 
Sundays when he washed himself and appeared 

D 
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at church, the ingrained griminess of his face 
prevented any signs of age being visible; the 
villagers supposed him to be a man of nearly 
seventy years; but his age was a subject on 
which John was always silent, and so it was a 
matter of mere conjecture. 

Mrs. Larchpole^s luncheons were always very 
elegant entertainments ; she prided herself upon 
them, and said she liked far better to meet her 
fnends at luncheon than at dinner : '^ Not so 
formal, my dear Lizzie,^' she used to observe to 
Mrs. Perry. When the curate reached The 
Lawns he found there the curates of two neigh- 
bouring parishes, Mrs. Perry, and her two 
daughters, and Mr. Selton, a young Chance- 
bridge doctor, who had lately succeeded to a 
practice which included nearly all the Wamton 
Kings families, and who already was a great 
favourite with those who had had occasion to 
call for his services. 

Mrs. Larchpole was in one of her best humours 
to-day: she laughed and talked, and kept her 
friends continually amused with her experiences, 
until at length Mr. Winnersley came to think 
her one of the most charming women he had 
ever met with, while Mrs. Perry joined in the 
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conversation in her sharp quick manner, uttering 
observations on the subject in question, which, 
if not quite contradictions of what somebody had 
said, were certainly of a contradictory character. 
But Mrs, Perry was known to have a habit of 
disagreeing with the person with whom she was 
in conversation, and so her observations did not 
cause any remark : perhaps she thought that by 
this mode of action she was showing originality, 
for often all the claim that many people who 
think a good deal of themselves can lay to 
originality consists in contradicting what other 
people, who it may be are cleverer than they, 
have already said. 

Miss Alicia Perry was very fond of being 
noticed, and nothing would she leave undone 
which a proper young lady could do to attract 
attention to herself; so following out her usual 
procedure, she favoured Mr. Winnersley with 
glances as decided as a young lady in her 
position could, and directed her attention in a 
great measure to him. By these means she 
succeeded in engrossing a large share of Mr. 
Winnersley's attention, but not enough to pre- 
vent him noticing what was going on around 
him. He was not long before he found out that 
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Mr. Selton much admired Miss Ellen Perry, 
while he fancied that Mr. Lindridge, the curate 
of Oakhanger, was also much attracted in the 
same direction. Ellen Perry was of a very 
different disposition from her sister : quiet and 
retiring, she made no eflEbrt to attract attention 
to herself, but received attention when paid to 
her in an unconscious matter-of-fact way which 
added in no small measure to her attractions. 

Luncheon being over, the party separated, 
after a stroll round the grounds at The Lawns, 
which were looking very pretty under the early 
spring sunshine. Mr. Selton was the first to go, 
since he had some patients to visit who lived 
some distance away, and soon after the several 
clerical gentlemen departed to their neighbour- 
ing parishes, while Mrs. Perry aad her daughters 
remained at The Lawns for the afternoon, by 
special invitation from Mrs. Larchpole. 





CHAPTER V. 
Me, Peekt AH8WBES AN Adveetubhent. 




HAESON PERRY never breakfasted 
before nine ; this was one thing 
abaut which he had always with- 
stood Ms wife; he said that he 
always had break&ated at nine, and always 
should breakfast at nine ; and so be did, mnch 
to the dislike of both his wife and danghters, 
who were always down stairs by half-past eight, 
bot who had never had the course to commence 
open rebellion by having an independent break- 
&st for themselves at that hoiur, leaving the 
parson to take his morning meal in solitary state 
when it so pleased him. 

At nine o'clock one morning, soon afber the 
events related in the preceding chapter, the Rev. 
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Edward Perry was seated with his family round 
the breakfast table. It was Saturday morning, 
the morning on which the county paper arrived : 
whatever letters came were opened and discussed 
during breakfast, but the paper was allowed to 
remain unopened until the meal was ended, when 
Miss Lishey always seized upon it and took the 
first look. 

Mr. Perry was parting with his gardener, who, 
by his conduct, seemed to be in the same way of 
thinking, so far as beer was concerned, with a 
certain celebrated negro who used to state that 
'' too much was just enough ;^^ and the gardener, 
in consequence, was often to be seen after having 
had what he thought ^^just enough.^^ The 
'^ Midlandshire Chronicle,^^ the county paper 
taken in by Mr. P^rry, generally contained a 
column of advertisements of the better class of 
servants, and, therefore, this morning it was 
looked forward to with unusual interest to see if 
there was an advertisement in it at all likely to 
meet the requirements of Mr. Perry. 

Breakfast being over. Miss Lishey made a 
rush at the paper, and quickly tearing away the 
wrapper, glanced over the advertisement column. 

'^ Oh, papa,'^ she exclaimed after a few seconds^ 
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pause, ^^ I think there is one that is the very 
thing; Ksten : — Gardener, a respectable young 
man requires a situation as gardener ; thoroughly 
understands his business ; address J. L., care of 
Henry Lastey, nurseryman, Chancebridge ! — 
Don't you think it sounds well ? ^' 

'^ Yes ; I think it sounds well, Lishey/' 
answered the parson, doubtfully, perhaps having 
before his mind the fact that the descriptions of 
persons and things in advertisements very often 
in no way correspond with the persons and 
things themselves. 

^^ I think, my dear, it sounds very well," said 
Mrs. Perry decidedly, as if no doubt at all was 
present in her mind ; ^' you ought to answer the 
advertisement at once,'' continued she, addressing 
her husband. 

'^ Let me look at it, Lishey dear," said the 
parson, stretching out his hand for the paper, 
which Lishey gave him. He read the advertise^ 
ment over to himself, and afterwards said, in a 
very deliberate manner, ^^Yes, he ought to be 
written to." 

The Reverend Edward Perry very much dis- 
liked letter writing, and especially writing such 
letters as the one now required — an answer 
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to an advertisement. In fact, he used to put off 
writing until the last minute, and sometimes, 
indeed, until the last minute was past, and so the 
letter never got written. This failing of his 
was well known in his family, and so when he 
said '^ he must be written to,^^ all knew that he 
^ did not mean that he would write himself, but 
that his daughter Ellen, who voluntarily took 
upon herself the office of secretary to her father, 
would write for him. Miss Nellie then, hearing 
what her father had said, remarked, " I will 
write for you, papa, if you are too much en- 
gaged. '^ 

"Thank you, Nellie,'' said Mr. Perry, ''I 
should be so much obliged if you would.'' 

" What shall I say, papa ? " asked Ellen, going 
forthwith to a small escritoire which stood by 
one of the breakfast-room windows. 

'^ Ask him to come over one day next week," 
broke in Mrs. Perry. " What day will it suit 
you, Edward ? " continued she, addressing her 
husband. 

"I thought Wednesday would be a good day," 
said Mr. Perry. The parson, when questioned 
by his wife, or asked by her to fix any time, 
generally began in a doubtful, half apologising 
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manner, using the words ^^ I thought/' seeming 
to consider "I think'' far too decided ; while by 
using the words " I thought/' he threw the de- 
cision upon his wife by a species of implied 
question. 

Mrs. Perry, on the other hand, seldom thought 
at all, but decided at once, perhaps having learnt 
to do so the more readily since she had always 
decided for her husband as well as for herself. 
So she agreed at once that Wednesday would be 
a very suitable day for the visit of the adver- 
tiser. 

Ellen Perry then wrote a letter to J. L. at 
Mr. Lastey's, saying that the Eeverend Edward 
Perry, of Wamton Kings, was in want of a gar- 
dener, and that he would be glad if J. L. would 
come over fipom Chancebridge and see him on 
Wednesday next ; and in due course an answer 
came back signed James Loyton, saying that 
he would walk over on that day, and hoping 
that his recommendations would prove satisfac- 
tory. 

On the day fixed James Loyton appeared at 
Wamton Yicarage, and after being talked to for 
ten minutes by Mr. Perry, and for twenty 
minutes by Mrs. Perry, and then left to himself 
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for another ten minutes, whilst he and his say- 
ings were talked over by the Perry family in 
solemn conclave assembled, he was unanimously 
pronounced all that could be desired, and was in- 
formed by Mrs. Perry that if his character from 
Mr. Lastey as to experience and behaviour was 
good, he was to consider himself engaged, and 
she added that Mr. Perry and herself would drive 
over to Chancebridge that day and see Mr. 
Lastey. 

Mr. Lastey gave James Loyton a very good 
character, and the consequence was that in about 
three weeks^ time he was established at Wamton 
Kings Vicarage as gardener. 

Loyton was a good-looking working man, 
about five-and-twenty years of age, and yet, 
nevertheless, he had a superior look about him, 
which gave perhaps additional force to the 
common saying that he was next heir to Wam- 
ton Court. Mr. Perry, of course, had not for- 
gotten the rumours concerning him whilst he 
was engaging him, since they were openly talked 
of in the parish ; but as he utterly disbelieved 
them, neither he nor Mrs. Perry saw any objec- 
tion to having him in their service, considering, 
no doubt, that it would be unwise to give up a 
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man who promised to be a first-rate gardener 
merely because he happened to have a mystery 
attached to him. 

Great was the sensation caused in the village 
by James Loy ton's engagement at the Vicarage, 
and many were the conversations it gave rise to 
in the ^^ Warnton Arms '' bar- parlour, and great 
were the differences of opinion amongst the 
village worthies upon the subject. Joe Dorman 
with his usual sharpness was not long before he 
found out that there must be something in it, 
and all sorts of motives, of all degrees of deep- 
ness, were attributed to Loyton ; while the true 
state of the case, that he had come without any 
regard to the rumours concerning his preten- 
sions, merely to fill the place of gardener to the 
vicar, met with no support. The fact was that 
his father had had no belief in, and had rarely 
given a thought to, his supposed prospective 
claims, and young Loyton himself thought no 
more of coming to a situation in Warnton Kings, 
than he would have done of going to a place 
fifty miles away. 

The vicar and his family naturally felt great 
curiosity as to their new gardener, and one day 
whilst Loyton was planting out the geraniums on 
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the lawn, the vicar came up to him with the in- 
tention of finding out the truth of the matter. 

'^ Loyton/' he said, " is there any truth in 
these rumours I hear about you in the village ? '* 

" Well, yes, sir,'' answered Loyton, just 
pausing to press down the earth round a plant, 
and then standing up, '^ perhaps there is, but I 
don't think much about it myself." 

'' How did you hear of it ? " asked the parson. 

^' Why, we've always known something about 
it," said Loyton; ^^my father when he was 
living used to tell me about it, and a lawyer in 
Chancebridge, Mr. Sleight, has often come and 
asked a lot of questions, and has put down the 
answers, and said that he should like to know 
more than we could tell him." 

'^ Would you mind telling me about it, 
Loyton ? " 

" Not at all, sir," he answered, ^^ but I don't 
think it will interest you very much. You see 
there were two Miss Wamtons a long time ago, 
who married against the wishes of the family, 
and were cast oflf, but whether they were sisters 
or cousins I can't well say. Well, one of them 
married a Loyton, who was a poor curate without 
any money of his own, who died in a few years. 
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leaving her with three little children and very 
poor. She was my grandfather's mother. Well, 
by the help of a few friends, she started a Httle 
shop^ and brought her children up honestly, but 
what could she do more ? She had no money 
for them, so they were obliged to work; my 
grandfather, her eldest son, was very fond of 
gardening, and came to Chancebridge, it may 
be to be near Wamton Kings : my father was a 
gardener too, and he has often told me about 
his relationship to the Wamtons. You see I 
am what the lawyer called the representative of 
that Miss Warnton that married a Loy ton, and he 
said as well that if there was no descendant of the 
other lady aKve, there would be no doubt about 
it, for then I should certainly be the next heir.'' 

'^ Do you know anything about her ? " asked 
Mr. Perry. 

'^Nq, sir; no more than that she married 
about the same time as the other Miss Warnton. 
I have heard that she eloped with a Chancebridge 
tradesman's son, who thought he was going to 
do a good piece of business by marrying a 
Wamton. But the family would have nothing 
to do with her either, so she and her husband 
left the neighbourhood, and no one now knows 
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anything about her; so we can^t tell if she has 
left any descendants or not, and that is just 
where Lawyer Sleight is at fault /^ 

" Why, Loyton/^ exclaimed the parson, un- 
guardedly, and with the remembrance of the 
Squire^s determination to make no will fresh on 
his mind, ^^ I think you have a very good chance 
of getting the estate after the death of the 
Squire/^ 

" Well, I don't think much of it, sir,'' an- 
swered he, '^ you see there may be lots of people 
with a greater claim to- it than I have, and I daresay 
they would soon be found if they were looked for." 

" I suppose you have your registers of births 
and so on perfect ? " remarked Mr. Perry. 

" Oh, yes, I have most of them, or know 
where to find them," replied Loyton ; " the 
lawyer looked at them and said they were all 
right, and that the only doubt was about the 
other Miss Wamton." After saying this he re- 
commenced planting his flowers, as if to intimate 
that he had told all he knew. 

^^ Well," said the parson, turning away, 
^^ thank you for telling me ; and all I can say is 
this, that many a person would bo glad to be in 
your position." 
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" Very likely, sir/^ answered the gardener ; 
'^ many a one there is who would Uke even the 
chance of bettering himself/^ 

The parson walked slowly across the lawn to 
the Yicarage, thinking over what had been told 
him by Loyton, and that a very slight move of 
fortune's wheel might place his gardener at 
Warnton Court as its owner. Entering the 
house he heard his wife's voice in the breakfast 
room, and so, like a good and proper husband, 
he hastened to tell her all that he knew himself. 
His wife and daughters listened attentively to his 
narrative, and after he had finished his wife said, 

*' Then there is something in the village talk 
this time, but village talk is not always to be 
depended upon.'^ 

^' No, indeed, it is not,'' answered Mr. Perry ; 
^^ but it seems to me that young Loyton really is 
next heir to the Squire." 

*^ It is just possible it may be so," said Mrs. 
Perry, " but it cannot be said so for certain until 
all is known about the elder sister, or cousin, pr 
whoever she was, whether she left any children ; 
and then, how does anybody know, after all, that 
he Squire won't make a will ? " 

'^ No one can be sure that he won't, but I 
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think from the conversation I had with him some 
Kttle time ago, that he certainly will not ; and if 
he does not do so, then, of coarse, the man that 
could prove himself next of kin would get his 
property,^^ said the parson. 

'^ I consider that Loyton is very right, not to 
think seriously about the matter,^' said his wife ; 
^^ there seem to me so many chances between 
him and the Court. In fact,^^ she continued, 
rapidly coming to a decision upon the subject in 
question, " I don^t believe he has any chance of 
the property at all.^^ 

" He tells me that Jeremiah Sleight says he 
has.'' 

'^ And what does he know about it ? '' 

'^ He has seen his papers.'* 

" Well, I don't think Sleight will do him any 
good. He is a bad man." 

" But he knows when a man's papers show 
a claim to property, my dear." 

" And I know when common sense shows that 
he hasn't, without papers or anything else." - 

The parson saw that his wife's mind was 
made up, and he knew that it would be no good 
further combating her views, so he said depre- 
catingly, "Do you think he has no chance. 
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Elizabeth ? Well, perhaps he hasn^t/^ To this 
conversatiqn Alicia and Nellie listened in silence. 

Jeremiah Sleight was a man past middle age, 
and his hair was already grey. He was pos- 
sessed of a pale and colourless face, on the lips 
of which there was always a smile, though the 
smile seldom or never extended to hi^ small and 
somewhat closely set-together grey eyes. The 
cheeks were large and round, but died away 
sharply both above and below into a narrow 
forehead and smaU chin j and they were fringed 
with a sparse scattering of grey hairs which 
thickened into a tuft just at the point of his chin, 
but which could hardly be dignified at any part 
of their course with the name of either whiskers 
or beard. 

Mr. Jeremiah Sleight had by some means or 
other gained for himself a bad character, though 
no one knew any thing actually bad about him. 
He had very comfortable offices in Chancebridge, 
well famished with books and papers, for he had 
a great deal of business to do of a certain kind ; 
but his character for sharpness, earned no one 
knew how, but which had accrued to him as 
slowly and as surely and as imperceptibly as 
the continual dropping of lime water will in- 

E 
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crease the stalactite, though each drop of water 
be apparently innocent in itself, caused all the 
more respectable people to "fight shy of his 
offices. He did not, however, live at his offices ; 
he lodged at a small house in the outskirts of the 
town, where he carried on another favourite 
pursuit of his, when he had reached home after 
office hours, and had left the law behind him in 
Chancebridge. This pursuit was genealogy. 

And I think I may as well say at once that public 
opinion was not wrong in his case, when it re- 
garded him with some degree of suspicion, for 
he was given to benefiting first himself, and then 
his clients, whenever he possibly could, though 
he was extremely careful to keep within the 
letter of the law in any little self-advantageous 
business he might have on hand. And it was 
for his own advantage that he studied genealogy, 
and in this business of Loyton^s it seemed pro- 
bable that his knowledge of the subject would 
be serviceable to him. Since the death of the 
Squire^s son, he had thought it worth while to 
seek out Loyton, and hear what he had to say 
about himself; and now he was looking up the 
Loyton and Warnton pedigrees, after having re- 
ceived Loyton^s signature to a written paper 
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which he said contained his promise to give him 
his business when he came into the estate^ and 
which paper Loyton the more readily signed, 
without any scrutiny of its contents, as he himself 
thought so little of his prospects. 






CHAPTER VI. 

The Cubate makes an AcQUAnrPAHCB, 

) HE village of Oakhanger was distaat 
about two miles from Wamton 
Kings : tlie road was down hill the 
wJiole way. A stream whose somrcea 
were amongst the neighbooring hillB, ran through 
the valley in which Oakhanger was sitoated, 
and on a rising bank, half encircled bj the stream, 
stood Oakhanger Church, embowered in limes 
and firs, and with its porch half hidden by an 
ancient yew, whose gnarled boughs and sombre 
branches stood out in marked contraat to the 
grey stone of the charch. In fact the whole 
village was situated in the midst of tall trees 
and woodland scenery. The rector of Oak- 
hanger was now an old man, and though he still 
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resided at tlie Bectorj^ and preached a sermon 
occasionally^ he left the chief duties of his posi- 
tion to his curate, Mr. Lindridge. Mr. Lind- 
ridge on coming to the parish had found the 
church sadly out of repair, and therefore had 
directed all his energies towards collecting 
enough money for its restoration; success had 
crowned his efforts, and the restoration had 
now been just completed. The village choir 
before this had sung to the strains of an harmo- 
nium, but now a new organ had taken its place, 
and a new organist had been sought to play it, 
for the person who had played the harmonium 
was quite unequal to the new instrument. 

The new organist was a young lady by name 
Emily Crookenden, the only child of her mother, 
who was the widow of a clergyman, and who on 
her husband's death had been left with a very 
moderate pittance. Her daughter Emily had a 
great talent for music, and was very proficient on 
both organ and piano, and on her father^s death 
she resolved to add to her mother^s means by 
making use of her musical talent, and so, hear^ 
ing of the vacancy for an organist at Oakhanger, 
she applied for it, and succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment. Her mother had taken a 
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pretty little cottage near the churcli, and lived 
there with her daughter. Emily Crookenden 
was a tall slight girl of about five and twenty 
years, with wavy light brown hair and blue 
eyes : not by any means pretty, but not the less 
attractive because wanting in absolute beauty, for 
her manner had a charm which would have given 
grace even to downright plainness. 

The Eeverend Herbert Lindridge, after seeing 
Mr. Winnersley at Mrs. Larchpole's, called upon 
him at his lodgings, and then discovering that 
Mr. Winnersley was very fond of music, and had 
some knowledge of the organ, asked him to 
come and take luncheon with him some day, and 
hear the Oakhanger choir practice, and Miss 
Crookenden play. 

'^ I can promise you a treat,'^ said Mr. Lind- 
ridge, "I am sorry to say tliat I don^t know 
much about music myself, but I can tell what I 
think good, and Miss Crookenden plays some 
very good things, to my thinking; however, come 
and tell me what your idea is. I know enough 
to know that the last organist we had was not 
first-rate, and had not much idea of fitting tunes 
to hymns, for only last Epiphany we had a very 
pretty tune to ' Brightest and best of the sons 
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of the morning,^ and the very next Sunday we 
had the same tune to a common-measure hymn ; 
you can imagine what a mess the choir made of 
it, leave alone the congregation. The singing 
goes ever so much better under the new manage- 
ment/^ 

So Mr. Winnersley walked over to Oakhanger, 
and was duly introduced to Miss Crookenden, 
and duly admired the precision with which her 
collection of rough-headed school boys, whose 
appearance at their week-day practice was very 
different from that on a Sunday morning, when 
all their imperfections were covered with white 
surplices, went through their various exercises, 
and also the facility with which Miss Crookenden 
mastered the most complicated succession of 
notes, and made the deep bass pedals respond to 
her flying feet. 

After dismissing the choir-boys, who, by the 
speed which they used in fetching their caps and 
rushing out of the church, and by the noise they 
made as soon as they were well out of the church- 
yard, seemed much to prefer liberty to singing. 
Miss Crookenden closed the organ, and pro- 
ceeded to her home, accompanied on her way by 
the two clergymen. During the short time it 
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took to reach Miss Crookenden^s home, the con- 
versation turned chiefly upon music, and since 
Mr. Lindridge did not feel himself qualified to 
give many opinions on the subject, it was chiefly 
carried on by Mr. Winnersley and the organist, 
who soon found out that many of their views 
coincided, and became greatly interested in their 
discussion. But the end of the walk soon came, 
and bidding Miss Crookenden good-bye, the 
clergymen walked back to Mr. Lindridge^s abode, 
and cigars and wine were produced. After some 
little time, Mr. Winnersley, whose thoughts were 
still filled with music, asked Mr. Lindridge who 
the new organist was, and what was known of 
her. Mr. Lindridge told him all he knew, 
adding that she was very well received in the 
neighbourhood, and that everybody felt great 
sympathy and respect for her. ^^ For her 
^•^ mother,^^ he continued, " is a great invalid, and 

rarely comes outside the house, in fact, I think 
she is nearly always confined to her room, and I 
hear that her daughter is devoted to her, and 
spends hours in reading to her.^^ 

'^ What a trial it must be to her that her 
mother is such an invalid ! '' observed Mr. Win- 
nersley. 
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It must indeed/' said Mr. Lindridge, ^' and 
she is away a good deal too^ for she lias many 
pupils in the neighbourhood, and they take up 
much of her time; but there is an old servant 
who has been with them a long time who stays 
with Mrs. Crookenden when her daughter is 
away.'' 

" They must be poorly oflP, " said Mr. Win- 
nersley. 

Yes, they are," answered Mr. Lindridge, 
but Miss Crookenden is able to procure many 
luxuries for her mother with what she gets from 
her profession. Their old servant, although she 
is very fond of her mistress, is also fond of a 
little bit of gossip, and by that means all that is 
known of them got abroad, and I don't think 
their servant herself knows much more, or most 
likely the village would know it too." 

*^ The villagers very frequently know more of 
a person than that person knows of himself," said 
Mr. Winnel^ley ; ^^ if you want to know what you 
are going to do you have only to ask a village 
gossip." 

'' Your parishioners just now are much exer- 
cised in mind about old Squire Wamton, are 
they not ? " asked Mr. Lindridge. 
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'^ Tes> but I have not been at Warnton long 
enough to quite understand the truth of the 
matter ; they say an old sweep, by name John 
Pilgrimson, knows more about it than he cares 
to tell, but perhaps that is because no one knows 
anything about him. Mystery generally begets 
authority, you know/^ 

^^ I was once in the Island of Skye," said Mr. 
Lindridge, after a short pause, '^ and at the hotel 
at which I was staying meals were provided for 
the whole of the visitors at certain hours. I was 
up early one morning, and, after a long walk, 
came in very hungry an hour before the fixed 
time for breakfast. I represented the state of 
the case to a grey-haired old Scotsman who 
acted as waiter, and asked him to let me have 
my breakfast then ; but he shook his head, and 
said, ^ Weel, ye'U no be sae hungry but ye can 
wait ; ' and I had to wait. I have never forgotten 
the man^s words : however much we may want 
to solve a mystery, we must wait ; all mysteries 
will be solved some day, all things that are good 
for us will be ours at some future time ; but for 
that time we must wait patiently. But how do 
you like your parish, Winnersley ? '^ 

" Very much indeed,^^ he answered, '' and it 
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will be my fault entirely if I don^t make myself 
very happy there. In the first place, it is a 
lovely parish, with its green hiUs and shady 
valleys; and then, what I have seen of the 
villagers, I like very much. What a nice person 
Mrs. Larchpole i^/' 

^^ Yes, she is,^^ answered Mr. Lindridge, '^ she 
always impresses a stranger very favourably, and 
I must say that in this case first impressions do 
not get weaker as you know more of her. She 
is very kind to the poor people, and does more 
for them than people know oV 

'^ And does not think that though ' we are of 
one flesh after all, and need one flannel,^ there 
need be any ^ proper sense of diflference in the 
quality,^ like Aurora Leigh^s aunt,^^ said Mr. 
Winnersley, with a smile. 

" No, indeed, I think she is truly charitable,^^ 
responded Mr. Lindridge; ^^but her friendship 
with Mrs. Perry is a great source of amusement 
in the neighbourhood/^ 

'^ I heard of that before I had been many days 
in the parish,^^ observed Mr. Winnersley. 

^' She is very kind to us poor curates too,^^ 
continued Lindridge, ^^ we are always welcome 
there. I was much amused some time ago by 
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hearing a gentleman declare his intention of 
calling upon her on Sundays, that the clerical 
gentlemen might be engaged upon their duties 
when he went there/' 

^' What a selfish man he must have been/' 
said Mr. Winnersley, ^^and I should think no 
admirer of the cloth/' 

Upon this the conversatipn turned upon mat- 
ters clerical, and after a short time Mr. Win- 
nersley intimated that it was time for him to 
start back to Wamton Kings. 

It was early evening as he walked back from 
Oakhanger to his own village. The road was 
for some distance cut through a red sand-stone 
rock, and the banks on each side were crowned 
with large elms and spreading oaks, and their 
sides half covered with creeping brambles and 
bushy hazels, whilst in all the crevices grew blue 
speedwell and white chickweed, and many flowers 
that were awaiting the warm summer sun before 
they opened their petals to the breeze. The de- 
clining sun gleamed between the tree trunks, and 
lay in bright patches on the opposite bank, and 
enough breeze was stirring to drown the busy 
hum of the newly awakened insects in the tender 
fluttering of the young spring leaves. Up this 
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road paced Irwin Winnersley, his thoughts hold- 
ing high carnival^ and as inconsequent as the 
gentle breeze, which blew where it listed. Did 
he think of the time when, perhaps, he should be 
master of a country rectory, bowered in trees, it 
may be like the rectory at Wamton Kings ? Ay^ 
perchance he did, and it may be peopled it with 
a loving wife and curly-headed youngsters, gam- 
boling on the lawn, and wakening the leafy walks 
with their shouts. And then again came across 
him lindridge's saying, '' Ye'll no be sae hungry 
but ye can wait/^ Then his thoughts wandered 
to Oakhanger, and from Oakhanger to its choir, 
and from its choir to its organist. And then it 
suddenly, like a flash, broke upon him that the 
organist bore a great resemblance to the wife he 
had pictured sitting by his open window, looking 
onji upon his green lawn, and watching his chil- 
dren romping on the grass. And then he re- 
belled against the thought, and asked himself 
what reason he had to dream such day-dreams ; 
he had only once seen Emily Crookenden, and 
by what strange means could such ideas find 
their way into his brain? But, nevertheless, 
there they were, and all his eflforts could not 
banish them. Then he began to consider his 
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position in the world, and to reckon up his income 
to see if it would warrant only the thought of 
his marriage in some future far-away time. But 
no, it was very little he had to depend upon ; 
the younger son of a poor country squire, it was 
all his father could do to provide enough for his 
eldest son to live in a style befitting so old a 
name, without supplying fortunes for his younger 
sons also ; they were given good educations and 
sent out into the world to make their way or fail ; 
little help would they get in either case from 
home. So all he was worth was a very few 
pounds a year, which he received from part of 
his mother^s fortune, and his curacy, which in- 
deed, though amply sufficient for a bachelor, 
would hardly maintain the increased expenses of 
a wife. And then he argued with himself, that 
all this vision of rectory and wife and children, 
was merely a wild dream, and that all he thought 
of Miss Crookonden was that she would make a 
charming wife, without referring this wife par- 
ticularly to himself. But no, his inner conscious- 
ness defeated his arguments, and forced upon him 
the conviction, that however improbable it might 
be or however distant it might be, he had really 
thought of her as his own wife. 
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And so he walked on up the long hill between 
the shrubby banks, with his head bent to the 
ground, and now and then striking with his 
stick at the loose stone or the jutting bramble. 
A sudden turn of the road, however, brought full 
before him the verdant slopes of the neighbour- 
ing hills, dotted with clumps of dusky pines, and 
green at their base with cultivated fields, whilst 
over all the now fast-declining sun sent a golden 
sheen. Away to the right, half-way up the 
slope of the hill, he saw the grey front of 
Wamton Court, peeping from amongst its trees ; 
whilst half way between himself and the Court 
could be seen a train of carts, slowly wending 
their way along the Chancebridge road, and 
bearing the black coal from the mining district 
close at hand to the rural country beyond 
Warnton ; and the shouts of the carters and the 
cracking of their whips floated to him on the 
light breeze. 

It was a fair scene, and in spite of himself it 
forced him from his meditations ; so he quickened 
his steps, and before the sun had wholly set, he 
had reached his lodgings at Wamton Kings. 





CHAPTER Vn. 

How AiiaA Peret beeateb. 

pLICIA PERBT waa a young lady 
of genteel taste, thai is, she pos- 
sessed great admiration for all that 
was above her, edther in rank or 
wealth. Sometimes all the knowledge of rank 
and wealth that people have is gained from 
" Burke " or other kindred works, which they 
have consulted because it is genteel to do bo. 
These people rejoice if they get a chance, by 
coming across a name in a newspaper, or in con- 
versation, of saying in the hearing of as many 
people as possible, " Oh, Lord A. is the Duke of 
B.'8Bon;" or, " Let me see, did not the Earl 
of 0. marry Sir D. E.'s daughter ? " This gives 
Chem, they think, an air of what they call gen- 
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tility, and shows people that they at least have 
some acquaintance with the peerage ; but their 
audience does not see the well-thumbed ^^De- 
brett^^ or ^^ Burke ^^ at home. What is the mean- 
ing of the word ^^ genteel? " Nothing but the 
quality that anything has of looking more than 
it isj a word that has a near relation extremely 
like it in features and in meaning, namely, ^^ ve- 
neer.^' Both are members of a family of shams, 
a family which flourishes vigorously in the pre- 
sent day, but their near relationship would be 
strenuously disputed by genteel people. 

I don^t say that Alicia Perry or her mother 
carried their admiration of title to the extent just 
mentioned, but certain it is that both had great 
reverence for wealth and position. We have 
seen how Mrs. Perry was disappointed, and 
therefore to a certain extent grieved, at the death 
of young Wamton; and Alicia, who not only 
was in no manner blind to young Warnton^s shy 
glances, but did her very best, within due bounds, 
to encourage them, also felt his sad end to be a 
great disappointment; for she had really che- 
rished, in some quiet comer, the hope of being 
one day Mrs. Warnton. Alicia thought how 
nice it would be to be able to look round on her 
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acquaintances or people she happened to bo near, 
and say to herself, '^ I am somebody, these are 
nobodies ; I am Mrs. Wamton, of Wamton 
Court/' while at the same time she was in no 
way dull to the advantages of carriages and dia- 
monds and all the other luxuries that wealth can 
buy. 

Time, however, who by his unceasing presence 
soothes and softens all things, afforded her his 
usual forgetfulness, and the remembrance of her 
wild desire had already grown dim and receded 
to some seldom-opened casket in her heart, when 
the engagement of James Loyton as her father's 
gardener revived the dormant dream. Was it 
possible that he was next heir to Wamton 
Court ? She had listened to all her father had 
said while telling Loyton's story, and had heard 
her mother decide against his chance of succeed- 
ing to the property ; but although generally 
guided by her mother's decisions, she had not 
this time given her unqualified adherence to her 
opinion. The mere fact of his relationship to 
the Squire gave him some importance in her 
eyes, and this was added to by his chance of 
succeeding to the estate. Day by day as she 
saw him working before her window, or met him 
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in the garden, the thought of his expectations 
arose before her. A girl by no means accustomed 
to recognize circumstances that were adverse to 
her, she gradually came to think that her mother 
most be wrong, and that at least he must have a 
good chance of the Warnton property. And 
then she looked at him still more attentively, 
and each time she looked at him dispelled one 
of her doubts and made her still more confident 
that he was the right man. And so in course 
of time she dismissed her last remaining mis- 
giving, and he was ever present before her as 
the next heir to Warnton Court. 

Early summer had now passed away. The 
rhododendrons had put forth their purple flower- 
balls round the Vicarage ponds, had lasted for a 
brief space, and then had faded ; the roses, too, 
had scattered their perfume to the summer 
breeze, and their beauty was waning, supplanted, 
but not surpassed, by the gaudy brilliancy of the 
scarlet geraniums and blue lobelias. James 
Loyton had been at the Vicarage for more than 
three months, and had acquitted himself greatly 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Perry, for his lawns 
had never been smoother, nor his flower-beds 
gayer than they were this summer. And Loyton 
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pleased him, too, because of his quiet manner, 
and the neatness and handiness with which he 
went about his work. He was by no means a 
bad-looking man, and his appearance was cer- 
tainly above his station in life; beneath the 
surface, however, a close observer might have 
seen that he was not unconscious of his good 
looks, but still he never appeared to think either 
of himself or of his expectations ; and, indeed, 
devoted himself rather to improving himself in 
his profession than to dreaming of what might 
happen to him in future times. The excitement 
which had been raised by his appearance in the 
village had now died away, and if any suspicion 
at all remained, it was in Joe Dorman's expansive 
breast, who at times reverted to the old story, 
and declared himself not satisfied ; but he had 
been once or twice so severely snubbed by Sam 
Cleaver and Cross the clerk, that it began to 
glimmer in his dull head that if he again openly 
put forth his ideas, he would run great risk of 
losing what reputation for worldly wisdom he 
was possessed of, and so he discreetly kept 
silence. Besides, now was the busy time at the 
Warnton Arms; excursionists kept coming in 
great numbers from the neighbouring district. 
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and not unfrequently stayed late at the inn, so 
that the evening confabulations of the village 
worthies were put off until the shortening days 
and chiUy autumn winds had checked the flow of 
pleasure-seekers, and so Joe had not that oppor- 
tunity of impressing his superior knowledge on 
his fellow- villagers which he had in the quieter 
seasons of the year. 

By this time Alicia had become quite con- 
vinced of the certainty of Loyton^s claims, and 
these months had not passed away without fre- 
quent conversations on the subject between her- 
self and Loyton. These conversations, at first 
commenced by a common-place inquiry about 
Loyton's mother, who still resided at Chance- 
bridge, and was advancing in years, or by an 
observation as to the beauty of this plant or the 
faded appearance of that, at length grew longer 
and far more interesting to Miss Perry, since, 
not satisfied with her father^s account, she ques- 
tioned Loyton herself about his family and his 
relationship to the Squire. Nor did what she 
heard from him at all weaken her belief. Although 
he himself thought his claims far outweighed by 
the adverse chances, she considered the adverse 
chances of very little moment in comparison with 
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the certain fact of his relationship ; and although 
she said as much to him, stiU she purposely said 
it in so Ught a manner that he had no idea that 
her mind was so fully made up, neither did she 
care that he should know it. 

James Loyton was not unaware that Miss 
Perry sought his company with increasing fre- 
quency, and that she stayed longer in conversa- 
tion with him time after time. Being, as I have 
said, inwardly conscious of his good looks, it 
dawned upon him by degrees, that the vicar's 
daughter sought him for the pleasure she took 
in his company. He was by no means blind to 
the personal charms of Miss Perry, but it was 
long before he dared to look up at her, or cease 
from his work while she was present. Her fine 
figure, her face with a suspicion of boldness in 
its features, and her manner, a trifie forward, 
were just the attributes to attract a man in 
Loyton's position, and he began to think that he 
must have made some impression upon her, and 
therefore he allowed himself to become more 
familiar in his manner to her. Now, up to this 
time Alicia had been in a manner blind to the 
good looks of Loyton himself, and her only 
reason for seeking him had been her interest in 
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him as one who some day might be much ad- 
vanced in worldly position. She did not notice 
his increasing familiarity, nor the increasing 
boldness of the glances he cast upon her, and so 
she still frequently stopped to talk to him, more 
frequently, perhaps, than she would have done, 
had she been wider awake to his demeanour 
towards her when she was with him. 

The lime-trees — always first to lose their 
leaves in early autumn — had begun to strew the 
lime avenue with their yellow foliage, and as the 
vicar objected to see the faded leaves on his 
favourite walk, it was one of Loyton's duties in 
the autumn time to keep it free from these 
tokens of the waning year. Engaged one day 
in sweeping the further end of this long lime 
avenue, which formed the boundary on one side 
of the Vicarage, Loyton observed Miss Perry 
coming towards him. A man in himself not 
forward, but still possessing a large share of self- 
admiration, he could not but be flattered by the 
evident alacrity with which she hastened down 
the avenue. She, indeed, was bent on elucidating 
some point in his history which had come across 
her, and by no means considered the meaning 
which her evident eagerness might convey to 
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him. She was soon in conversation with him, 
not in the least noticing the attitude of mingled 
respect and familiarity in which he stood, allow- 
ing his eyes to rest upon her while he ceased 
from his work and listened to her. They were 
thus so mutually intent — the one on her ques- 
tion, the other on his questioner — that neither 
noticed Mrs. Perry, who having come down a 
side-walk was now standing in the avenue not 
ten yards distant. The sigh of the wind in the 
branches of the trees had deadened the sound of 
her footsteps, and as neither looked towards her, 
she stood there some seconds without discovery. 
During those few seconds she took in the whole 
situation, and fully understood the danger in 
which her daughter was. Her first impulse was 
to rush up and snatch her daughter away from 
Loyton; but before she could put her impulse 
into action, a sickening fear came over her lest 
her ambitious schemes for her favourite child were 
going to be blotted out ; and her knees failed 
her, and with staggering steps she turned again 
into the walk she had just left. Anger, however, 
soon brought back her strength, and she stood 
deliberating on the course she ought to take. 
At last prudence gained the victory over anger. 
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and she retired by the way she came, thinking 
that by a present demonstration of her feelings, 
she wonld ran greater risk of raising up an an- 
tagonism in her daughter which might ruin her 
hopes, than by a quiet talk with her after the 
heat of her anger had subsided ; but she mis- 
calculated her power of keeping down her vexa- 
tion. So she retired into the house and awaited 
her daughter's return ; nor had she long to wait, 
for when Miss Lishey^s curiosity was satisfied as 
to the point in question, she at once returned, 
walking slowly across the lawn, quite uncon- 
scious that her meeting with Loyton had been 
observed. 

Although Mrs. Perry had shown such dis- 
cretion in retiring when she discovered her 
daughter, she made a mistake as soon as she 
saw her come into the house, for she rang the 
bell and asked the servant to tell Miss Alicia 
that she wanted to speak to her. It had been a 
great restraint not to speak when she first dis- 
covered her, and now that she had collected her 
thoughts and come to her decision, she could 
brook no delay. Alicia, when she answered her 
mother's summons, had no idea of the cause of 
it, but entered her mother^s little room — ^which 
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was both dressing-room and sitting-room — ^in the 
most unsuspecting manner. Mrs. Perry, who 
although outwardly calm, had harcUy quelled her 
anger, began at once on the subject which filled 
her thoughts. 

^^ Alicia, my dear, you have been down the 
lime avenue, have you not ? '' 

^^Yes, mamma," said Lishy, not suspecting 
what was coming, for indeed it had never yet 
struck her that she was doing wrong in her 
frequent conversations with Loyton. 

^' I saw you there, my dear, talking to Loyton," 
said Mrs. Perry. 

'^ Yes, I was asking him something about his 
father, mamma," answered Alicia quietly. Now 
this quiet and unsuspecting answer should have 
convinced Mrs. Perry that things were not so 
bad as she had expected, and that at all events 
Alicia was not knowingly doing wrong, and that 
a few words of gentle warning would have 
effected her purpose better than a scolding, but 
it did not do so, and Mrs. Perry went on, her 
internal anger rising nearer to the surface, since 
perhaps she believed she saw defiance instead of 
innocence in Lishey^s quiet behaviour. 

'' I do not wish my daughter to be seen talking 
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to the gardener in that familiar manner,^^ said 
Mrs. Perry sharply. 

And then it suddenly broke upon Miss Alicia 
that she had been sent for to be scolded, and 
although in her heart of hearts she began to think 
that she had been imprudent, she began (instead 
of being sorry) to harden her heart and defend 
herself. 

^^ I am not familiar with the gardener/^ said 
she in an injured tone. 

^' If other people besides myself had seen you, 
they would have said you were,^' said Mrs. Perry, 
"and I don't wish my daughter to be talked 
about in the parish .'' 

Alicia began to remember Loyton's demeanour , 
towards her, and the way in which she had some- 
times observed him looking at her. Strange, 
she thought, that she had not noticed it before. 
There was no doubt that he was to a certain 
extent familiar in his manner towards her, but 
she would not let her mother see that she had 
now discovered it, so she maintained her injured 
tone, and answered, — 

^^ I was not aware that it was wrong to speak 
to our gardener. He is always perfectly respect- 
fol to me.'' 
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That may be, Alicia,^^ replied Mrs. Perry, 
^^ and most probably is the case ; but I was very 
shocked at what I saw this afternoon — ^it led me 
to believe that you understood each other better 
than you say/' 

'^My dear mamma, how could you imagine 
there could be anything between me and James 
Loyton ? " exclaimed Alicia passionately. 

" I am glad to find it is not as I thought,'^ 
said Mrs. Perry, whose anger and vexation had 
subsided now that she found that she was mis- 
taken. '^ And I hope that you will be more care- 
ful in fiiture, Lishey/' 

'^ Pray do not think that I can at any time 
, lower myself to think of James Loyton otherwise 
than as gardener,^^ said Alicia haughtily; and 
then she rose, and receiving her mother's permis- 
sion to retire, she went to her own room, and, 
sitting down in her little easy chair, began to 
think over what had passed. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Altcia takes Fdsteeb Steps. 




pES. PERRY told her hasband what 
I had seen, and what she had 
said to Alicia about it, and even if 
he thought she had been a little too 
hast^ in taxing Alicia with it as she had, he 
did not say so, knowing that his wife oaually 
phiced her own opinion before his. However, 
he so &r, ontwardly at least, agreed with his wife 
as to say, 

" Perhaps we had better discharge Loyton." 
" No, I don't think that is necessary," an- 
swered hia wife. "Alicia was most indignant 
when I spoke to her, and I think she will be more 
careful in fdtnre." 

" I should be sorry to send him away," said 
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the parson ; ^^ he is a very good gardener, and 
suits us very well/^ 

'^Yes, he does/^ assented his wife; but she 
added sharply, ^^ common sense must lead you to 
see, that if it were necessary, we must sacrifice 
our garden to the interests of the family. Just 
think what a disgrace it would be even if she 
were to get talked about/' 

^^ I think all will go on well now ; I don't ex- 
pect Alicia will disregard your words.'' 

^^ I hope she will not ; but you know she is 
very self-willed, and it is hard to get an idea out 
of her head when once it is fixed there : but I 
hope she will now see her error." 

^^ Indeed, I hope so too," said Mr. Perry. 

^^ At all events, I shall keep a good look-out," 
said his wife, ^^and if I see anything that ought 
not to be, we must then send Loyton away." 

And with this the conversation ended. "What- 
soever beside Mr. Perry thought, he did not give 
expression to in words, but that he was thinking 
was evident by the steady way he gazed into the 
fire, and by the length of time he remained in the 
same position in his chair. 

He was a man who had a decided tinge of 
selfishness in his character — perhaps that charac- 
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teristic had been fostered by the way in which 
he was looked after by his wife, and he was 
also rather lazy in disposition. He was very 
fond of saying " This will do for me/^ quite for- 
getting that what would do for him might be a 
source of great annoyance to his wife and daugh- 
ter, or to those persons in whose company he 
might happen to bo. And herein I think many 
people err, especially those whose delight is not 
to do as others do. They may please themselves, 
but that is not the first object of life. The first 
object of life is to be as great a source of pleasure 
and comfort to those with whom you are placed 
by Providence, as you can be, and those people 
I have in my mind forget the pain they cause by 
their, it may be, very trifling habits of eccentricity 
to those who are bound to them by every tie 
of aflfection. 

Miss Perry was not long before she realized 
the fact that she had been too familiar with 
James Loyton. She herself had not had any 
idea of it, but she saw the inference which he 
might draw from her so frequently seeking his 
company ; but when she did reaKze it, her re- 
pentance was not very deep. Why should she 
not talk to Loyton — Loyton, the next heir to 
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Warnton Court ; Loyton, who would somo day 
be not only her equal, but above her in social 
position ? Why was it such an enormity that 
hop mother must, forsooth, ring the bell for her, 
and scold her like a school-girl ? Soon — how 
soon she did not know — her mother might bo 
courting Loyton^s acquaintance as the Squire, and 
then, indeed, her inner consciousness told her 
that her mother would find no fault with any 
amount of familiarity between him and herself; 
nay, she would rather encourage it, as Lishy 
imagiilod she had already encouraged a scarcely 
evident fancy of young Wamton^s, hoping that 
her daughter would one day be mistress of the 
Court. And what was she now doing, even if 
she had been familiar with the gardener, except 
paving the way for a still closer familiarity with her 
when her expectations about him were realized f 
Perhaps her mother did not think that Loyton 
had any chance of succeeding to the property ; 
but with all due respect to her mother, what 
effect could her ideas have on his chances, and 
was not she herself quite certain on this point ? 

Then she turned her thoughts towards the man 
himself. He was a decidedly good-looking fellow, 
thought she, and ho would make a good-looking 
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Squire — at all events, he would not be below his 
position as far as looks went. And besides, lie 
was very pleasant to talk to, he had a kind of 
admiring deference in his manner, and his voice 
was very good and soft. And she would talk to 
him if she chose ; why should she not talk to 
whom she liked without being scolded by her 
mother — surely she was old enough to know 
right from wrong ? Then she began to wonder, 
with a woman's curiosity, which is often called 
forth in cases such as this, even when the object 
is below serious consideration, whether Loyton 
really admired her. Remembering his behaviour 
in her presence, she thought he did, and admira- 
tion is never utterly despised by women. There 
is something of a soothing nature in the admira- 
tion oflFered to a woman, which seems to soften 
down the points of her anger, and prevents her 
from being so entirely indignant as perhaps she 
ought to be. And so Alicia Perry was not very 
much displeased with the thought that James 
Loyton admired her, especially considering what 
that admiration might lead to in future years. 
But yet this admiration of his must not be en- 
couraged, but must be kept in due bounds, though 
it must not be entirely extinguished. So per- 
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haps it would be as well if she did not see him 
so often ; and yet, what harm would there be in 
it, so that she was very careful not to let him 
know her motives ? Yes, she would still some- 
times see him, for might he not some day be 
master, and she mistress, of Warnton Court ? 
Therefore it would be to her interest to make 
Loyton feel such a liking for her now, that on his 
elevation it might want but little encouragement 
to deepen into love. But she would not think of 
it any more now, but go and find her sister Ellen, 
and ask her to come for a walk with her, for she 
felt that a good blow on the hills would do more 
towards setting straight her conflicting ideas than 
hours of pondering in her small room. 

Nellie was very ready to accompany her sister 
in her ramble, as indeed she was at any time to 
meet her most lightly expressed wish. Nellie 
was very fond of her sister, a fondness which was 
perhaps not returned by Alicia in its entirety, 
since she was too apt to make people useful to 
her, and her sister sometimes suffered from her 
selfishness, EUen^s very unconsciousness saving 
her from the perception of the ojBf-hand manner 
in which her sister treated her ; and although she 
did not at all times fall in with her sister's high- 
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flown notions, still they in no way lessened her 
love towards her. 

Warnton Vicarage was situated on one side of 
a large open space where two roads crossed, one 
leading from the Chancebridge road, and con- 
tinuing up between the hills, and the other a lane 
which, running for some distance parallel with the 
high road, but at a higher level, joined it at either 
end. On the opposite side of this space was the 
church, a large structure, massively built, but 
with no pretensions to architectural beauty, its 
large square tower forming a picturesque object 
from many parts of the Vicarage grounds. 

The vicar was leaning on his drive gate, talk- 
ing to Cross, the clerk, when his daughters came 
down the road from the hills alongside the church- 
yard, and opposite to* him. He had just finished 
his little talk with his wife, and in strolling out 
of the house up his drive, he happened to see 
Cross passing, so he stopped him to talk about 
some church matters ; however, when he saw his 
daughters approaching, he dismissed the clQrk 
and walked slowly back with them up to the 
house. 

" By the way, Lishey,^^ said he, " Cross tells 
me that the Squire is much worse ; the coachman 
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told them at the Wamton Arms that the doctor 
had been sent for in great haste^ but Cross did 
not know whether it was dangerous or not. I 
shall go up to-morrow and inquire — it is too late 
to do so to-day/' 

'^ I am so sorry for him/' said Nellie, '^ it must 
be so lonely for him in that great house, without 
anybody but the servants around him/' 

^^ Yes, it is very sad," said Lishey, but without 
going on to express the train of thought passing 
through her mind. Suppose the Squire should 
die, as at any time he might do now, then Loyton, 
her admirer, would be Squire. She was, indeed, 
sorry for Ealph Wamton as a man, but not as 
the Squire, considered in relation to Loyton. 
But she said no more, and followed Mr. Perry 
and her sister into the house. 

The next morning the parson went up to the 
Court to inquire after the Squire, and found that 
he had had a dangerous attack, but was now 
better, and that although his life was very un- 
certain, still there was nothing to prevent him, 
with due care, from living for many years yet, 
though it was hardly probable that he would 
do so. 

The fact of the uncertainty of the Squire's life 
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quite changed the current of Alicia^s thoughts. 
She began to think that it would not be a bad 
stroke of policy to secure Loyton more firmly to 
herself before the Squire^s death; but yet she 
could hardly bring herself actually and knowingly 
to make advances to herfather^s gardener. She 
had really meant what she said when she told her 
mother that she could never lower herself to his 
level ; but Loyton the gardener and Loyton the 
future Squire were two very diflferent people. 
She saw beyond what he was now, and as from 
the first dull view of a transformation scene at a 
pantomime, canvas after canvas rolls away, until 
its full glory is displayed, so Alicia cast aside, 
one by one, the circumstances of Loyton^s present 
situation, and allowed her mind to be dazzled by 
his future position. And so two opposing forces 
were dragging her in opposite directions; on the 
one hand was her pride, which would hardly allow 
her to act as her inclination, on the other hand, 
would have her to do. But her ambition was 
the more powerful, and the struggle with pride 
was not long continued. Loyton was a man with 
whom life for a few months, or perhaps a year, 
before, the Squire^s death, if it were necessary, 
would not be very unbearable, especially with 
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such an inducement as the certainty of afterwards 
being the mistress of Wamton Court. And then 
to think of her triumph ! Would it not, indeed, 
be worth the few months^ discomfort, and per- 
haps disgrace, of her marriage ! So Miss Peny, 
though not without many qualms of conscience^ 
came to the conclusion that Loyton^s advances 
were to be encouraged. 

One day, Miss Alicia went out into the garden 
for the express purpose of meeting with Loyton ; 
her pride, which she thought she had entirely 
subdued, seemed to revive as she approached 
him, but she had firmly made up her mind, and 
was not now to be turned from her purpose. 
He was again engaged in the lime avenue, and 
very slowly she went up to him, and, after a 
pause, said quietly, 

'^ Loyton, I have been scolded for talking to 
you, we must not meet so openly in future.'' 

And the rising breeze shook the lime trees, 
and a shower of sere and yellow leaves fell around 
her. 




CHAPTER IX. 

The Wabnton School Feast, and what hap- 
pened THEEEAT AND 1 




RS. LARCHPOLE heard so many 
praises of Miss Crookendeii from 
Mr. Lindridge, that she drove over 
to Oakhanger in her pony carriage to 
call upon her. She was very pleased with her, and 
when she was going away she pressed her most 
warmly not to delay in returning her call, and 
since Miss Crookenden was not less Btnick by 
the kindness and niceness of Mrs. Larchpole, the 
cdl was soon returned, and some amount of 
intimacy had arisen between the two ladies. 

The great gathering of the inhabitants of 
Wamton Kings was the annual school treat. 
It was held firom year to year at the houses of 
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the diflTerent gentlefolks, and to it were invited 
not only the members of their set in Wamton, 
and the neighbouring parishes, but also most of 
the farmers' wives and daughters, and the 
mothers of the better class of children. 

Now this year the parochial meeting was held 
at the Lawns, and one fine day in September 
Mr. Larchpole's grounds presented a scene of 
great animation. Part of the invited company 
had already arrived, and were now watching a 
long line of chattering school-children filing up 
thef drive, mug in hand, to the place where the 
tea was to be distributed. Arrived there, they 
were seated on forms, without tables before them, 
to await the coming of the wished-for cake. 
But the first thing to be done was to sing grace, 
which they did in the usual discordant manner 
of school-children, probably because it was 
pitched in an impossibly high key. Every boy 
and girl put up their hands to their faces most 
devoutly during this grace, though through 
many fingers a watchful eye might have been 
observed peeping, regarding eagerly the move- 
ments of those around. 

All then sat down, and some of the servants 
handed round plates loaded with cake, which 
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were rapidly emptied under the attacks of the 
children, while others filled their held-out mugs 
with tea which at any rate was hot. Wondrous 
is the quantity of hot water poured down the 
throats of the children on these occasions ! Poor 
little things ! They had no tables on which to put 
down their mugs, so the contents of many an 
one was spilled down a child^s pinafore with one 
hand, while the other was eagerly grasping at the 
cake. Some little urchins, too, were observed 
to carefully empty their mugs on the ground, 
apparently only for the sake of getting them 
filled up again every time the tea came round. 
And when they had disposed of all the cake that 
could possibly be disposed of, and satisfied their 
desire for tea, they again stood up, and in the 
former devout manner sang grace, after which 
they were dismissed to their games. 

Then the visitors sat down to their tea at a 
long table, at the top of which was seated Mrs. 
Larchpole, and next to her Mrs. Perry, while 
the rest of the company was arranged on a 
sliding scale from the gentry at the top down 
through the farmers^ wives and daughters to the 
childrens' mothers at the bottom. They wore 
regaled with a very superior kind of cake to that 
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given to the children ; and besides, on the table 
was bread and butter, with fruit and teacakes, 
and the tea was poured out of a proper teapot, 
instead of being distributed in a sweet and 
milky condition from a jug. Though all sat 
down at the same time, it was a fact to be noticed 
that the top of the table had finished first, and 
one after another rose, until at last the only 
•occupants of the table were two or three old 
women at the bottom, who kept persistently 
mating cake and drinking tea for some time after 
all the rest had left. 

After tea the races began ; the prizes being 
pencils, and pocket-handkerchiefs, and various 
small articles, and when these were gone pence 
and halfpence were produced and competed for. 
There were foot races and sack races, and 
wheelbarrow races, and three-legged races ; races 
for boys and races for girls ; in fact, races for 
everyone who chose to run. And then balloons 
were despatched to the clouds : the great 
triumph of the day being a very large balloon, 
to which was attached the figure of a man made 
of newspapers, and tied by his hands to the wire 
at the bottom of the balloon : he really looked 
jquiie human as the balloon ascended, for his head 
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fell back, and his legs moved as if indeed it 
were a real boy hanging on for his Kfe. And 
all the time football and cricket were being 
indulged in by their admirers in a more distant 
part of the grounds, whilst the visitors looked 
on at the various games, or when tired of doing 
so, strolled into the conservatories, or round the 
walks, or played croquet on the lawn. 

What can all this have to do with the story ? 
I can hear an indignant reader exclaim, who, 
having read as far as this with a great loss of 
patience, is now completely out of temper. We 
know all about school feasts, he continues, we 
have been to them a hundred times, and we cer- 
tainly don^t want to have them intruded upon 
us when we are trying to be amused. I can 
only say, patience, dear reader ; school feasts, 
though not uncommon things, may yet be con- 
nected with uncommon circumstances, and al- 
though this particular one was not, still on the 
other hand a very common circumstance hap- 
pened at it, which certainly in its ulterior consO'- 
quences did somewhat affect the destinies of 
Wamton Kings. Besides, I must tell my tale in 
my own way. 

Of course the Perrys were at the Lawns to*- 
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day, and Mr. Winnersley and Mr. Lindridge 
and Miss Crookenden were there also. Mr. 
Selton, too, came for half an hour during the 
afternoon ; and many other people were there, 
who although they resided at Wamton Kings, 
have not the remotest connection with my story, 
and therefore I am sure that a long string of 
their names is very unnecessary. 

Mr. Winnersley had been over to Oakhanger 
many times during the last few months, and to 
call on Mr. Lindridge was one of his most fre- 
quent walks. Perhaps the fact that he lived in 
the same parish as Miss Crookenden had some- 
thing to do with ,these frequent visits, for his 
first impressions regarding her had by no means 
faded, but on the contrary had gained strength 
by the lapse of time, and he had begun to think 
seriously about her. That he could not ask her 
to share his home whilst he had so small an 
annual income he knew well, and yet he did not 
cease from seeking her company on every pos- 
sible occasion. By some mysterious means he 
had discovered to what houses she went to give 
lessons, and by judiciously varying his walks 
about Oakhanger, it was wonderful how many 
times he came across her as she was either going 
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to or coining from her pupils, in a manner which 
he flattered himself was very clever, since he did 
not exactly wish to be thought to go purposely to 
meet her. No idea that he was doing wrong ever 
entered into his head ; if it had, he would have 
been the first to condemn himself; but he was, 
like many good-natured men, rather thought- 
less, and perhaps a little selfish, and he knew 
that he very much enjoyed his meetings and 
little walks with Miss Crookenden, never think- 
ing what might be the consequence to her. 
And although he thought he saw that these 
meetings were not disagreeable to her, and flat- 
tered himself that there was some liking for his 
company to be seen in her manner, yet it did 
not strike him that he was hardly acting up to 
his own high standard of right and wrong in 
thus winning the aflfections of a girl he was too 
poor to marry. But at last he awoke to the fact 
that he deeply and truly loved Miss Crookenden, 
and became conscious at the same time of his 
thoughtlessness in so persistently seeking her. 
Strong-minded enough, however, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, when his heart was touched he was 
as weak as the weakest of mortals, and felt that 
he could not tear himself away from her, and 
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craved for anything to secure her to him, a word 
of love, a promise, or best of all an engagement, 
even though without the most distant prospect 
of fulfilment. 

This was Mr. Winnersley^s state of mind as 
he watched Emily Crookenden and Ellen Perry 
playing with the younger children. Ellen, how- 
ever, was not long before she left her young 
playmates, and was soon deep in conversation 
with some of the old women out of the village, 
who much enjoyed a talk with her, for they 
were sure to obtain from her sympathy in their 
troubles, and interest in their doings; wliile 
Emily still continued to occupy herself with 
the children. Irwin Winnersley could not 
resist the temptation of going up to her; 
perhaps he had no positive intention of saying 
anything definite to her, but he was certainly in 
that state of mind which required but little 
encouragement to lighten itself of the weight 
which pressed upon it. 

'^ Are you not tired of your task ? " asked he, 
amused at her efibrts to set on her legs a little 
mite, who seemingly could not go two steps 
without falling down. 

^^ I like it very much,^' she answered, '^ but I 



^ 
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confess that it is tiring. There, run along/^ she 
continued to her little charge, who thereupon 
hastened away in a very unsteady manner to 
join some other children. 

" Have you seen the conservatory ? " inquired 
Mr. Winnersley, as she was watching the child 
out of danger. 

'^ No, I have not yet, but I intended to go 
before evening,^^ she answered. 

^^ May I accompany you ? '' he asked, and not 
forbidden, he walked slowly with her towards the 
conservatory. 

And so they admired the flowers and the fern- 
ery, and peeped into the grapehouse, and saw the 
purpling bunches now nearly ripe, whilst aU this 
time Mr. Winnersley kept feeling more and more 
that something was compelling him to speak. 

As Miss Crookenden went out of the green- 
house door, she turned to the right as if to rejoin 
the rest of the company, but Mr. Winnersley, 
in a manner in which boldness and bashfulness 
were strangely intermingled, said, 

^^ Have you seen those walks to the left. Miss 
Crookenden ? They lead down to the stream/^ 

^^ No, I have not,^^ she said ; '^ is it pretty 
there ? '' 
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'' I should be pleased to accompany you, if 
you will go to see/' he answered. 

And so, perhaps herself not objecting to be 
awhile with Mr. Winnersley under the shady 
trees, she turned round, and they entered the 
leafy walk together. 

Then Mr. Winnersley could find nothing to talk 
about, but the fine afternoon, and the shrubs, and 
the trees ; but ho soon exhausted those topics, 
and was reduced to saying, what he had in sense 
if not in words, said two or three times before, 

'' I am glad it is fine for the school treat.'' 

" Yes, so am I," said Miss Crookenden, " it 
is such a disappointment to the children if it is 
wet ; this treat is looked forward to by them for 
the whole year." 

'' And I think it is a good thing for the parish 
as well as for the children, that high and low, 
rich and poor, shoujd meet together as guests of 
the same person at the same time." 

'' I think more of the pleasure it must be to 
the poor children ; at all events that is more 
evident than the good that is done," said Emily. 
'^ I am very fond of children ; if music were not 
my profession, I think I should like to be a 
school teacher." 
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'^ I always think a clergyman^s wife should be 
fond of children/^ said he, timidly leading up to 
the subject he had so much at heart. 

" I think so too/^ said she unsuspectingly, 
" my mother was a clergyman^s wife, and always 
took the greatest interest in the young people of 
the parish/^ 

Here was the opportunity Irwin Winnersley 
had been so long awaiting, and yet now it was 
at hand his courage seemed to ebb away : never- 
theless with an effort he collected himself, and 
laying his hand gently on her arm, said with 
evident trepidation, but with great earnestness, 

" Do you. Miss Crookenden, — Emily, think 
you could be happy as the wife of a poor clergy- 
man ? ^^ 

Emily was indeed surprised at his speech ; she 
had for some time suspected that Mr. Winnersley 
was growing fond of her, and when she inquired 
into her own feelings, she discovered that she 
was not indifferent to him ; but that he would so 
soon ask her to be his wife had not crossed her 
mind. But here was the question, and what was 
she to say ? She felt that she loved him, and 
she was too good and true a woman to say '^ no ^^ 
merely for the purpose of playing with her 
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lover. So she stood still, with her head bent to 
the ground, while he continued with increasing 
boldness, — 

•' Oh, Emily, tell me that I have not been too 
presumptuous in thus speaking to you ? " 

But Miss Crookenden stood still, with a 
solemn look upon her face. Though she had con- 
fessed to herself her love for him, yet when 
brought face to face with the question she saw 
that many things were involved in it which she 
had not realized before. At last she said, 
slowly, — 

'^ Mr. Winnersley, I have never thought 
about it.^^ 

." Do you think you could think ? " asked he, 
in a low and passionate voice. 

And then, after a short pause, a little hand 
stole towards his hand, and the lovers were indeed 
happy. No thoughts of the hard world rose 
before them : these would come to-morrow. 

It was growing dusk as Mr. Winnersley and 
his companion rejoined the rest of the company. 
The schoolmaster was ringing a bell to assemble 
the children ; this did not take long to do, for 
they were getting tired, and had collected in 
groups on the lawn. They were placed in a 
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semicircular row, whilst in the centre stood the 
vicar and the rest of the company. The prizes 
were now distributed, and Mr. Perry spoke to 
the children, and told them, as children always 
are told at school feasts (and we will hope that 
it makes a good impression upon them), to be 
good children, the better for the kindness shown 
them by giving them a treat ; and that the object 
of this kindness was that they should grow up to 
be good men and women ; and he continued with 
more good advice of the same nature. After he 
had finished they sang the evening hymn, and 
then filing before the company, they had each a 
good lump of cake given them, and marched off in 
. the dark, making the place ring with their shouts. 
Some few of Mr. Larchpole^s more intimate 
Mends then went into the house, where supper 
was provided for them ; after supper the carriages 
drove up and the party separated— Miss Crook- 
enden returning to Oakhanger in the carriage of 
a lady who would have to pass her house on her 
way home. 

Alicia had not taken that interest in the school- 
children that her sister or Miss Crookenden had ; 
while they were doing their best to amuse the 
children, Miss Lishey stood by and looked on. 
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considering, it may be, that the weather was too 
warm for any exertion to be pleasant to herself; 
for I am sorry to say that Lishey's first thought 
was generally for her own comfort, and I should 
not wonder if she looked upon the two aforesaid 
ladies with a feeling of compassionate superiority 
at being so cool and comfortable, whilst they 
were so foolishly exerting themselves for the 
sake of poor village children who would probably 
soon forget their particular kindness in their en- 
joyment of the whole treat; and Alicia rarely 
did anything that would not sooner or later be of 
direct advantage to herself. 

Being thus unoccupied, Alicia could not help 
observing the attention paid by Mr. Winnersley 
to Miss Crookenden, and being, as I have said, 
fond of admiration herself, she felt that it was a 
personal injury that her father^s curate should 
prefer the society of a paid organist to that of 
his vicar^s daughter; not that she cared a bit 
about him personally, for she had so pondered 
over Loyton and his afiairs that she had come 
to regard him as no bad young fellow, though 
she did not actually love him ; but this fact did 
not prevent her from enjoying a little flirtation 
with other men if she had the chance. 
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This pettishness found a vent as she was 
walking home from the Lawns in the evening ; 
she, walking with her sister, aUowed Mr. and 
Mrs. Perry 1k> get some distence in front, and 
after a short silence she observed — 

" I can^t think what Mr. Winnersley can see 
in that girl Emily Crookenden.^^ 

'^ Can't you ? I think she is a very nice girl 
indeed,^^ said her sister. 

" I shouldn't have thought so/' said Lishey. 

'' Why not ? '' 

'^ Because she is such a forward thing; I 
noticed the way she encouraged him.'' 
Encouraged him ! I don't think so." 
I do, though ; I saw her take him into the 
conservatory and then down the shrubbery 
walk." 

I fancy he took her, not she him." 
Then he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
taking notice of such a girl as that," said Alicia, 
unconsciously changing her point of attack, ''she's 
only a paid music-mistress." 

'' In my idea it is a great credit to her that 
she does help herself and her mother by her 
industry." 

*' But that doesn't make her a person to be 
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noticed by people in any position at all. Mr. 
Winnersley onght to know better tlian to go 
after her when his vicar^s daughters are present.^' 

'^ I donH think he was so very wrong, Lishey 
dear/^ said Nellie, deprecatingly, seeing that 
Alicia was working herself up into a passion. 
'^ Surely he may please himself/^ 

''It's all very well for you to say so/' said 
Alicia, snappishly, '' you're so good you always 
have someone after you." 

'' Oh, Lishey, how can you say such a thing ? " 
exclaimed Nellie. She was not unaccustomed to 
these taunts of her sister's, for Lishey, when in a 
temper, as she was to-night, would sneer at every- 
thing, her sister included, however cool and col- 
lected she might be at other times ; but Ellen 
with her forgiving and gentle temperament, 
would never retort, but would try by all means 
in her power to bring her sister to a better 
frame of mind. 

'' Yes, you have," said Alicia, in a hard voice, 
" you have Mr. Lindridge and Mr. Selton always 
at your heels ; and I suppose they please them- 
selves." 

'^ Yes, indeed," said Nellie earnestly. 
No, they don't," said Lishey triumphantly. 



({ 
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^' they please you, and what is more they know 

'^ I like them both very much as friends/' 
said Nellie quietly, " but you know I don't give 
them encouragement/' 

^' No, I don't know it/' said Lishey, though 
she was obliged to confess to herself that what 
her sister said was true. 

At this point their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the passing of some village man, who, 
having taken far too much beer, was reeling 
home in the dusk of the evening. '' Good night 
to you. Parson Ned," said he in a familiar tone 
as he passed; and then staggering along, he 
began to sing in a drunken voice the chorus of a 
drinking song he had probably just heard : 

" Then marry a girl in your own rank of life, 
And don't seek one above you, 
For though you may think you've got a grand wife. 
She soon will cease to love you." 

And as he passed the girls he bellowed it out 
again. 

^' Poor man ! " said Nellie, as they heard his 
voice get fainter and fainter as he passed along 
the road; "I am sorry for him." 

^' And so am I, indeed," said Lishey involun- 
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tariljT; a picture of his wife waiting for him at 
home, to be saluted, it may be, with blows, arising 
before her, for her heart was not deadened to the 
wickedness of drunkenness. 

This episode quite changed the current of 
Miss Perry's thoughts ; the words of the drunken 
man brought back to her her proceedings with 
regard to Loyton, and when she considered how 
she was outwitting all her relations, and how 
superior she would soon be to her sister, her 
good temper in a measure returned, and her envy 
of the attentions paid to her sister and Miss 
Crookenden abated ; so she said quietly, though 
she could not help just the shadow of a sneer 
passing over her words, — 

''Well, Nellie, I know you donH encourage 
them ; but when you have made your choice, I 
hope you may be happy." 

'' At all events, I will make no one else un- 
happy by it," answered Ellen gently, for she 
could not help confessing to herself that the 
society of Mr. Selton was not unpleasant to her, 
and that if at some future time he were to ask 
her to be his wife, she would not answer him 
with ''no." 

After this, both walked silently, wrapped in 
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their own thoughts, the one pondering on a love 
that was good and true and pleasant, the other 
on designs that were to take the place of love, 
and schemes that were to gain for her that 
worldly position she so hungered after. 

While the girls were thus talking, Mrs. Perry, 
knowing that they were out of hearing, was con- 
gratulating herself and her husband on the fact 
that Mr« Winnersley^s attentions were directed 
towards Miss Crookenden and not towards either 
of her daughters. 

'' I am very glad, my dear Edward, that Mr. 
Winnersley does not bother Lishey, or even 
Nellie, with his attentions. I think that girl — 
Miss Crookenden '^ (for Mrs. Perry, too, con- 
sidered that it was not genteel to work for 
money, even if it was respectable), ''whom he 
seems to fancy so much, is far more suited to 
him. He may be of a very good family, but he 
is poor, and a poor man — even although he be a 
clergyman — can take no position.^' 

I am bound to say that these were not Mrs. 
Perry^s usual opinions, for she was generally 
very favourably disposed towards the cloth, and 
considered that a clergyman could not be other- 
wise than a man of position ; but she was nettled 
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and annoyed that the very fact over the absence 
of which she now pretended to rejoice had not 
happened, for though she looked higher for her 
daughter, still she did not like her to be overlooked. 

Mr. Perry, however, to her speech, ventured 
to answer, that ^' happiness ought not to be left 
out of consideration.^' 

'' A girl like Lishey, Edward,'' rejoined his 
wife, ''cannot be happy unless she takes the 
position she is entitled to by birth, and this 
position is not to be maintained without wealth." 

On the point under discussion, we already 
know that Mr. Perry's views were different from 
those of his wife ; however, he meekly said no- 
thing, but allowed his wife to hold her own ideas, 
without attempting to combat them, very pro- 
bably because he knew it would be no use so 
to do. 

At this juncture the drunken man passed by, 
and as the words of his song struck upon Mrs. 
Perry's ear, they perhaps sounded very applicable 
to her ambitious designs for her daughter, and 
a passing doubt might have suggested itself 
whether, indeed, her husband might not be right 
as to the unhappiness caused by unequal mar- 
riages ; but she said nothing to indicate that the 
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current of her thoughts was running in such a 
direction; and her doubt, if she had one, re- 
mained only for a moment, for immediately it 
struck her that any marriage she might contem- 
plate for her daughter could not possibly be 
unequal, whatever the world might say to it, for 
Lishey, in her idea, would not disgrace anyone, 
whatever might be his worldly standing. 

While these things were passing through her 
mind she was silent ; and the parson, contented 
with his own ideas, as he often was, did not 
attempt to impart them to, or elicit new ones 
from his companion. So they also walked on 
without speaking. They were not long, however, 
before they reached the Vicarage gate, and just 
then their daughters, who had quickened their 
pace, caught them up. They all went through 
the drive gate together, and as they were walk- 
ing up to the house the parson said, — 

" Well, Lishey, dear, and how have you liked 
the school feast ? ^^ 

'^ Oh, very much,^^ answered Alicia enthusi- 
astically. 

'^ I am afraid If ellie is tired,^^ said he, address- 
ing himself to her. 

" 'No, indeed I am not,'^ said she. "I don^t 
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think that anything when you take an interest 
in it tires you half so much as if you do not/^ 

Perhaps if Alicia had been alone with her 
sister when she made such a speech, she might 
have made some comment upon it, and brought 
either Lindridge or Selton, or both, into the 
question ; but being with her father and mother, 
she thought it best to agree with her sister, and 
said, — 

'^ I was so interested all the time/' 
And so she had been, but not in the children 
or their proceedings, as she wished her parents 
to think. 





CHAPTER X. 

Jbeeuiah Sleight visits Waenton. 

pREMIAH SLEIGHT had by this 
time succeeded in verifying the 
f K ts uf the Loyton pedigree, and 
had tnieu it back to a marriage 
at Chancebndge, between the Reverend James 
Loyton and a certain Joyce Warnton, and of 
which Reverend James Loyton, the James 
Loyton at the Vicarage was great-grandaon. 
Bat he had not yet found out in what relation- 
ship Joyce Warnton stood to the family at 
Warnton Conrt ; and in order to do so he 
decided to search Warnton parish registers, and 
having a spare day on his hands, he took the 
opportunity both of having a walk in the country 
and of visiting Warnton Kings. 
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In his search through the Chancebridge 
registers, he found another Wamton marriage 
which took place about the same time as the 
former one, namely, the marriage of Eichard 
Coynor with Dorothy Wamton : this lady he 
imagined to be the other Miss Wamton alluded 
to by James Loyton in his account of his family. 
But he could find no further trace of her in the 
register. 

I don^t think that Lawyer Sleight, in his 
inmost heart, expected to get much worldly 
advantage by thus constituting himself legal 
guardian of Loyton^s expectations, but his grasp- 
ing nature prompted him to take up anything 
that had on the face of it a good chance of 
benefiting himself; so he was led to prove the 
pedigree of Loyton, and when he had done so 
he found that it was more likely to be of benefit 
to himself than he had at first imagined, though 
he was still far from satisfied. He saw at once 
what he had to contend with. First and most 
important was the fact that Ralph Wamton 
might make a will. It was well known that 
the Wamton estate had been entailed on young 
Ralph, but now that he was dead, and the Squire 
had no other children, the power of willing the 
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estate reverted to him. But by some means 
a report had lately got about, which we, who are 
behind the scenes, know to have been founded 
upon fact, that he would make no will. Sleight, 
of course, could put no trust in these reports ; 
he knew how uncertain such a fact would be 
even if there were any better foundation for 
the report than popular rumour. But still he 
felt that it was no bad thing to have discovered 
the heir-at-law, in case popular rumour should 
be borne out by the result, nor was it in any 
degree disadvantageous to him to have the heir- 
at-law under his own control. But was he the 
heir-at-law ? This was the doubt that seemed 
to him the most important. Was Dorothy 
Wamton sister or cousin of Joyce ? If she was 
sister, her descendants, if any, would share with 
Loyton in the Warnton property; if. she was 
cousin, she might be the daughter of a brother 
older than the father of Joyce, and in conse- 
quence her descendants might have a prior 
claim upon Warnton Court. This doubt he 
expected to solve by searching Wamton 
register. 

The registers of Wamton Kings were kept 
in the vestry, and were left by the Reverend 
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Edward Perry to the care and management of 
Thomas Cross, the clerk, and generally he de- 
puted him to remain in the vestry while anybody 
was searching, instead of being present himself. 

'^ Dear me/' said the parson, one morning at 
breakfast while he was reading a letter he had 
just received, '^ here's a letter from Mr. Sleight.'' 

'' What about, papa ? " asked Alicia imme- 
diately, hearing Sleight's name mentioned, and 
remembering his views on Loyton's case. 

'^ Why, he wants to look through our register 
for Wamton entries," answered Mr. Perry. 

'^ How interesting," said Alicia : '' of course 
you will let him ? " 

'^ Let him," said Mr. Perry, still looking at 
the letter as if pondering over it, ^' I can't pre- 
vent him doing so if he likes. I wonder if he 
is looking into Loyton's claims. I shall be 
with him while he is searching, and see if I can 
find out what he is about." 

'^ Shall you, Edward ? " broke in Mrs. Perry, 
and something in her tone caused her husband 
to look up at her. 

'^ I don't know," said Mr. Perry, suddenly 
brought to a sense of his wife's displeasure at 
his remarks, which was indicated by her expres- 
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sion, and which caused him hurriedly to put the 
letter into his pocket, and forthwith begin some 
other subject of conversation. 

After breakfast was over, and Mrs. Perry had 
secured an opportunity of speaking to her hus- 
band in private, she took him severely to task 
for speaking so unguardedly of Loyton before 
Alicia. 

'' How could you be so thoughtless, Edward/' 
said she, '^ after you know what has passed about 
Loyton ? '^ 

'' I didn't think of it, Elizabeth, my dear,'' 
said the parson mildly. 

"That is the very fault I find with you, 
Edward; you are always not thinking, and 
saying things you should not." 

'^ But now it is said, I don't see any harm," 
remonstrated Mr, Perry. 

'' You never see anything everybody else can : 
of course it is harm. Every mention of Loyton 
in Alicia's presence is harm." 

" Is it ? " asked the parson innocently. 

" Of course it is," answered his wife. " But 
you are hopeless. I never shall drive common 
sense into you — never," said Mrs. Perry re- 
signedly. 
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I think, though, I may as well see what 
extracts he makes, Elizabeth,'^ said the parson, 
retreating under his wife's sharp words. 

'^ Yes, I should like to know that,'' said Mrs. 
Perry, '' you had certainly better be with him, 
but don't tell anyone but myself about it." 

'' Cross will be there," said Mr. Perry, '^ he 
always takes such interest in these researches, 
and I can't shut him out from this one." 

'^ Well, never mind Cross," said his wife, '' but 
don't say anything more about it to Alicia or 
Nelly. Fix what time you like, but don't let 
the girls know." 

'^ Very well, my dear," assented her husband, 
'^ it shall be as you wish." And in the course 
of the day he wrote to Mr. Sleight, telling 
him he could search "the register on the day and 
hour mentioned in his letter. 

Mr. Perry awaited Jeremiah Sleight's arrival 
leaning on his drive gate, a very favourite 
position of his, since it was a point of vantage 
from which he could see much of what was going 
on among the houses that were clustered round 
the church, and from which, of course, he could 
see anyone who went up to the church itself. 
Punctual to the moment, for he prided himself 
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upon his punctuality, Mr. Sleight came up to 
the church and the parson went across from his 
drive gate to meet him. 

'^You are very punctual, Mr. Sleight/^ said 
the parson, perhaps the more admiring that 
quality because of the absence of it from his own 
composition. 

" Punctuality, my dear sir,^^ said Mr. Sleight, 
rubbing his hands gently together, and with his 
peculiar smile on his face, '^ is a most important 
quality in a man of business, and is especially 
necessary when a favour is being bestowed.'^ 

It was one of Mr. Sleight^s peculiarities never 
to own that he had a right to do anything, and 
even if he might have had an occasion to enforce 
a right, he would proceed with a smile to take 
advantage of the favour accorded him^ But, at 
the same time, he never on any occasion allowed 
a right of his to remain unasserted. 

^^ Don^t call it a favour, Mr. Sleight,^^ said the 
parson, ^' you are very welcome. But what is it 
you want to find out ? '^ 

^^ The fact is, Mr. Perry, I, like many others, am 
interested in the Warnton family, and when you 
want to find out anything about a family, go to 
head-quarters, my dear sir, go to head-quarters.^^ 
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'^And so you come here/' said Mr. Perry, 
smiling ; ^' I hope you will find what you want/' 

By this time they had reached the vestry, and 
Cross, who was there, produced the register. 

'^ What years do you want to search ?" asked 
Mr. Perry. 

^^ I want to begin about a hundred and twenty 
or thirty years ago, if you will be so good as to 
let me/' 

^^ I have not looked through the register my- 
self, and as I naturally am interested in the 
family, perhaps you will tell me if you find any- 
thing of importance/' 

^^ Certainly, with the greatest pleasure, Mr. 
Perry," said Mr. Sleight. 

So Mr. Perry stood by while the lawyer in 
silence looked over the book and made extracts 
therefrom ; his smile, as he did so, at times 
seeming to deepen, and at others nearly to die 
away altogether. After he had finished his 
search, the parson observed him go over one 
place in the register carefully two or three times ; 
then closing the register he rubbed his hands 
together and said, ^' Thank you, my dear sir ; it 
is most interesting ; I dare say you know that 
one of my hobbies is genealogy ? " 
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" I have heard so" said Mr. Perry. '^ But what 
have you found out this morning ? " 

" Not so much as I expected, decidedly not 
so much as I expected, but still what is very 
interesting.^' 

^' Have you found anything to confirm Loy- 
ton's tale ? " asked the parson ; '^ he has told me 
that you know it.'' 

^' Well, partly, sir, partly ; but I may decidedly 
Bay not entirely. The facts stand thus : I have 
found the birth of the Miss Warnton that 
married a Loyton, and thus his descent is proved 
without a doubt ; but I can find no trace of the 
other lady he mentions. But that there was 
another Miss Warnton I am certain." 

" But you know nothing of this lady and her 
descendants, do you ? " asked the parson. 

" If we can't find any trace of them, we must 
not therefore assume that there are none. No, 
my dear sir, we must be careful, decidedly care- 
ful, in matters of genealogy." 

''Then you think Loyton has no chance of 
succeeding to the property ? " 

'' Succeeding to the property, Mr. Perry ? 
Look at the facts, my dear sir, look at the facts," 
said the lawyer, sKghtly parting his hands, and 
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then gently rubbing them together again. ^^ The 
present owner is not dead yet, and of course all 
suppositions are out of place until then/^ 

^^ But if he should make no will ?" suggested 
Mr. Perry. 

'^ If it does turn out so, Mr. Perry, then ^if' 
comes into consideration, but until then it is 
perfectly useless,'^ said Mr. Sleight, decisively, 
taking up his hat, and feeing Cross, who had 
been there all the time. He then went out with 
Mr. Perry, and after a few commonplace remarks 
started back to Chancebridge. 

Mr. Perry followed out conscientiously his 
wife's injunction, and told no one else the little 
he had to tell; how little it was he found out 
when he detailed to his wife his conversation 
with Sleight. In fact the lawyer had carefully 
abstained from giving any information beyond 
what was already known, except that he said 
Loyton's tale was true ; nor had he given any 
opinion whatever as to the prospects of Mr. 
Perry's gardener. Mrs. Perry laid down her 
husband's usual thoughtlessness as the cause of 
his having gleaned so little information, and inti- 
mated to him that she was sure she could have 
done better, a point upon which he did not con- 
tradict her. 
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Thomas Cross, after he had locked up the 
register and left the church, made the best of his 
way to the Warnton Arms, and calling for a 
mug of beer, he began to tell Joe Dorman of 
Sleight^s visit to the register, which he assever- 
ated had made him very thirsty. 

Joe Dorman listened attentively to all Cross 
told him, and when the clerk came to that part 
of his tale in which Sleight said that Loyton was 
without doubt related to the Squire, he could not 
help drawing himself up, and triumphantly re- 
marking, though apparently with a sense of pro- 
found relief, — 

'' Why, that's just what I said.'' 

Cross was by no means inclined to let Joe's 
assumption of superiority pass unquestioned, 
especially as he too was disappointed at learning 
so little from Sleight, so he said — 

'^ But we all said so too." 

Joe, however, deemed this unworthy of a re- 
ply, and asked if he had heard anything more. 

^' No, I heard nothing more, but Mr. Sleight 
and Parson Ned went off talking, and I don't 
know what he told him then." 

Joe shook his head doubtfully. ^^ Lawyer 
Sleight's a deep one. There's something in it 
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you may be sure, Thomas Cross; I say so, 
said he. 

'^ Perhaps there is, and perhaps there isnH,'^ 
said Cross, as he finished his beer and went out, 
'' don^t be too certain, Joe/^ 

And Joe went into his parlonr and sat down, 
pondering over the confirmation of what he 
thonght was his own idea. 

It was not long before the knowledge of 
Sleight^s visit was spread abroad through the 
parish. Joe Dorman had not been able to re- 
frain from telling some of his especial cronies 
how his suspicions had been confirmed. By these 
means it had come to Loyton's ears that his 
relationship to the Squire had been proved. But 
it did not make him any more confident about 
himself; in fact it seemed to him merely another 
confirmation of what he abeady believed, but 
considered of little or no importance. Of so Kttle 
importance indeed did he consider it, that he did 
not even tell Alicia at any of his meetings with 
her. So, though it was kept from her ears, it 
was not from any regard to Mrs. Perry's in- 
junction. 

Mr. Sleight, as he walked home, revolved in 
his mind the facts he had arrived at that day. 
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He had discovered that Joyce Wamton, the wife 
of James Loyton^ was the daughter of a John 
Warnton, younger and only brother of the then 
Squire, though he had not, as he expected to do, 
found anything about Dorothy Wamton, and was 
still in the same doubt about her. But he had now 
proved in every generation the truth of Loyton^s 
pedigree, and would not be afraid to take it into 
any court of law. At the same time he had dis- 
covered that evidences of Dorothy Wamton were 
not to be found in the neighbourhood, and so, 
unless her descendants had kept a particular 
register of their descent it would be very difficult 
for them to prove their claim if they put one^ 
forward. He was quite satisfied on that point, 
and the only thing now doubtful, was whether 
the Squire would make a will. But this was a 
thing he could not provide against : if a will was 
made, his trouble would be of no use to him ; if 
a will was not produced, he was ready with Loy- 
ton's claim. So he was satisfied to wait. 








CHAPTER XI. 

Joe Dokhah uaees a Discovert. 

jjIOE DORMAN, as mine host of the 
Wamton Arms, did not think it 
beneath his dignity to add to the 
wealth that flowed into Ms pockets 
thereby by keeping a small dairy &rm. He had 
some few acres of grass land and three cows, aad 
their milk he sold to some of the inhabitants who 
did not keep those indispensable animals, and in 
the summer he did a good bosiness by snpplying 
the lodgers in the village also. Most of Joe's 
land lay down in the valley by the stream, and 
one of his fields joined up to the Vicarage 
grounds, firom which it was separated by a sunk 
fence, whilst another ran alongside the lime 
avenue we have already seen. 
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Joe Dorman was a dull^ good-natured man, 
and, like many men of his disposition, he was 
intensely suspicious; he would ponder over a 
cipcumstance, however trifling in itself, until it 
gained great importance in his eyes, and then he 
would shake his head, and mutter to himself, 
" There's something in it/* And yet Joe Dor- 
man was highly conscientious, and was to be 
implicitly trusted in all matters of business. His 
milk, if not entirely free from water, had far less 
of that element in it than that of his milk-dealing 
neighbours; his beer was very good, and his 
tobacco was not soddened with water. Joe, 
nevertheless, was one of those men whose very 
appearance invites a practical joke. One man, 
however tattered and torn, will command at least 
respect from the passer-by, whilst another, what>- 
ever may be his social position, is the butt of 
everyone with whom he comes in contact. 
Many, therefore, were the tricks played upon 
Joe Dorman. Most irate when he discovered 
himself to be a victim, he would soon cool down 
and laugh as heartily as anjraie at the joke ; and 
although he was chaffed and victimized in this 
manner, he was too great a favourite to be really 
harmed. 
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Poor Joe had been sadly taken in one night 
during the past winter. One evening he was 
sitting by his comfortable fire, pipe in mouth, 
reading over the local paper by the light of a 
flickering candle, and Kstening, with great satis- 
faction at his own position, to the rain pattering 
on his window and the wind whistUng at his 
front door. Suddenly, one of the younger lads 
of the village burst into the room : " Oh ! Mr. 
Dorman, your best cow is choking ! '' exclaimed 
the youngster, with every appearance of haste. 
Up jumped Joe, put down his favourite ^^church- 
warden '' so hurriedly that it was shivered into 
fragments, and as hurriedly lighting his old horn 
lantern, rushed out into the pouring rain across 
his yard to his cowhouse, only to find his three 
cows quietly lying down, and looking round 
mildly, astonished at the unwonted apparition. 
Evidently they were all right, and Joe retraced 
his steps, vowing vengeance against everybody, 
when suddenly the extraordinary appearance of 
his pump attracted his attention : the handle was 
stuck straight out, and was evidently not as it 
should be, and to Joe^s great horror and indig- 
nation, a closer inspection showed that someone 
had played upon him the time-honoured joke of 
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Stopping up his pmnp-spout with a turnip. Joe^s 
rage was unbounded; he did not stop to think 
that whoever had so insulted his dignity as to 
ill-treat his pump had probably got well soaked 
by the rain during his operations, and he got no 
comfort from that idea. However, by degrees 
he calmed down and began to see the ludicrous 
side of the occurrence, and by the time his cus- 
tomers began to drop in for their nightly glass, 
he had quite got over his anger. And well it 
was that he had begun to think thus of his fruit- 
less journey, for he had to stand a great quantity 
of banter that night. Everybody seemed to 
know of the accident to his favourite cow, and 
everybody inquired earnestly after its health. 
But Joe by this time was again in a good humour 
with himself and all the world, and placing his 
thumbs in their usual resting-place, leant back in 
his chair, and answered all inquiries with a loud 
laugh and a boisterous exclamation : — " Indeed, 
there was something in it.^' It was a long time 
before Joe heard the last of the accident. 

But this was at least ten months ago, and the 
novelty of the thing had worn away. Joe^s 
cows had since then flourished, and no mishap 
had happened either to them or their iron-handled 
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companion, and they were now turned out in the 
meadows near the Vicarage. The Wamton Arms 
was no great distance away across the fields ; and 
as the weather was not yet cold enough to cause 
the cows to be taken home every night, they 
remained in the meadows, and either Joe, or the 
man he kept to help him, went night and morn- 
ing to milk them. 

One morning Joe was up early, and came 
down to his cows with his milk-cans in his hands 
and his milking-stool under his arm. His cows 
happened to be under the lime-trees, which had 
now lost nearly all their leaves, and Joe went 
there to milk them. He stood there some few 
seconds before ho commenced operations, and as 
he did so he heard voices on the other side of 
the hedge. Joe^s curiosity was aroused, and 
standing on tiptoe, he peered over the hedge that 
divided his fields from the Vicarage. He saw 
directly that the voices belonged to James Loyton 
and Miss Perry, and he observed also that they 
were walking together on terms of great fami- 
liarity, and that there was ^^ something in it^^ 
that there ought not to be. Whether Joe would 
have stood quietly whilst they came near, and so 
have heard what they were talking about, I do 
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not know, but as it was he had not the chance of 
doing so, for he was so astonished at the sight 
that he let fall his cans and sank down upon his 
milking-stool in a state of most abject wonder. 
Of course the clatter of the falling cans informed 
Loyton and his companion that someone was 
there, and so Joe heard them no more. 

Joe Dorman milked very slowly and with 
great deliberation that morning, frequently stop- 
ping to shake his head and mutter to himself; in 
fact his conduct was so unlike that which his 
favourite cow had been accustomed to, that she 
brought him to his senses by kicking over the 
pail, and sending Joe flat on his back on the wet 
grass. Quickly recovering himself, however, and 
picking up his pail, which, luckily, when over- 
turned had but little milk in it, he went on with 
his occupation in a much steadier manner, whether 
induced thereto by the fear of losing more of his 
milk, or because he wisely deferred the consider- 
ation , of his course of action to a more fitting 
opportunity, cannot now be known. Suffice it 
to say that his walk from the field to his house 
occupied a longer time than usual, and that he 
was unusually silent that morning. The fact was 
that he had a weightier subject on his mind than 
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he was accustomed to^ and it took every one of 
his available wits to see clearly what course he 
ought to take. 

Joe at once saw that something was going on 
that the parson ought to know. Strange to say^ 
all his suppositions about Loyton were put to 
flight by the fact that the parson's daughter was 
walking on intimate terms with the parson's 
gardener. Should he^ or should he not^ go and 
tell the parson what he had seen was the question 
he set himself to solve. Now Joe, as I have 
said, was not gifted with any superabundance of 
brains, but still he had enough to see that to tell 
the parson would be a very delicate business, and 
that it would be far easier to keep his own counsel 
and say nothing to anybody about what he had 
seen. But here his conscientiousness stepped 
in : he could never have faced the parson with 
any degree of comfort, knowing what he did 
about his daughter, and feeling that he was doing 
him a wrong by not speaking to him at once. 
Perhaps a man of greater strength of mind would 
at once have determined to keep his own counsel 
— ^it may be, taking refuge in that time-worn 
excuse for indifference, ^^It's no business of 
mine.'' But Dorman was not of this disposition : 
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he felt that he must tell the parson, however 
disagreeable to himself the telling might be; 
and he also made up his mind to do it as soon 
as he could, and get it over. So that afternoon 
Joe put on a decent coat, and taking up his best 
hat, he started for the Vicarage. 

Joe Dorman's mind did not comfortably con- 
tain more than one idea at a time; up to the 
present this idea had been that he must go to 
the Vicarage, but now that he was on his way, 
this idea began to fade, and dire misgivings as to 
what he was to say arose before him ; and as he 
neared the parson's house, what little self-posses- 
sion he had before had begun to desert him, and 
instinct, more than reason, kept urging him on- 
wards. At last he reached the back-door of the 
Vicarage, and the sharp sound of the bell as he 
pulled it brought him somewhat to his senses. 

He was shown in to the vicar's little study, 
and had only time to look round the room — ^by 
which look, however, I don't think he gained 
much information — ^before the parson himself 
came in. 

" Good day, Dorman," said he. " What is it 
you want to see me about ? " 

Dorman fidgeted with his hat with one hand, 

E 
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whilst the thumb of the other went straight to 
the armhole of his waistcoat^ and he looked at the 
parson with a puzded air. He did not quite 
Kke to come to the subject at once, frightened, 
perhaps, as to how his business would be re- 
ceived ; so he said slowly and hesitatingly, — 

^^I saw something, sir, this morning, that I 
think you ought to know of/^ 

^^ Something I ought to know, is it ?" repeated 
Mr. Perry. ^^ What is it — one of my parishioners 
misconducting himself ? " 

^^ Well, not exactly a parishioner, sir,^^ an- 
swered Dorman, dubiously, putting off the evil ' 
moment. 

" Who was it, then ? ^' questioned the parson. 
And then, after a short pause, during which 
time Joe looked doubtfully at the parson, and 
then at the ceiling, and then at the floor, a sudden 
access of courage seemed to seize him, and he 
told him the whole story. 

Mr. Perry listened attentively to Joe^s tale ; he 
did not allow him to see how much he was affected 
by it, but all the time he was thinking over how 
he could best turn off Joe^s suspicions, and put 
a good face on the matter. How much he was 
grieved and vexed, not only at his daughter 
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placing herself in such a position, but also at her 
so deliberately breaking the promise she made to 
her mother, he did not allow himself to realize, 
for all his thoughts were turned to getting the 
matter hushed up. 

Joe, seeing that Mr. Perry listened so calmly 
to his narrative, plucked up his spirits, and began 
to feel quite at his ease ; and after he had told 
aU, he suddenly thought about Loyton's expecta- 
tions, and immediately asked the parson his 
opinion about the matter. 

The parson being a man who disliked trouble 
of any kind, and feeling that it would indeed be 
a great trouble to have his daughter commonly 
talked about, and who also, to prevent this hap- 
pening, perhaps did not mind departing a little 
from the strict truth, saw here the chance he had 
been seeking ; for if he gave thick-headed Joe 
to understand that he believed him to be the 
man, and that his daughter's meetings with him 
were not unknown to him, he would take the 
edge off Joe's suspicions, and a word to him to 
keep it quiet would have the desired effect. 
So he answered, — 

^^ I have no doubt of his being at least related 
to the Squire/' 
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'^ So Cross told me, air/' said Joe, by his re- 
mark letting Mr. Perry know that Mr. Sleight^s 
visit to Warnton, and probably all he said also, 
was well known in the parish. 
, '^ If he 'does get the property, Dorman, he will 
be very rich,^^ continued the parson. 

^^ It will be very different for him then, won^t 
it, sir ? '^ remarked Joe. 

'^ He may not be a gardener always,'' said Mr. 
Perry. 

It began to glimmer before the astonished Joe 
what the parson was driving at, and that he had 
oome to tell him something he already knew, and 
his astonishment was so great that a knowing 
smile rose over his round cheeks, and he could 
not help blurting out, — 

^' You knew that they were sweet upon each 
other then, did you ? '' 

He wondered at himself after he had uttered 
this sentence, for he could understand that it was 
not quite the thing to say under the circum- 
stances, and he expected a rebuke for his rude 
speech ; but if the parson was offended, he did 
not show it, but said, forcing himself to appear 
amused, — 

" Well, Dorman, I won't say anything about 
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th^t, but I don^t want it to be known in the 
village wliat I think about Loyton^s prospects, 
for such things always get talked about, and if it 
gets to Ms ears, it will quite spoil him as a gar- 
dener — for me at all events. So I know I can 
trust you, Joe, not to chatter about it in the 
village. Thank you for coming to tell me.^^ And 
the parson rose, and Dorman picked up his hat, 
which he had dropped in the course of the con- 
versation, and left the parson^s study. 

Mr. Perry was quite right in trusting Joe 
Dorman; now that his suspicions were dispeUed, 
he would have felt it a great blow to his own 
self-importance to let anybody else share it with 
him. So his feelings during the walk to the 
Parsonage were very diflferent from those he now 
experienced. He smiled as he thought how 
knowing he must have been to have seen all the 
time that there was something in it, and to have 
told everybody that he thought there was some- 
thing in it; aid now, though he might repeat 
his opinions, how particularly careful he would 
be not to say that he knew there was something 
in it. 

Mr. Perry, when Dorman had left the house, 
at once sought his wife, not this time merely 
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from the habit of going to his wife for advice in 
everything, but because he thought that this 
matter so deeply touched them both, that what- 
ever steps might be taken to remedy it ought to 
be agreed upon together. He soon found Mrs. 
Perry, and asked her to come to his study, for 
there he was sure of not being interrupted. 
Mrs. Perry at once saw that something weighed 
heavily upon her husband^s mind, for only very 
important questions of family policy were dis- 
cussed in her husband^s room, and questions, too, 
in which he asserted his right to have an equal 
voice with her own. 

^^ Won^t I scold Alicia ! '^ said Mrs. Perry 
angrily, when she had heard the parson^s tale. 

^^ I should not, my dear,^^ said the parson ; " I 
am afraid it would only make her more deter- 
mined to follow her own course/^ 

But I must speak to hex about it,^^ said she ; 
she promised me not to talk to him. To think 
of our daughter so lowering herself ! Why did 
we not send him away before ? " 

" At all events, we must send him away now.'' 

^^ Yea, that we must ; send him off to-morrow, 
or next day, or as soon as ever we can,'' said 
Mrs. Perry. 
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Mrs. Perry was utterly knocked up by what 
she had heard, and it was with difficulty that the 
parson had restrained her from sending at once 
for Alicia or Loyton — she did not much care 
which — to expend her wrath upon. But as Mrs. 
Perry became more excitable under difficulties, 
the calmness of the parson stood him in good 
stead, and he was much more likely to pursue 
the right course than his usually more managing 
wife. 

How far Alicia had strayed from maidenly 
propriety both knew, and both knew well the 
determination of her character ; it was, indeed, a 
shock to both her parents to find that their eldest 
daughter was no longer to be trusted, and of the 
two I am not sure if placid Mr. Perry did not 
feel it more than his wife. 

^^ I should not say anything to Alicia herself 
about it,^' said Mr. Perry, '^ nor should I be in a 
hurry to send Loyton away.^^ 

^^ Oh, they must be separated,^^ broke in Mrs. 
Perry ; ^^ they must indeed .^^ 

^^Yes, my dear,^^ assented the parson, ^'but 
to do it hastily would do more harm than good. 
I have a plan that I think will be successful, if 
you approve of it, Elizabeth.'' 
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Mrs. Perry had a sister, by name Mary, who 
had married Thomas Duggard, a large farmer at 
Closingham, a village some fifty or sixty miles 
away from Wamton Kings ; she had no children, 
and had often written to Mrs. Perry, asking her 
to allow one of her daughters to go over and 
stay with her at the Bicknall Farm; but Mrs. 
Perry, in whose idea farms and farming were not 
genteel, had always hitherto made an excuse, but 
Mrs. Duggard, whenever she wrote to her sister, 
which was not often, mentioned the subject to 
her. It so happened that Mrs. Perry, some few 
days ago, had received a letter from her sister 
containing the usual invitation, and it was yet 
unanswered. 

^^ I propose,^' continued Mr. Perry, '^ that we 
let Alicia go and stay with Mrs. Duggard at 
Closingham for a month or two, while we get 
Loyton out of the way/' 

'' I don't think she would Uke to go,'' said 
Mrs. Perry; ^^ but anything is better than letting 
her stay here with that man Loyton." 

^^ I think you had better talk to her," said the 
parson, " and ask her if she would like to go." 

^'Yes, I will," said Mrs. Perry, brightening 
up at the idea of thus solving the great difficulty 
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that was before them ; ^^ and I will write to Mary 
to-morrow. I do hope she will go without 
making a fuss.^^ 

And so it was agreed that Alicia was to be 
asked to go and stay with her aunt; therefore 
she was taken aside by her mother after breakfast 
the next day, when, to Mrs. Perry^s astonish- 
ment, she consented with a kind of half-disguised 
eagerness, to. pay a long visit to her Aunt Dug- 
gard at the Bicknall Farm. 





CHAPTER SII. 

WHiT Mr8. CeOOKENDEN tells Me. WlKHEEaLKT. 




^HE Reverend Irwin Winnersley'a 
frequent meetings with Miss 
Crookenden had not gone alto- 
gether unnoticed, at least by one 
person, John Pilgrimson, who often came across 
them in his journeys to Oakhanger, where many 
of his customers resided. But John, although 
he himself saw the state of affairs, kept his own 
counsel, and as he had been clever enough to 
find it out, he left other people to do the same 
without his telling them, Mr. Winnersley, during 
the few months he had been in the parish, had 
become a great favourite with most of the 
parishioners, and especially with John Pilgrim- 
son : perhaps it was that he waa not " stuck up," 
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and frequently stopped to talk to the old man, 
and to listen to his long, mournful tales of the 
past history of the parish and its inhabitants ; 
but he never could get him to speak of himself ; 
if Mr. Winnersley ever tried to turn the conver- 
sation that way, the sweep would at once cease 
his talk and seem as suddenly to retire into him- 
self as an injured snail into its shell. 

You may be sure that Mr. Winnersley knew 
where Emily Crookenden was to give lessons 
the day after the school feast, so he started off 
to meet her as she left her pupiPs house, intend- 
ing to accompany her home, and get her mother's 
consent to their engagement. On his way down 
. the Oakhanger hill, he met John Pilgrimson, 
who, as usual, stopped to speak to him ; but the 
curate was in a hurry, and just halting to say 
good morning, made as if he would hasten on. 
This did not escape the notice of the sweep : he 
divined the cause directly, and said, — 

''Ah, sir, she's a good girl — she's a good 
girl, and will make a good wife." 

Irwin stopped at being thus addressed, a look 
of confusion covered his face, but he said nothing, 
for he could not deny the fact that the sweep 
implied, nor did he wish to confess it. 
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'' Get on, sir, get on/^ continued the sweep, 
seeming, as he generally did, to talk more to 
himself than to the person he really addressed, 
'' she is worth having ; get on, sir/^ And he 
touched his cap and started oflf. 

Mr. Winnersley could not help feeling an- 
noyed at being thus openly taxed with what he 
regarded as a profound secret, but when he came 
to think that it was the sweep, a privileged 
person, so to speak, who was thus advising him, 
his vexation was much allayed ; and amusement 
rather than anger getting the upper hand, he 
answered the sweep as they parted on their 
diflferent ways, — 

'^ I think I know what you mean, John ; 
thank you for your advice. Good morning.^' 

Not much was said between the lovers as they 
walked towards Mrs. Crookenden^s Kttle cottage; 
but not speaking about the subject nearest to 
the heart of each did not lessen their happiness : 
each knew who was first in the thoughts of the 
other, and the happiness caused by this was 
neither to be diminished nor increased by a 
thousand words more or less. 

Mrs. Crookenden was now entirely confined 
to her room; but she was able at intervals to 
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move to an easy-chair, and be wheeled to the 
window, from which there was a pretty view of 
the little stream overshadowed by trees, and 
at times she could receive a few of her more 
intimate friends. 

She was thus sitting, when Mr. Winnersley 
entered the room. He had frequently called 
upon her before, so that he was no stranger to 
her : she had been quietly watching the growing 
affection between her daughter and him for some 
time, not unwilling perhaps to find for her 
daughter, in the time of her bereavement which 
she felt now was not a long way off, a protector 
of whom she could approve. 

She was, therefore, not surprised when her 
daughter recounted to her what had taken place 
at the school feast, for although she had not 
expected the curate to declare himself quite so 
soon, still that he would do so sooner or later 
she felt assured. She knew, then, the object of 
his visit that afternoon, and after the usual 
greetings and inquiries had passed, and Mr. 
Winnersley was seated on a chair at the opposite 
side of the window to herself, somewhat con- 
strainedly and uneasily perhaps, she thus com- 
menced the conversation : 
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'^ Mj daughter has told me what you said to 
her yesterday at the Lawns/^ 

'^ I am very glad indeed/^ said Mr. Winnersley, 
much relieved that the subject was directly 
broached, and encouraged also by the favourable 
tone of Mrs. Crookenden^s remark ; ^' I do hope 
you don^t object to my proposal.'^ 

^^It is a very serious subject/^ said Mrs. 
Crookenden, '^and must not be approached 
without great deliberation.^^ 

Indeed it is/^ said Mr. Winnersley earnestly, 
but I love your daughter truly, and I hope 
that will go a long way towards influencing you 
in my favour.^^ 

'^ Love, Mr. Winnersley, however true— how- 
ever passionate, will keep no one from starving, 
without gold.^' 

'^But yet true love brings contentment, 
and contentment will make a little go a long 
way.'' 

^' That may be so,'' said Mrs. Crookenden, 
"and yet I should not like to think that my 
daughter would always have to struggle against 
poverty." 

Mr. Winnersley was silent : ho knew that 
Mrs. Crookenden was right, and that a life of 
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genteel'' poverty is the hardest life to be 
borne. She continued, — 

^^ You see, Mr. Winnersley, we are very poor ; 
I have but very few pounds a year to depend 
upon besides Emily's earnings. Now, she gives 
lessons in music ; then, as your wife, she could 
not well do so ; now, she plays the organ as 
professional organist ; then, as Mrs. Winnersley, 
she would be debarred from doing so, and so 
what means she has of adding to our little income 
would be denied her. You would marry a 
penniless girl, Mr. Winnersley." 

Irwin Winnersley was obliged to agree to 
what Mrs. Crookenden said. ^^I know that what 
I have, though sufficient for a bachelor, is hardly 
sufficient for a wife. I have only about one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to depend upon 
besides my curacy — and my curacy, though a 
very good one, is not to be reckoned a perma- 
nency ; but still my father, though not well oflf, 
has some interest, and in the course of a few 
years I may look for a living. I would be 
content to wait any length of time for your 
daughter if you will but consent to our engage- 
ment." 

'' I, myself, was the wife of a poor clergyman," 
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said Mrs. Crookenden, ^' and I know the strug- 
gles and strivings of such a life, and I should be 
sorry to think that my daughter was condemned 
to the same. And yet there is no one that I 
know whom I should prefer to you for a husband 
for my daughter. Mr. Winnersley, I have 
reason to think that my time on earth is now 
short, and when I am gone, Emily will be with- 
out anyone to care for her in the world. If you 
really love herj and I believe you do, I cannot 
object to your engagement to her ; but please 
don't think of marrying her yet, leave her to me 
during the short time that I shall be here."' 
And Mrs. Crookenden burst into tears. 

'^ Thank you, indeed, thank you,'' said Mr. 
Winnersley, deeply affected, and yet scarcely 
able to conceal his joy ; " I do indeed truly love 
Emily, and I will try to show you by my beha- 
viour how deeply grateful I am to you for your 
consent. You shall never regret it, Mrs. 
Crookenden, if I can help it." 

*' There now, leave me for the present," said 
Mrs. Crookenden, '^ go and find Emily, and tell 
her what I have said." Then Mr. Winnersley, 
nothing loath, went to look for her. 

He found Miss Crookenden sitting in a low 
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chair in the parlour of the little cottage. She 
had evidently been crying, for her eyes looked 
heavy ; now, however, she was apparently read- 
ing, though her mind was wandering from her 
occupation. She started up as Mr. Winnersley 
entered the room, but immediately sank down 
again upon the chair, and hid her face in her 
hands. Mr. Winnersley rushed eagerly up to 
her, and throwing himself on his knees beside 
her, clasped his hands and rested them on her 
shoulder, and said passionately, — 

" Emily, now I may call you my own ; your 
mother has consented to our engagement.'' 

She made no answer, but kept her face hidden 
in her hands, while at times there escaped a half- 
suppressed sob. 

*' Look up, Emily, my dearest,'' he implored ; 
'^ say you are glad." 

'^ How can I ever leave my mother ? " said she ; 
'^ I never can leave her." 

I shall never ask you to do so," he answered ; 
only let me think of you as iny future wife, be 
it years before it come to pass, and I shall be 
happy." And he took one of her hands from 
before her face into his possession. 

*^ Don't ask me to leave her," she said, looking 
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at him with tears in her eyes ; '^ let me stay with 
her while she is yet on this earth. I sometimes 
fear it will not be long/^ And again she covered 
hiBr face. 

^^ Let me be your earthly comfort in all yonr 
trials/^ said Winnersley earnestly; "trust me 
that I shall never add to them by any wishes of 
mine. Cheer up, Emily, dearest, and let us hope 
for the best ; say you love me, my darling.^' 

" Ay, that I do,^^ she said, looking up sud- 
denly with a smile shining through her tears, and 
stretching out both her hands to his ; " I know 
that you love me, Irwin ;^^ and then, seeming 
half-frightened at having so straightforwardly * 
confessed her love, she jumped up and rushed to 
the door, saying as she opened it, — 

" I must go and see my mother, Irwin.^' 

While she was upstairs, Irwin Winnersley 
paced round the little room, then stood and 
looked vacantly out of the window, and then set 
oflf pacing round the little room again. His heart 
was full ; he had gained the love of the woman 
he loved, and had also received her mother's 
consent to the engagement; he did not care how 
long he had to wait for his wife ; it was sufficient 
happiness for him to know that she would some 
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day be his. He was revolving these thoughts — 
for him so full of joy — over and over again in 
his mind, and pacing up and down the room, un- 
conscious of the flight of time, when the door 
opened, and the now smiling face of Emily peeped 
in : '^ Mother wants to see you again before you 
go/' she said; '^will you come upstairs with 
me?'' 

Mr. Winnersley obeyed her summons with 
alacrity, and as he was going up the stairs he 
possessed himself of a little hand, and kept it 
while he entered Mrs. Crookenden's room, and 
then leading Emily up to her mother, he said, 
solemnly : — 

'^ With heaven's help, neither of you shall ever 
have cause to repent the confidence you have re- 
posed in me to-day." 

'^ There is no one, Mr. Winnersley," said Mrs. 
Crookenden, " to whom I would sooner trust my 
daughter than you in the trials and temptations 
that come to everyone, sooner or later, and it is 
indeed a comfort to me in my declining years, to 
think that my daughter has found a true heart 
to rest upon. But I sent for you," she continued, 
^^ to know if you would like to sit half-an-hour 
with me while I tell you what little I know about 
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our family; because I consider you one of ua, 
now/^ 

^^ Nothing would give me greater pleasure/^ 
said Winnersley, taking a chair and drawing it up 
to Mrs. Crookenden, after seeing that Emily was 
comfortably seated. 

^'My husband's father was a wealthy mer- 
chant/' she began, '^ in one of the large towns of 
the north of England, who had only two children 
— my husband Henry, and an elder son James. 
Hb sent them both to the University, and soon 
after he died, leaving the bulk of his property 
to his son James, but nevertheless leaving my 
husband a handsome fortune for a younger son. 
The two brothers were very different in cha- 
racter; the elder was wild, impetuous, and 
thoughtless, whilst the other was more careful 
and prudent. James Crookenden was the master 
of a handsome fortune, and launched out into all 
sorts of extravagances ; he fell into the hands of 
bad companions, who flattered him, and told him 
it was a grand thing to do this, that, and the 
other, all the while preying upon his good nature. 
One of his greatest friends was a Frederick de 
Carey, the eldest son of an Irish baronet. Sir 
Lionel de Carey, and who was one of the wildest 
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and most unscrupulous men in the University. In 
gambling and horse-racing, Jameses money ra- 
pidly diminished, while he gradually imbibed a 
taste for strong drink, which in time became com- 
pletely his master. His brother Henry was very 
grieved at his proceedings, but James would not 
listen to his advice, but repulsed him even with 
blows, and so he was obliged unwillingly to leave 
him alone in his downward career. His affairs 
grew worse, and his health gave way: he was 
found one morning dead in his bed — not without 
some suspicion of foul play. His boxes had been 
ransacked, and Frederick de Carey was suspected, 
for he had disappeared. It was supposed that 
he had gone abroad, for he never appeared again 
to any of his friends, nor could he be found. 
The small remains of Jameses fortune came to my 
husband as his heir-at-law. He took his degree, 
and was ordained. While he was yet a curate 
he married, and having a competency of his own, 
accepted a small living under two hundred a year; 
His money was chiefly invested in shares in a 
large bank; a crisis came, and he lost all his 
fortune, with the exception of a very few hundred 
pounds. We had to struggle on at the small 
rectory ; we had only enough to live upon. Not 
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long after Emily was bom he fell ill, and when 
she was about fifteen he died, having been a 
confirmed invalid for the latter years of his life. 
What we have been doing lately you know, Mr. 
Winnersley.'^ 

'^ It is indeed a sad tale,^' he said, " both of 
wasted opportunity and long struggling with the 
world. Let me hope that the years to come will 
be bright enough to cast a rosy reflection on the 
years gone by.'' 

^^ I fancy sometimes the years to come for me 
are very few indeed, but my daughter won't let 
me say so." 

'^ Of course I won't, mother dear," said Emily, 
decisively; ''you know you have been better 
this last month than you have been for some 
time before." 

" Yes, I am better now, dearie ; I hope and 
pray it may last." 

*' I am very interested in your history," said 
Mr. Winnersley ; '' but don't you know anything 
of your father-in-law's family connections ? " 

''No, very little of them. Henry said that 
there were some writings and books belonging 
to his fether, but he supposed they were lost in 
the general wreck of James Crookenden's pos- 
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sessions. We have always thought that de Carey- 
laid his hands on everything that was valuable, 
for he, too, was very badly off at that time/^ 

" Has not de Carey ever been found ?'' asked 
Mr. Winnersley. 

'^ No ; his proceedings broke his father's heart, 
and he was never a strong man afterwards. His 
brother, at his father^ s death, caused search to 
be made everywhere for him, but he could not 
be found. His brother, however, would never 
assume the title; now, however, I see in the 
paper that his son calls himself Sir Lionel de 
Carey, so the family must have given him up for 
lost.'' 

'' What a very strange story,'' remarked Mr. 
Winnersley. And then the conversation turned 
upon general subjects. 

The time passed quickly to Mr. Winnersley ; 
the hour of his departure soon came, far too soon 
for the lovers, who were now just beginning to 
taste the sweets of mutual love; however, Mr. 
Winnersley was obliged to tear himself away, 
and reluctantly began his homeward walk. 





CHAPTER Sin. 

What led to the Dishissal ot Me. Peeet'b 
Gabdbkeb. 

aHE feet that Sqnire Wamton still 
kept in a very donbtfnl state of 
Health had caused Alicia Perry to 
make up her mind to marry James 
Loyton without any loss of time, and that she 
could marry him at any time she liked she felt 
sore, for although he had as yet made her no 
absolute offer, restrained perhaps by some feeling 
that it would be too great a piece of preaomption 
on his part, still she saw that a few words from 
her would cause him to speak definitely to her. 
But she had deferred speaking these few words 
because she had not clearly seen how the cere- 
mony was to take place without great publicity ; 
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and though she intended to marry him, yet she 
intended to try if she could keep him at a certain 
distance until the death of the Squire should 
place him in his future position, and of course, 
if she were to get herself publicly talked about, 
this could not be. She herself had thought of her 
aunt^s at Closingham, and how favourable a place 
it would be at which to carry out her plans, but 
she had not known how to suggest paying her 
a yisit without arousing the suspicions of her 
parents. When she was asked if she would like 
to go, she at once divined that her meetings 
with JJoyton had been discovered, and that her 
parents were anxious for her to go there while 
they sent Loyton away. She therefore eagerly 
fell in with the proposition, seeing in it the very 
opportunity she had been seeking, and at the 
same time perceiving that matters could now no 
longer.be delayed. And yet although she was 
very anxious for Loyton to be secured to herself, 
still, she could not quite conquer a feeling of 
repugnance at having to make the necessary 
advances ; for her . worldly ambition was not 
quite strong enough entirely to smother that 
feeling of womanly consciousness, which every 
woman possesses, however much it may be 
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repressed and deadened by force of will or cir- 
cumstances. 

Now that the visit was determined upon, it 
was necessary to inform Loyton of her intended 
movements, and also to ask him to come to her 
at Closingham. She was aware that it would be 
very rash of her to attempt to see him per- 
sonally that night, and yet it was important that 
he should know, as she was to start for her 
aunt^s the next day. She therefore determined 
after great deliberation to write him a letter, and 
sitting down to her table, she wrote thus : — 

'^ I am going to Closingham to my aunf s to- 
morrow ; you have heard me speak of her. I 
have reason to think that you will be discharged. 
When you leave Wamton, come, and either take 
lodgings in the village, or in Pensfield, the nearest 
town. Don^t write to me, but come as soon as 
you can ; I shall be looking out for you. 

^^ Alicia Peery.^' 

This practical note she read over carefully, 
and then folded it up and addressed it to Loyton 
at his lodgings. She dared not post it at the 
Wamton post-office; she was too well known, 
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and the curiosity of the old post-mistress was so 
great, that detection might be the result ; but 
fortunately for her, she and her mother were to 
go to Chancebridge that afternoon, and in so 
large a town as that the letter might be posted 
without fear. So when she arrived at Chance- 
bridge it was safely deposited in the post. 

The step Alicia was about to take would have 
frightened anyone not so determined as she was : 
but she never thought that any of her plans 
could fail, and consequently never lost her great 
confidence. She intended to marry Loyton at 
some quiet country church, and then, though 
how it could come to pass she did not trouble 
herself to think, to return to Wamton Kings, 
no one being aware of what had taken place, and 
there stay until the time should arrive to proclaim 
herself the wife of Loyton, and mistress of 
Warnton. That it was within the bounds of 
probability that she was leaving the Vicarage for 
the last time she never recognized. 

This sudden determination of Alicia to pay 
her aunt a visit was a matter of great sorprise to 
Nellie Perry. Too simple and right-minded to 
imagine evil of anyone, especially of her sister, 
she had no notion of the true reason* She, like 
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such good and pure minds, which grow, let us 
be thankful, like white lilies among the garish 
poppies and tangled weeds of this worid, 
thought that everyone must be as good and 
pure as herself. She loved her sister deariy, in 
spite of the hard words she sometimes received 
from her, and never gave a thought as to 
whether she was as incapable of deceit as her- 
self. 

" I was so surprised to hear you were going 
to Closingham, Lishey, dear/' said she in the 
evening. 

" Well, you know that Aunt Duggard has 
always been wanting one of us to go and stay 
there,'' ans^vered Lishey, "and now mamma 
seems to want me to go, so I have made up my 
mind to do so." 

" It seems so sudden," said Nellie. 

" The sooner I go the sooner I shall come 
back," said Alicia carelessly ; " I don't know, 
though, how long I shall stay there." 

And so Nellie was satisfied, though she could 

* 

not help wondering that Lishey, who had always 
hitherto spoken against her Aunt Duggard, and 
despised the occupation of her husband, should 
thus so calmly resign herself to pay her a visit. 
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When James Loyton received Alicia's letter, 
he at once saw that his frequent meetings with 
his master's daughter had been discovered, and 
he was also sharp enough to see that the letter 
was in fact a plain request for him to go and 
. marry her. The prize was now in his hands ; 
he should have a lady for his wife ; not that he 
loved her as a man should love the woman he 
makes his wife, but he admired her, and feasted 
his eyes on her fine figure and clear complexion, 
until his admiration grew into a strong desire to 
have her for his own. Coupled with this desire 
was the fact of her position. If he had been 
convinced' of the justice of his claims to Wamton 
Court, he would not have allowed his eyes to 
rest so frequently upon her, but would have 
waited until his position had given him the 
right to choose his wife from what family he 
pleased. But he did not believe in these claims, 
so he thought he was doing a great stroke of 
business in securing a lady for his wife, one 
whom probably her relations would never quite 
cast ofi^, and, moreover, one whom he so much 
admired. 

After Lishey had departed, it was a great 
matter of debate between the parson and his 
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wife, as to what reason they were to give 
Loyton for discharging him. 

" I am glad Lishey went to her aunt^s so 
willingly/^ said Mrs. Perry; "if she had refused, 
I don^t know what we could have done ; we 
could not have forced her to go.^' 

^* I am rather puzzled at her eagerness to be 
off after steadily refusing for so long,^^ said the 
parson. 

" My opinion is that she sees her error with 
regard to Loyton,^^ said Mrs. Perry. "Most 
probably he has said something to her that she 
has taken as an insult, and it has opened her 
eyes to the folly of her conduct .^^ 

^' Well, now she is gone, Loyton must be dis- 
charged,'^ said Mr. Perry. 

" And the sooner the better,^' rejoined his 
wife. 

" What reason shall we give him for parting 
with him ? '^ asked Mr. Perry ; " of course we 
cannot tell him the truth.'' 

" I think I had better speak to him. I shall 
find something to say when the time comes," 
said Mrs. Perry, who was equal to every occasion. 

" Elizabeth, my dear, this is something that 
demands the interference of the master, and 
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though I shall be very glad of your advice, I 
have made up my mind to discharge Loyton 
myself/^ This was a very bold speech for the 
parson to make, but his usually quiet temper 
had been so roused by Dorman^s tale, that he 
had determined to manage the affair himself. 

'^ Very well, my dear, if you will you must,'' 
said Mrs. Perry, in a tone of resignation to all 
and every evil which might arise from such an 
unwonted exercise of authority, unsupported by 
common sense. 

'' But I don't know what to say," said the 
parson doubtfully; ^^ shall I say that we think 
of making an alteration in our establishment ? " 

^' No, certainly not," answered his wife, 
sharply ; ^^ people would get to hear that we 
were making a change, and would at once put 
it down as a change for the worse, and say that 
we were reducing our establishment, and that 
would never do." 

And I don't think Mrs. Perry was far wrong. 
People are always ready to sit and judge and 
condemn their neighbours. ^' The A.'s have sold 
their carriage I hear," says one, with a shake of 
the head, " I'm afraid they must be going down 
hill." Or perhaps it runs thus : — " Have you 
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seen the B/s new carriage ? I wonder how they 
can afford it/' You are liable to adverse judg- 
ment whatever you do, and in such a case the 
best thing to do is to please yourself, for you 
may be sure that no actions, good or bad, that 
you may perform will escape the criticisms of 
those about you, and criticisms that are generally 
unfavourable. 

^' I can^t tell him he is not a good-enough 
gardener, because he knows that he suits us very 
well,^' remarked Mr. Perry. 

Then there was a pause, during which the 
parson looked doubtfully into the fire, and Mrs. 
Perry went on energetically with her knitting. 

^^ I think, my dear,'^ said the parson, who 
during the last few minutes had really been 
exerting himself to think, but who, now that 
he did speak, spoke doubtfully, as if he did not 
quite know how his proposition would be received 
by his wife, — ^^ we must say that his relationship 
to the Squire is an objection.^' 

'^ We must say ! '^ exclaimed Mrs. Perry : 
^' you have undertaken the management of this 
affair, and you must do it as best you can.'' 

Mrs. Perry, although she had so quietly taken 
her husband's announcement that he himself was 
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going to dismiss Loyton, felt rather annoyed, 
and could not help reminding him of that fact in 
his difficulty. 

" Very well, my dear/' he responded, " I dare 
say I shall find something to say when the time 
comes/' 

Mrs. Perry ceased from her knitting, and 
looked up at the parson with astonishment. It 
was indeed strange that he should thus retort 
upon his wife, and he could never have done it 
if he had not been greatly roused from his usual 
state of mind. His wife, however, who did not 
wish to enter into a dispute with him, said 
nothing, but merely let a smile of satisfaction at 
the mess she thought he was sure to get into 
rise over her face, and, with a toss of the head, 
she went on with her knitting. The parson also 
was astonished at his own boldness, and said no 
more, but took up a book from the drawing-room 
table and began to read. 

But the pause was not for long ; although Mrs. 
Perry was so much annoyed with her husband, 
she could not restrain herself from telling him 
some of her ideas on the subject. 

'^ I shouldn't say anything at all to him about 
the Squire, or his own prospects." 

M 
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" My dear, what should you say then ? '' asked 
her husband insinuatingly. 

^^ I should say he did not suit us." 

^^ But that would not bo the truth." 
The truth, indeed ! " exclaimed Mrs. Perry. 

Did tiot you just a few minutes ago say that we 
could not tell him the truth ? And pray what 
did you tell Dorman a day or two ago ? " 

" I did not tell him an untruth ; I was parti- 
cularly careful not to do so." 

^^ But you suggested an untruth to him, and 
that was just as bad, was it not ? " 

^^ I am afraid it was, when you come to think 
about it," said the parson humbly ; ^' but what 
could I do ? " 

^' What you could have done I have not 
thought," answered Mrs. Perry, '^but as you 
seem to have had no scruples then, I think you 
need have none now." 

The parson nearly began to repent that he had 
undertaken the business, and had not left it to 
the management of his more energetic wife ; but 
he would not now give in and own his incapa- 
bility. 

^' Besides," continued Mrs. Perry, ^^ to say 
that he does not suit us would not be an untruth. 
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if you are so scrupulous ; he certainly does not 
suit us/' 

" But he would be sure to ask why he does 
not suit us, and I should then be in just the same 
fix,'' said the parson, in a complaining tone. 

Here Mrs. Perry let her vexation again rise to 
the surface, and answered, — 

^^ Well, you have undertaken this business, 
and you must get out of it as best you may. I 
know I should send him about his business 
pretty quickly.'' 

It was on the parson's lips to say, ^^ you had 
better do it, then," but his pride restrained him, 
and he lapsed into silence, seeing that he could 
^ get no encouragement in his difficulty from his 
wife. Besides, he was not quite certain if Mrs. 
Perry would now relieve him of his task, since he 
had so decidedly declined her offer before. He 
had, too, an uncomfortable feeling that his wife 
was laughing at him, and he was certain that 
she would triumph still more if he resigned his 
self-imposed task, so he determined to go on 
with it. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Perry had any idea that 
matters between their daughter and Loyton had 
arrived at the state they had. Mrs. Perry 
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entirely negatived any idea that Loyton had a 
chance of succeeding to the Warnton estate, in 
spite of Mr. Jeremiah Sleight, and what doubts 
the parson himself had upon the subject were 
much deadened by the opposition of his wife ; 
and that Alicia had a thought at all on the subject 
they never imagined. Perhaps, if the parson 
had known how matters were, he would not have 
made up his mind to make Loyton's relationship 
to the Squire the excuse for parting with him, 
and thereby in a manner showing him thathe 
thought his chances good, and perhaps tempting 
him to think of taking advantage of Lishey's 
behaviour then, if he had not done so before ; for 
Loyton might well suppose that the man who had 
such ideas about his future position could not be 
so very angry if he married his daughter. 

However, the parson thought nothing of all 
this, and the next morning he summoned. Loyton 
into his little study. 

'^ Loyton,^' he said, ^' my wife and I have often 
considered how awkward it would be for us if 
anything were to happen to the Squire while you 
were in our service.'^ 

'' Yes, sir,'' said Loyton, seeing that the parson 
paused. 
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" You see, granting that your claim is esta- 
blished, one day you would be our servant, and 
the next our Squire/' 

^' I shouldnH be ashamed of you,'' said Loyton, 
very innocently. 

"No, perhaps not," said the parson, amused 
in spite of himself; " but still, with such a possi- 
bility hanging over our heads, we don't care to 
keep you in our service any longer." 

Loyton knew well enough why he was being 
discharged, so he thought he would teaze the 
parson a bit, and said,— 

" I don't mind that at all, sir; I like the place 
very much, and I hope you won't discharge me 
for. that reason only." 

'^ Well," said Mr. Perry, " I have been talking 
it over with Mrs. Perry, and we would prefer 
that you left our service this day month." 

" I thought you were quite satisfied with me, 
(srir ; I have always tried to do my duty." 

'' I know that, Loyton," said Mr. Perry, '^ you 
have suited us very well; but it would be much 
better for you, in many respects, if your next 
situation was not in Warnton Kings." 

"I hope, sir, you have no other reason for 
discharging me ?" 
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Here was a question the parson was not 
prepared for; if he said '^ yes/' he should have 
to give the reason ; if he said '^ no/' he would 
tell an untruth ; so he steered a middle course, 
and answered, — 

^^ I can't say there is, Loyton /' immediately 
qualifying this by adding, "you have always 
been a good servant to me/' 

^'Then I may look for a situation this day 
month, sir ? " asked the gardener. 

" Yes," said Mr. Perry, " and I hope you will 
get a comfortable one." 

Loyton went out without a very good opinion 
of the truthfulness of the parson, but he regarded 
his dismissal with great indiflTerence ; the sooner 
he left Wamton Bangs, the sooner he should 
get to Closingham. He never looked upon the 
reason given for his dismissal as anything but an 
excuse; for he thought nothing of his claims 
himself, and that anybody else should think any- 
thing of them, or, least of all, that Miss Perry's 
behaviour towards himself was prompted by the 
fact of his having these claims, never entered 
his head. 

It was not long before it was noised abroad in 
the parish that Loyton was going to leave the 
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Vicarage, and many reasons, of course, were 
given for it. Loyton, when asked, would say, 
'^ They tell me I don't suit them /' and if further 
asked why, would say that he did not know. Joe 
Dorman himself, however, quite saw why it was ; 
he thought, as he knew that Miss Perry had 
abeady gone out on a visit, that Loyton was to 
go after her and marry her. He, however, kept 
his secret to himself, and did nothing but look, 
if possible, more important than before ; so he 
listened to the opinions of the villagers, and 
chuckled at his own superiority, and the satisfac- 
tion he would have in saying, when the proper 
time came, that he had known it all along, and 
had always said there was something in it. How- 
ever, a village is like the world in this also, that 
the stir and noise caused by anything does not 
last long, but is soon drowned by the talk caused 
by something else which is new. In conse- 
quence, Loyton's dismissal did not long remain 
the chief topic of conversation. 






CHAPTER XrV. 
How Alicia 8fend8 hee time at CiiOsiNaHAH. 

J HE little village of Closingham was 
e of those few places tliat seem to 
liave escaped the hand of modem 
mproyement ; even the churcli was 
nurestored — and in conseqaenco, I suppose, the 
inhabitants had very little idea of religion. 
There was indeed a railway station about a mile 
away, named after the place, but it was on a 
branch line that led to Pensfield, a large town 
six or seven mUes distant, and it prevented 
people who had business at Closingham from 
staying there, as they might otherwise have 
done, for as it was they stayed at Pensfield, and 
only came over to Closingham for a few hours, or 
for aa short a time as they could compress tiieir 
business into. 
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Closingham consisted of one street of old, irregu- 
lar, half-timbered houses, broken towards the 
middle of its length by a market-place ; for it had 
once been a market town and a place of some 
importance. It was situated on some rising 
ground at the edge of a large flat tract of land 
that stretched on one side as far as Pensfleld, and 
which was called Pensfield Marsh. At the back 
of the village, crowning the hill, was the church, 
a rambling old building, with a bell tower stand- 
ing some distance from it in the churchyard. 
And very proud, too, were the inhabitants of 
their peal of bells, which could be heard a long 
distance over the surrounding flat country, and 
which, being the gift of some rich incumbent of 
olden time, were of very good tone and tune, so 
that the Closingham bells were well known in the 
neighbourhood. 

About half a mile from the village stood the 
Bicknall Farm, a large, picturesque, half-timbered 
house, with an avenue of old elm trees, in which 
a colony of rooks had found a home, reaching 
from the front door to the turnpike road. At 
one time it had been the residence of the squires 
of Closingham, but the family had died out years 
ago, the last of them having been murdered 
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in the market-place at Closingham, on account 
of his unpopularity with regard to some scarcity 
of com which then occurred^ and the representa- 
tive of the family — a needy man — ^had sold the 
Closingham estate, and it now formed part of the 
numerous acres of a neighbouring peer. 

Mrs. Duggard was a little woman of great 
good nature and kindliness of heart ; she had 
never had any children of her own, and there- 
fore had been anxious to know and love her 
sister's children. Until this time this wish had 
always been disregarded, but now that one of her 
nieces was really coming to stay with her, she 
was delighted. She had not seen Alicia since 
she was quite a little child, and some anxiety, or 
rather anxious curiosity, was mingled with her 
delight, as to whether, now that she had grown 
up, she would be the loving niece she hoped to 
find her. 

Thomas Duggard, her husband, was one of 
those farmers whose ideas seem to be bounded 
by the rotation of crops, and the state of the 
weather. He was a man of few words, but when 
he did speak his utterance was generally to the 
point. One of those old-fashioned farmers who 
do not take kindly to machinery, he perhaps did 
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not get so mucli off his farm as most men do 
now-a-days, when the ordinary farmer is, or 
ought to be, a practical engineer as well as a man 
of capital. Thomas Duggard felt his childless- 
ness eVfen more than his wife, and since his 
relations lived some distance away and he saw 
very little of them, he was disposed to welcome 
his wife^s niece with great cordiality. 

So when Alicia arrived at Closingham station, 
she found Mr. and Mrs. Duggard on the plat- 
form to welcome her, and she greeted them in 
the most affectionate manner, although she had 
nearly forgotten them, and had herself grown 
into a woman since they had seen her. Looking 
to her luggage, she had it stowed away in the 
bottom of Mr. Duggard^s spring cart, and jump- 
ing in herself, was soon driving through the 
main street of Closingham towards the Bicknall 
farm. 

Alicia did not find her time hang very heavily 
on her hands at her aunt^s. The life at a farm- 
house was quite new to her, and, besides, her 
aunt^s little bookshelf contained many good and 
interesting books. But her chief delight was a 
pony, which had been placed at her disposal by 
Mr. Duggard. Hardly a day passed on which 
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the weather permitted, without a ride through 
the lanes on the ponj. At her own home she 
had never had the luxury of a horse to ride on 
when she pleased, and I think Mrs. Perry would 
have been somewhat shocked at the idea of her 
daughter cantering about at Wamton Kings, as 
she did at Closingham, without a groom after 
her. But here it was different : she might ride 
for hours without meeting anything more 
fashionable than a waggon or cart ; and she 
took advantage of her liberty. In fact, Mrs. 
Duggard did not find it nearly so difficult to 
amuse her niece as she imagined it would be. 
Alicia steadily refused those few invitations which 
came to Mrs. Duggard from the neighbouring 
farmhouses, and seemed so quiet and domesti- 
cated, that she quite won Mrs. Duggard^s heart. 
But the fact was, that she had her own reasons 
for keeping quiet, for she did not wish to become 
too well known in the neighbourhood, nor did 
she care that the future mistress of Wamton 
Court should visit too intimately with persons of 
such a class. 

Things were going on in this quiet way, when 
one morning Miss Perry received a letter from 
Pensfield, telling her that James Loyton had 
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taken lodgings there, and that he would that 
morning walk along the Closingham road in 
hopes of meeting her; and asking her, if she 
could not meet him then, to fix a time and place 
of meeting. But it was convenient to Alice to 
meet him that day, and ordering her pony, she 
was soon cantering along the road towards Pens- 
field. 

Loyton's heart beat fast as he saw Alicia 
Perry coming along the road towards him. He 
had hardly hoped for so prompt a reply to his 
letter, and sometimes he was even doubtful 
whether he should receive an answer at all. The 
four weeks he had remained at Warnton, after 
Alicia had left, had seemed very long to him, 
and he was uncertain whether she would not 
repent the letter she had written to him before 
her departure from the Vicarage, when she had 
time to think about it during the quiet life at a 
country farm. But he did not know the strength 
of Alicia^s motives, or he would not have felt in 
the slightest degree doubtful. 

Although Loyton so much rejoiced at seeing 
Miss Perry coming towards him, when at length 
they met he seemed to be seized with an acces- 
sion of speechlessness, for he could do nothing 
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but stand with his hand on the pony^s neck and 
stare up at Alicia with a look of mingled satis- 
faction and stupidity, without saying a word. 
As she came up he could hardly restrain himself 
from touching his hat to her as if she was still 
his mastor^s daughter, but, with an effort, he 
did restrain himself, and took off his hat to her 
with an air of awkward politeness. Alicia, too, 
seemed somewhat confused, and remained silent, 
closely examining her bridle and toying with her 
whip. At last, since Loyton still did not speak, 
her patience became exhausted, and looking at 
him suddenly, she said, — 

'^ Well, James, say something.'' 

*' If I know what would please you. Miss 
Perry, I would say it,'' he answered clumsily, 
and in a hesitating manner. 

'* You know I like to talk to you," she replied. 

Loyton had never yet asked her to be his wife. 
Although he had been so familiar with her at 
Warnton, her manner had been such that he had 
not been (luite certain whether she only sought 
him for her own amusement, or because she 
really loved him, and he had enjoyed her society 
so much that he had been afraid to frighten her 
away by speaking definitely to her. But the 
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letter he had received from her, though he 
sometimes misdoubted it, had emboldened him, 
and caused him to think that he had only to ask 
her t9 be accepted, and in consequence he had 
made up his mind to ask her this morning. The 
old fear of oflFending her, however, came upon 
him as he stood beside her, but fighting against 
it, he said, — 

*' And I hope you know. Miss Perry, what 
pleasure it gives me to talk to you/' 

He paused, but as Alicia did not make any re- 
mark, he gathered courage, and plunged boldly 
into the subject. 

'' I know what presumption it is. Miss Perry, 
for one in my position even to think of loving 
you, but I do love you, I do indeed. Forgive 
my boldness. Miss Perry, and tell me you are not 
angry with me.'' 

A smile of satisfaction came over Alicia's face : 
here was what she had schemed for and waited 
for. 

*^ No, I am not angry," she said. 
. '* I do truly love you, Miss Perry ; let me hope 
for some love in return." 

*' Well, then, don't call me Miss Perry, call me 
Alicia," she answered, and Loyton, emboldened 
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by this, seized her gloved hand and covered it 
with kisses. • 

^'Don^t be fooKsh, James/^ she exclaimed, 
snatching it away: ^^this is a public road; let 
us walk on/' 

They did not go far along the road, for after 
fixing a time and place for their next meeting, 
Alicia said good-bye to Loyton and cantered off 
home, not at all displeased that she had at last 
secured the man who was to serve as her step- 
ping-stone to wealth and position. Nor was 
Loyton dissatisfied with the day's transactions; 
ho had won the woman he desired, who, he had 
every reason to suppose, was not entirely in- 
different to him. And now that he had her 
promise, he determined not to be long before he 
claimed the fulfilment of it, for no place could 
be as convenient for the marriage as the locality 
in which they jiow were. Thus his thoughts 
ran, while Lishey, on her part, had come to the 
same conclusion, though from different motives ; 
she wanted to make herself secure as Loyton's 
wife, and then return as soon as possible to 
Warnton Kings. 

So the consequence was that the rides became 
very frequent : so frequent, indeed, that Mrs. 
Duggard one day observed to her husband, — 
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'' How fond Alicia is of the pony/' 

*' Yes. I suppose she has never had the 
chance of riding before, so it is new to her/' 

'^ Do you know her favourite ride ?'' 

'* No, I don't/' answered Mr. Duggard, ** but I 
think she generally goes down the lanes towards 
Pensfield/' 

'* I don't know whether it is right to let her 
go out so much by herself," said Mrs. Duggard 
doubtfully. 

*' She is old enough tq take care of herself; 
besides, who is to hurt her ? 

I don't know whether it is altogether right, 
maintained Mrs. Duggard. 

'^ All new things please ; she will soon tire of 
the pony," said her husband. But Mrs. Dug- 
gard was not contented, though she had no posi- 
tive reason for her discomfort ; so she wrote to 
her sister and told her how fond Alicia was of 
riding, and that she was out a good deal, but 
Mrs. Perry in her heart was rather glad than 
otherwise that Alicia had found something to 
occupy her time and reconcile her to her stay at 
Closingham, and in her answer to her sister, did 
not seem at all to object to these frequent rides. 
So Mrs. Duggd^rd was &in to be satisfied since 

N 
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noithor her husband nor her sister echoed her 
doubts. 

Meanwhile Alicia went out nearly every day, 
generally, as Mr. Duggard said, towards Pens- 
field, but sometimes in a different direction. 
Rather more than half way to Ponsfield, there 
diverged from the high road a lane, which led 
only to some fields, and was nearly a mile in 
length, and through which in consequence there 
was no traffic. It was a delightful lane, as those 
field lanes very frequently are, with high strag- 
gling hedges which only left sufficient room for 
one cart to pass. In this lane Loyton and 
Alicia were accustomed to meet : she would tie 
up her pony to some field-gate, while she walked 
up and down the lane with him. Although 
Loyton so wished to be married, he had said 
nothing further to Alicia on the subject, pre- 
vented perhaps by the old fear lost he should 
ofiend her, which sometimes came over him; 
but this delay did not please Miss Perry, so she 
asked him one day : 

^^ When shall we be married, James ? ^^ 

'^ The sooner the better, I think. Miss Alicia,^^ 
said Loyton, who even now could not make him- 
self drop the '^ Miss ^' in addressing her. 

'^ Well, then, why didn't you say you thought 
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80, instead of leaving me to find it out by ask- 
ijtg you ? You ought to propose sucli things, 
and not leave me to do it/^ said Miss Perry 
snappishly. 

'^ I didn^t know if it would please you/^ said 
Loyton. 

'^ Then you should have said it to try." 

^' Well, m say it now ; — Alicia, when shall 
we be married ? '' 

'^ James, this is a serious matter; don't ap- 
proach it with such levity,^' said Alicia. 

And indeed, although Alicia talked so lightly, 
she felt that it was a serious matter ; she could 
not have gone through with her self-imposed 
task, unless she had hardened herself to it, 
and even now she hardly dare think of what 
she was doing. She was walking by herself in 
a secluded lane with a man whom, she was 
obliged to confess to herself, she did not love, 
and she was making arrangements for her mar- 
riage with him; and moreover he was a man, 
whatever might be his future prospects, who 
was now in a very inferior station of life to 
herself; she could not help being conscious of 
her position, and if Loyton had been observant, 
he could not but have noticed the flippancy and 
hardness of voice caused by this consciousness. 
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" I don't feel serious/' said Loyton; '^1 think 
marrying the woman yon love anything but 
serious/' 

*' Oh, yon don't feel serious then ? Then I shall 
leave yon and hope to jfind you in a better state 
of mind another day." And Miss Perry made as 
though she would go back to her pony. 

'^ No, don't run away, dear Miss Perry, for 
that would really be serious. Stay with me and 
I will do what you like," said Loyton, stretching 
out his hand to restrain her. 

^' Hands off, young man, and I forgive yon," 

m 

said Alicia, theatrically ; *' and listen to my com- 
mands. You must get a license." 

'^ But I don't know how to set about it," said 
Loyton. 

^' But I do," said Alicia : " yon must find out 
the clergyman who grants licenses, and yon will 
have to swear before him that you know of no 
reason why we should not be married, and that 
one of us had been fifteen days in the parish in 
which the marriage is to take place. Now, 
Pensfield is a larger place than Closingham, and 
as you have been there more than the time, we 
will be married there. That is all you have to 
do, BO now start off and do it, and meet me the 
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day after to-morrow in this lane, and if you don't 

bring the license with you, I won^t speak to you/^ 

'^ Is that all I have to do ? '^ asked Loyton. 

'' All, indeed ! As if getting a license to be 

married was not a good day's work for any man ! 

James, you are incorrigible ; I am going, so run 

and fetch my pony/' And Alicia pointed with her 

whip to her pony, which stood meekly by a gate 

some fifty yards down the lane. He was not 

many minutes before he brought the animal to 

her, and assisted her to mount. He stood by 

her silently for a few moments after she was 

mounted, so she said, — 

*' Are you not going to say good-bye, 
James ? ^^ 

" Yes, indeed," he answered. " But I hope I 
have not ofiended you ? " 

^' Offended me ? No ; but you men are such 
stupid things ; if I were to see a pear on a tree, 
ripe, and ready to drop, I should stand under- 
neath waiting for it, with my hands stretched 
out, yes, and perhaps my mouth open too ; but 
I don't think a man can teU when the pear is 
ripe, much less try to catch it." With this bit 
of moralizing she cantered away, leaving Loyton 
gazing stupidly after her, for although he had 
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some faint idea of what her parting speech meant^ 
he did not fully understand it. 
- All Alicia^s determination and fixity of pur- 
pose could not prevent the flush on her cheeks 
seeming very bright to Mrs. Duggard when 
she arrived at the farm ; her manner, too, had 
a certain excitement in it, and her talk was in- 
voluntarily a trifle louder and faster than usual ; 
all which things seemed to Mrs. Duggard to be- 
token that something was going on that she was 
unaware of, and stimulated her uneasiness of 
mind into positive suspicion, until she again con- 
sulted her husband on the subject. 

" I don't quite understand Alicia,^' she said 
to him that evening, when he came in for the 
night, and Alicia had gone to her own room. 

^^ What's the matter with her ? '' asked Mr. 
Duggard. 

'' She seems altogether altered lately, and to- 
day she was quite excited when she came in 
from her ride.'' 

^' I dare say she had had a bit of a gallop^ and 
that might have excited her," suggested Mr. 
Duggard. 

^' I don't think it was the kind of excitement 
a good gallop would give her," said hia wife. 
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" What do you think it was then ? ^^ he 
asked. 

*^ I thought she had seen someone who had 
annoyed her, or that she was annoyed with her- 
self/^ 

^' But she was pot likely to have seen anyone 
she knew/' 

Mrs. Duggard did not answer the question 
implied in this sentence, but immediately asked 
her husband another. 

" Why do you think Elizabeth let her 
come ? '' 

Mr. Duggard looked up, surprised. '^ I never 
thought about it. Because she Uked to come I 
suppose.'' 

" I've thought a good deal about it lately, 
and I don't think my sister would have sent her, 
nor would she have come, without good reason. 
I was so glad to have her that at first I did 
not think about it myself." 

" I don't see what you. are driving at, Mary," 
said her husband. 

'^ What if Alicia had made acquaintance with 
some young fellow they did not approve of, and 
they had sent her here to get her out of his 
way," asked Mrs. Duggard. 



■i 
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'' Nonsense, Mary, the idea is absurd/^ said Mr. 
Duggard, still more astonished; ''what foolish 
things you are talking about.^' 

Mrs. Duggard did not attempt to establish the 
position she had taken up ; besides it was only a 
supposition, and of course could not be proved 
by any argument she could adduce. She knew 
how dijfficult it was to drive anything new into 
her husband^s head, especially if it was something 
he did not wish to believe, so she contented her- 
self with saying, — 

'' At aU events I shall vmte to EUzabeth to- 
morrow, and tell her what I think. I have no 
wish to be blamed if anything does go wrong 
with Alida.^^ 

Hereupon her husband began to get peevish, 
and remarked, '' How suspicious you are, Mary ; 
I shouldn^t bother about it/^ 

Mrs. Duggard said no more, and let the 
matter drop, but nevertheless the letter to Mrs. 
Perry was written, an4 posted the next day. 

This was Tuesday, and on Wednesday, Lishey, 
as appointed, again met Loyton in the usual 
quiet lane, and he triumphantly showed her 
the license which he had without difficulty pro- 
cured. 
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" And now I hope you^ll let us be married 
directly/^ he said; '^ when shall it be ? ^' 

'' Oh, you naughty boy, a day or two ago 
seeming so indifferent, and now so anxious to 
get married ; why, who can ever depend upon 
you ? '^ said Alicia, who, now that the fatal plunge 
was drawing nearer, was growing more flippant, 
perhaps striving to hido her real feelings under a 
cloak of levity. 

'' How can I please you, Alicia ? One day 
you scold me for not being serious, and the next 
for wanting to get married . What is a man to do ? ^^ 

'' You may rest assured that you do please 
me, or I should not be here with you now,^^ an- 
swered Miss Perry, '' so don^t trouble yourself 
on that account.^^ 

'^I can^t help being troubled when you are 
offended,^^ said Loyton. 

''Well, then, I will comfort you. We will 
be married when — when you please.^^ And she 
dropped a mocking Httle curtsey. 

''That indeed would be medicine for any 
man's woes, my dearest," said Loyton, attempt- 
ing to embrace her ; but being repulsed, and half- 
abashed at his own audacity, he lapsed into 
silence. 
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'' Let UB be married to-morrow, dearest,^^ he 
soon began again. 

'^ Dear me, what a hurry the man is in,^^ ex- 
claimed Miss Perry patronizingly. 

'' Yes, let us be married to-morrow, dearest 
AUcia,^^ he continued ; " do think about it,^^ 

'' No, I can^t think about being married to- 
morrow, James ; but I may, perhaps, think about 
the next day. Let me see; yes, James, on 
Friday I shall ride into Pensfield to visit old 
Mrs. Johnson, and put up my pony there ; then 
I shall go out to do some shopping in the town. 
I should not wonder if I went up to the chtirch 
door, and how strange it would be if I were to 
see you there, and stranger still if I ,were to go 
into the church, with you and find a clergyman 
there also ; would it not be strange, James ! '^ 

^^ Not too strange to be true, dear Miss 
Vqttj" responded Loyton. "How well you 
have arranged it all ! " 

"Now, no nonsense, James Loyton,^^ said 
Alicia : " that the clergyman should be there is 
your business, that I should be there is mine. 
I shall perform mine, see that yours is done also.'^ 

"Indeed, I will,^^ answered he, "you may 
depend upon that.^^ 
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'' Very well, I will depend upon you for this 
time/^ 

And then she walked on to where her pony 
was fastened, and when she was mounted, he 
said, — 

'' Then I shall not see you again till Friday, 
when we shall meet at Pensfield church ? ^^ 

'^ No, indeed, I should think not ; you ought 
to be very glad that I shall meet you then 
instead of being dissatisfied/^ 

'^ I am not dissatisfied, Alicia ; don^t think 
that/' 

'' No, I won't think so badly of you as that ; 
good-bye, till then/' And before Loyton could 
put out his hand or say a word to prevent her, 
she was already disappearing round a distant 
bend in the lane. 

The next morning there came a letter from 
Mrs. Perry to her daughter, asking her to return 
home the following Saturday. The facts that 
Loyton had now left the village, and that Alicia 
had been two months away, often caused Mrs. 
Perry to think that it was quite time for her 
daughter to return to her; but she had deferred 
writing to tell her so from day to day, until 
Mrs. Duggard's letter so frightened her by 
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conjuring up visions of her daughter making all 
sorts of acquaintances at Closingham^ that she 
wrote immediately to her asking her to come 
back. Mrs. Duggard was by no means surprised 
at this sudden summons, considering it the result 
of the letter she had written to her sister ; and 
she confessed to herself that she was not sorry 
that Alicia had received it, for although person- 
ally she did not wish her niece to leave, she 
was quite aware how unpleasant it would be if 
anything were to befall her while she was with 
her. 

Alicia herself was somewhat surprised at her 
mother's letter, but she saw at once that to do 
as her mother wished would suit her purpose 
admirably, for she would be married on the 
Friday, and go home the next day as if nothing 
had happened, and trust to luck to keep Loyton 
at a distance until the death of the Squire 
should cause her to acknowledge him as her 
husband. But she did not care to let Mrs. 
Duggard see how pleased she was, and said, 
after she had read her letter, and told her aunt 
its contents, — 

'^ I suppose I must go, but I have had a very 
happy visit here.^^ 
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I don^t think I can ask you to stay longer 
as my sister wishes you so much to return 
home,^^ remarked Mrs. Duggard. 

'' You won^t have a pony to ride when you 
get home/^ said her husband. 

^' No, indeed, and I do like riding ; I shall 
make the most of him to-day and to-morrow/^ 
answered Lishey, making such an answer to her 
uncle^s speech to pave the way for a long absence 
on the morrow. 

Mr. Duggard did not dislike Alicia, but still 
there was something about her which prevented 
him from quite loving her. He was one of 
those quiet people who notice more of the 
persons they are thrown in contact with, than 
those who talk so fast that they leave no time 
for observation between the flowing words of 
their conversation. Perhaps it was some know- 
ledge of the innate selfishness of Alicia's cha- 
racter that prompted him to make the remark 
about the pony, for he might have thought that 
she would feel greater regret at leaving it than 
the persons to whom she was indebted for 
having it at her disposal. And he was not far 
wrong. Alicia was a stranger to that self- 
sacrificing love which causes one to give oneself 
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up to another^ and to regard the wishes of that 
one as a law not to be broken through. 

So Alicia wrote to her mother and told her 
that she would come back on Saturday to Wam- 
ton Kings, thereby making Nellie joyful, for she 
had missed her sister much during her absence, 
and also by her ready answer causing Mrs. Perry 
to think that there could not be so much wrong 
with her, or she would not be so anxious to 
return as she seemed to be from her letter. 






CHAPTER XV. 
Miss Ceookendek is left an Oephah. 

IjRWIN WINNERSLBT'S engage- 
ment soon became known in the 
two villages, and commenta were 
:el_y passed upon it, but they were 
gener^y favourable. " A most suitable match," 
said some, 'while others aaid : " She will make a 
good clergyman's wife." In fact, everybody said 
what a good thing it was. How powerful a per- 
son "Everybody" is in a country village, and 
how apt people are to substantiate a statement 
by saying that " Everybody aays so ! " 

" Ton must not come here very often," said 
Emily Crookenden to Irwin one day in her 
mother's little parlour ; " my mother is so weak 
now, that though she likes to see you very much, 
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still it is a strain upon her to have to entertain 

you/' 

'Tm sure I don't want to do anything to 
grieve you, my dearest Emily/' said he. 

''I know you don't/' rejoined Emily, looking 
at him trustfully. " You know I love you, and 
you will be content with that, although you can- 
not come to see me often, won't you, Ir¥mi 
dear ? " 

'^ Indeed I will, Emily/' answered the curate ; 
and so it was settled that his visits to the little 
cottage were to be few, though he stipulated that 
he should sometimes be her companion during 
her journeys to and from her pupils. 

Things went on thus for some time, when it 
became evident to her daughter that Mrs. Crook- 
enden was getting rapidly weaker, and a dread- 
ful fear would frequently come across her that her 
mother would not long be with her in this world. 
She told her fear, as she told all her hopes and 
fears, to her betrothed lover; but her mother 
was so visibly declining, that he could hold out 
to her no hopes of an improvement in her health. 
He could only counsel her to draw her comfort 
from on high, and to strive to do her best to 
smooth her mother's last days upon earth. But 
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she did not require being told to perform this 
last duty. Having been her mother^s sole com- 
panion so long, her love for her seemed part of 
herself, and she could hardly dare to think of the 
time when she should be without the beloved 
invalid to tend and care for. At this time she 
found her lover^s tender care and gentle words a 
great comfort to her, and was truly thankful to 
see how her mother trusted in Irwin Winnersley, 
and looked to him as her daughter's future pro- 
tector when she should be no more. 

One day Mr. Winnersley walked down to Oak- 
hanger to accompany Emily home after some 
lessons. After he had walked a short distance, 
she said : 

'' I am afraid my mother is very ill ; she wishes 
so much to see you.'' 

'^ Do you think she is worse ? '' asked Mr. 
Winnersley. 

'^ I am afraid so,'' answered Emily ; and they 
both walked on in silence, and spoke ' never a 
word till they arrived at Mrs. Crookenden's cot- 
tage. 

^' Will you stay here a, minute ? " said Emily^ 
throwing open the parlour door. ^^ I will go and 
tell mother you are here ; she will be so glad." 

o 
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In a few minutes she came down-stairs again. 
'^ Mother says you are to come up-stairs^^' said 
she ; and Mr. Winnersley followed her gently up 
the narrow stairs to her mother^ s room. 

Mrs. Crookenden had now for some time been 
confined to her bed. When Mr. Winnersley 
entered the room, she turned her face towards 
him, and stretched out her hand to him, but it 
fell helpless on the counterpane. She did indeed 
look ill. 

'^ I am getting very weak, Mr. Winnersley ; I 
declare I can hardly give you my hand/^ said 
she, while a faint and forced smile flickered over 
her face ; '^ but I am very glad to see you, all the 
same.^^ 

'^ Your daughter told me you would like to see 
me,^^ said the curate, hardly knowing what to say. 

" Yes, I wanted to speak to you — perhaps for 
the last time,^^ said Mrs. Crookenden solemnly. 
'^ I feel that the end is very near.^^ 

" Nay, mother, don^t think you are so ill as 
that,^^ exclaimed her daughter coaxingly. 

'^ My daughter won't believe it, you see,^^ said 
the invalid to Mr. Winnersley, with a faint smile, 
at the same time putting her hand in her daugh- 
ter's direction ; '^ but I feel it is so.^' 
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I hope your daughter says the truth/' said 
Mr. Winnersley earnestly. 

" "No, I fear it is not so, Mr. Winnersley ; but 
I felt that I should so like to see you, to ask you 
to be kind to my daughter when I am gone — 
she will have no friend but you.'' 

'^ Indeed I will/' said the young clergyman ; 
and then they three talked quietly together for 
an hour or more, the mother beseeching for her 
daughter's happiness, and Mr. Winnersley speak- 
ing words of consolation for both mother and 
daughter. He could see that the daughter's 
hopes were indeed unfounded, and that Mrs. 
Crookenden's days on this earth were few, but 
he did his best to comfort them in their distress, 
by talking to them of that home above, where all 
shall meet never more to be separated. Ifor 
could he talk without emotion ; again and again 
tears rose to his eyes, while Emily, although she 
tried hard to put on an appearance of cheerfulness, 
could not entirely hide her distress. 

Mrs. Crookenden by this time was beginning 
to feel tired, and Mr. Winnersley, seeing her 
weariness, rose from his seat, and took the in- 
valid's hand to wish her good-bye. 

^^ You have made me so happy this afternoon," 
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said she^ tears for the first time starting to her 
eyes. '^ Please come again soon." 

And after a tender good-bye to Emily, the 
curate left the house. 

He was deeply grieved, for he thought it 
not improbable that he would never see Mrs. 
Crookenden alive again. He saw, however, how 
pleased she had been to see him, and made up 
his mind to go and visit her again, as she had 
asked him, very soon. And then thoughts of his 
love for her daughter crept in, and he could not 
help thinking that when her mother was no more, 
there would be no impediment to his speedy 
marriage. His love for Emily caused, in a great 
measure, the grief he felt for her mother^s sick- 
ness ; but still the thoughts of that love quite 
outweighed those of his grief, and during his 
walk he was more occupied with the sweets of 
love than the bitters of death. Perhaps, if he 
had been entirely unselfish, it would not have 
been so, and he would have thought more of the 
sorrows of others than of his own contentment. 

His forebodings that the death of Mrs. Crook- 
enden was at hand were realized. She grew 
rapidly weaker before her sorrowing daughter's 
oycs, but was still happy and cheerful, even in 
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her weakness, and the third evening after Mr. 
Winnersley^s visit she passed from the sleep of 
the living to the sleep of the dead, so peacefully 
and so calmly that Emily, who was sitting at the 
bedside watching her, knew not for some time 
the change that had taken place. 

Miss Crookenden, as may be supposed, was 
deeply affected by her mother^s death. Although 
she had long noticed her mother's waning 
strength, she had not fully realized to herself 
that the end might b© so near, and yet the fact 
that it was not altogether unexpected caused 
her to recover from the shock sooner than she 
would otherwise have done, and she received, 
too, great comfort from her lover, who sym- 
pathized deeply with her in her distress. 

Mrs. Crookenden was buried in Oakhanger 
churchyard within sound of the rippling brook, 
and where the leafy branches of the limes would 
wave over her grave in the summer breeze. 

It was very lonely for Emily at her little cot- 
tage after her mother's death. There was no 
dear one to run to when she returned from giving 
lessons or from choir practice, or to sit with 
during the long winter evenings ; no dear one 
to sympathize with her in those common little 
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anxieties of life which fall to the lot of all, what- 
ever may be their station. Mr. Winnersley now 
thought it time to press for a fulfilment of her 
engagement to him ; but though she was thrown 
upon him more on account of her loneliness, and 
had learned to love him better on account of his 
tender sympathy during the trying time she had 
just passed through, yet she showed some un- 
willingness to become his wife, which unwilling- 
ness was caused, perhaps, by her very unpro- 
tectedncss, together with a feeling that now she 
depended upon him alone. 

There was one sympathizer in Wamton Kings 
who seemed to feel nearly as deeply as Mr. Win- 
nersley the death of Mrs. Crook enden — this was 
John Pilgrimson, the sweep. One morning he 
washed his face as clean as he could make it, and 
called at Mr. Winnorsley^s lodgings to express 
his sympathy. The sweep seemed during the 
labt few months to have transferred to the curate 
the allegiance he once gave to the young Squire ; 
yet there was a certain patronizingnoss in his 
manner towards him, which, if his station had 
not been so humble, would have been decidedly 
unpleasant ; but then the sweep was accustomed 
to have his statements looked up to by the vil- 
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lagers generally, and doubtless this caused him 
to assume the air of one who had some kind 
of authority. 

^^ Tm sorry to hear that Mrs. Crookenden^s 
dead,^^ said he to Mr. Winnersley, who had come 
out of the house into the little front garden to 
speak to the sweep ; ^^ but she^d been weakly 
some time, hadnH she, sir?^^ 

^^Yes, she was a great invalid, John,^^ re- 
sponded the curate. 

^^Ah, yes, she was a nice lady,^^ said the 
sweep, falling into his absent manner, and con- 
tinuing, " she was a nice lady ; I^d heard of her 
many a time." 

^^ Who had you heard of her from ? " asked 
Mr. Winnersley. 

John seemed startled at the question, for he 
looked up quickly and inquiringly, and answered 
very decisively for him : ^^ Prom Oakhanger 
people, of course. She was well enough known 
there, wasn^t she ? ^^ 

^^Yes,^^ answered the curate, somewhat sur- 
prised at the sweep^s manner, ^^ but I should not 

I 

think she was much talked about.^^ 

^^ Well, everybody gets talked about, don^t 
they, sir ? ^^ asked the sweep, relapsing into his 
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usual tone. "Yes, everybody gets talked of, 
and if people don^t know anything good to say 
of anyone, they are sure to find something bad ; 
it's the way of this village, and I suppose of 
other villages too, and the world is made up of 
villages/' 

" John, you're quite a philosopher,'' said Mr. 
Winnersley laughing, for he had often heard of 
and had experienced the sweep's moralizing ten- 
dencies; "has anybody been saying anything 
bad of you ? " 

" I've had plenty said of me, bad and good," 
answered John Pilgrimson, " but I'm only a poor 
sweep, and nobody cares for him ; they may say 
what they like, for they can't make him better or 
worse than he is, and the sweep doesn't care for 
them." 

Mr. Winnersley, who was not without curi- 
osity, had often tried to find out from the sweep 
his antecedents, but he had always been unsuc- 
cessful, for the old man would either turn the 
conversation, or touch his cap and walk on, if he 
thought the questions were becoming too personal. 
The curate, however, thought that the present 
would be a good opportunity to lead up to the 
subject again. 
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''Well, you have been in the parish long 
enough to have heard all that it has to say/^ 
said he. 

'' Yes, IVe been here over thirty years/^ an- 
swered the sweep j '^ I was a young man when I 
came/^ Then it seemed to strike him that per- 
haps Mr. Winnersley was going to ask him some 
home questions, for he went on in his melancholy 
way : " Wouldn^t a sweep, obliged to get up in 
the morning and trudge to his work through the 
snow or rain, rather be a blacksmith, who has 
nothing to do but go into his warm shop and 
laugh at the frost and snow as he stands by his 
hearth? Would a man be a blacksmith if he 
could be a farmer, and doesn^t a farmer envy the 
landlord, who has nothing to do but live in his 
big house ? Yes, they all of them envy one 
another, you may be sure, and everybody wants 
to creep a step higher if we can, and all that 
stops thenjL is the want of ability .^^ Here the 
sweep paused, but he went on again directly, 
evidently talking his best. '' Sometimes a man 
is a fool, or spends his money in drink, or hasn^t 
got perseverance; that^s natural inability. But 
if a man is a sensible man, and yet don^t get on 
in the world, it^s almost certain to be because he 
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don^t want to^ and that^s forced inability. But, 
sir/^ he said, addressing himself more directly 
to the curate, ^^ you won^t care to listen to me if 
I go on much longer, but I think a good deal 
sometimes, and I like to say what I think, but I 
don^t talk to others like I do to you/^ 

^'Nay, John, I like to have a bit of talk to 
you now and then, so don^t think you^re tiring 



me. 



(( 



Well, sir, I haven't much more to say except 
to wish you a happy life with Miss Emily,'' said 
the sweep ; ^^ she's a good girl . I suppose you 
won't be long before you're married now ?" 

^^ That depends upon the lady," answered the 
curate smiling. 

" Well, sir, I hope youll be happy. I must 
be getting on, so good day, sir ;" and the sweep 
left Mr. Winnersley alone in his little garden. 
He was much mystified at the sweep. It was 
evident that he did not wish to be questioned 
about himself, and that something beyond his 
own control prevented him from being anything 
other than he was; but however much more 
curiosity his questioner might feel from these 
considerations, the sweep by his conversation 
showed that he was not willing to satisfy it, and 
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in fact, seemed to imply a desire that his secret 
should be respected. 

Mr. Winnersley, although he was repulsed 
time after time by Miss Crookenden, was in no 
way discouraged, but kept urging his suit upon 
her. At last, having used all other arguments 
without effect, he fell back upon his last resource, 
and that was her mother^s desire that she should 
become his wife as soon as possible after her 
decease. After some time he gained her re- 
luctant consent to be married in the spring. 
Her consent gained, he was satisfied. He at 
once called on Mr. Perry and told him of his 
intention, for although he thought the parson 
could have no objection to a married curate, still 
he considered it right to tell him of his approach- 
ing marriage himself. To Mr. Perry it was by 
no means unexpected news ; he had, of course, 
long since heard of the engagement, and was not 
at all surprised that it was soon to be terminated 
by marriage. So he congratulated his curate, 
and told him that he hoped it* would not affect 
the relations existing between them. In fact, 
he considered himself very fortunate to secure 
such a curate as Mr. Winnersley, who was a 
favourite with all his parishioners, both high and 
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low, and who did not object to take a share of 
the parish work, perhaps greater than cotdd 
be expected, upon himself. The parson was too 
lazy and good-natured to feel that jealousy which 
many clergymen seem to feel towards a curate 
more popular than themselves. Therefore, so 
far from disapproving of the intended arrange- 
ment, he was much pleased when he was told 
that the curate had no idea of giving up his 
curacy. 

We must not, however, while we are occupied 
with the chief personages of our tale, forget 
those other inhabitants of Warnton Kings to 
whom we have been introduced, and we must 
see what Miss Ellen Perry was doing whilst her 
sister was at Closingham. Mr. Solton kept 
prosecuting his suit assiduously, and it was 
noticed in the village that his trap was frequBntly 
to be seen entering the Vicarage gate, when it 
was well known that there was no indisposition 
in the family ; but the fact was, he was taking 
advantage of that privilege so generally granted 
to the country doctor, the privilege of dropping 
in upon families they attend and taking a little 
luncheon or a cup of tea with them at their 
accustomed meal times. Mrs. Perry, of course. 
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knew what his motive was in coming, and she 
had informed Mr. Perry that she quite approved 
of him as a suitor for her daughter. He was a 
young man of good address, clever in his pro- 
fession, and last, but not least, a cadet of a good 
old family in a neighbouring county ; even had 
he not been so, it is not certain that Mrs. Perry 
would have objected to him, since she entertained 
no such schemes of grandeur for her younger 
daughter as she did for Alicia, and would have 
been well pleased to see her settled as the 
wife of one so rising in his profession as Mr. 
Selton. The doctor, however, had not yet sum- 
moned up courage to put the eventful question 
to Nellie. 

Mr, Lindridge, too, found frequent excuses 
for a call at Wamton Vicarage, and he also was 
received with great favour by Mrs. Perry. She 
confided to her bosom friend Mrs. Larchpole, 
that she really did not know which of the two 
young men she would prefer as her son-in-law. 
Perhaps she leaned a little towards Mr. Lind- 
ridge, for he was a clergyman, and although he 
had no prospect of a living, nor knew anyone 
who had any influence to procure him one, still 
the fact of his being in the Church gave him in 
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her estimation a position not to be attained by 
other moans. 

Things were in this state when one day Mr. 
Lindridge found himself sitting next to Miss 
Nellie at a dinner-party at Wamton Vicarage. 
He observed her manner closely, and did all he 
could to find out whether she favoured hira ; but 
though she was kind to him, and seemed to be 
pleased to talk to him, still he could not draw 
much encouragement from her behaviour ; but it 
in no way quenched his love for her, and he felt 
drawn to her by an irresistible attraction, though 
he could not quite make up his mind to speak to 
her about the subject nearest to his heart. This 
doubtful state of mind continued during the time 
spent by the gentlemen in their forced loneliness 
after dinner. He longed to go to her in the 
drawing-room, and yet he knew that probably 
he should be able to draw but little hope from 
her reception of him. 

At length, much to Mr. Lindridge's delight, 
the time arrived for the gentlemen to make a 
move, and proceed to join the ladies. As they 
entered the drawing-room Ellen Perry had just 
seated herself at the piano and was beginning 
a song ; she had a sweet contralto voice, and 
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sang, simply and unaffectedly, the following 
words : — 

" mistress, crown'd with faded flowers, 
Whose heritage is waning hours. 

Why dost thou come so soon P 
Thy russet crown was green and gay, 
And newly bom but yesterday, 

In sunny smiUng June. 

Dost come to tell us all must die : 
That life, like summer, passeth by. 

And fades as fades the year ? 
Enough in this world teaches us 
That lesson, stern and rigorous. 

Without thy presence here. 

With withering leaves thy path is spread. 
As on thou com'st with muffled tread 

And suddenly art by; 
So age steals on o'er fading hopes. 
And man, unconscious, onward gropes. 

And shrinks, that death is nigh.'* 

Nellie^s simple song kept the room silent until 
she had finished, a thing that does not often 
happen with after-dinner singing. It seems to 
me that society considers that a person sings or 
plays merely for the sake of covering the hum of 
conversation, and, so to speak, varnishing over 
those universal platitudes with which an ordinary 
mortal at an ordinary dinner-party passes the 
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time away. And yet a really good performer 
receives at least attention, if not appreciation; 
but, alas, how seldom a really good performer is 
met with in the British drawing-room. We can 
hardly quarrel with people for not listening to 
the usual style of music there to be heard. 
Improved performers would command better 
listeners. 

As the eflfect of Nellie's song on the company 
was to produce an unwonted stillness, so the 
eflfect on Mr. Lindridge was to cause him to feel 
a still greater attraction for herself. A vivid 
picture of the autumn of life rose before him : 
the hopes and aspirations of manhood^ s prime 
feding and withering like the leaves of a tree, 
until at last they drop, and falling, are lost in the 
growing old of the world. He felt that such an 
autumn would lose half its dreariness if it could 
be shared with such a woman as Ellen, and he 
felt that he must make an effort to obtain her. 
But of course ho had no opportunity of speak- 
ing to her in her mother's crowded drawing- 
room, and every moment of enforced silence 
increased his determination; and yet it was a 
great pleasure to him to hang about her, and he 
was quite grieved when the party broke up. He 
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had, however, made up his mind to go the next 
day and ask her to be his wife, for though he 
was obliged to confess to himself in his calmer 
moments that he had but little hope of success, 
still he felt that a decided negative would be less 
hard to bear — though for the moment it might be 
sharp — than the present state of uncertainty, 
which was a perfect torture to him. 

So the next day he found an excuse to call at 
Warnton Vicarage, and finding that Mrs. Perry 
and her daughter were spending the day at Mrs. 
Larchpole's, he immediately invented another 
excuse for calling at The Lawns. Fortune 
seemed to favour him, for he found Miss Nellie 
alone in the library reading some ponderous 
tome. His heart beat fast, but he applied him- 
self manfully, though with sinking hopes, to the 
task he had set himself. And then Ellen Perry 
told him that she had long seen that he cared for 
her, and that she had tried to show him that she 
cared for him only as a dear friend. She said 
that she highly esteemed the compliment he had 
paid her, but that she had tried to show him that 
such a compliment could have no charms for her. 
She hoped that what had passed would not in- 
terrupt their friendship, but she trusted that he 
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would no longer think of her as by any possibility 
his future wife. And then her mother entered 
the room. 

Ellen had said what she had to say in such a 
cool and calm manner, that it gave Mr. Lind- 
ridge the idea that she was repeating a lesson 
that she had learned, and the tone of her words 
convinced him that he had no chance of winning 
her affections. It was a great blow to him; he 
had longed for some chance, even the slightest, 
that at some future time his attentions might 
become agreeable to her. He saw, however, no 
hope, and as he returned to Oakhanger he wisely, 
and like a true gentleman, determined to conquer 
his love, at whatever might be the cost to him- 
self, rather than pursue her with attentions that 
he saw could only give her pain. But it was a 
hard struggle to him ; a love once planted in 
a true man's heart is very hard to uproot. It 
is not done by one eflfort of the will alone, but 
rcquireg days and nights of patient endurance. 
At last, however, he conquered, but still it was 
some time before he could meet her without a 
flush rising over his cheek, or speak to her with- 
out a bound of his heart which told him that the 
ashes of his love still smouldered. 




CHAPTER SVI. 



Alicia Chooses her owk Path. 




^EE morniDg of the d&j on which 
Alicia had agreed to meet Loyton 
at Peusfield church turned out 
bright and frosty, a fact which she 
regarded as an omen of good fortune. She had 
made np her mind to be punctual to her appoint- 
ment, whether the weather was wet or dry, but 
she felt that there might have been some difficulty 
in assigning a reason for riding to Pensfield on 
a wet day; and therefore the fineness of the day 
removed a possible difficulty from her path. 
Consequently she procured the pony without 
remark, and cantered off on the Pensfield road 
as gaily as though she were going to take no 
such irrerocable plunge as the one she contem- 
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plated. But by constant pondering over the 
matter she felt more as though she were riding 
to victory, instead of to take a step which mighty 
though she of course thought it most improbable 
that it would, land her in great misfortune. 

Arrived at Pensfield, she went to Mrs. John- 
son's, and putting her horse up there, she told 
that good lady that she was going to get a few 
things at one or two shops in the town, and 
gathering her short habit about her, she started 
off for the church. Pensfield church was situated 
upon a hill, and was approached either by a long 
flight of steps, or by a steep path, which wound 
round the side of the hill, and led less directly 
to the summit. The churchyard was surrounded 
by a belt of limetrees, whose branches stood up 
bare and leafless into the winter air. Alicia 
having made up her mind to get the matter over 
as soon as she could, went straight up the steps 
to the church, and before she got to the top she 
saw Loyton awaiting her. 

" I am so glad you have come,'' said he as she 
mounted the last step, and stood beside him ; 
^^ everything is ready." 

^^ You see I have fulfilled my part of the 
agreement," said she. 
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And then there was a little pause, while she 
rested and recovered her breath after surmount- 
ing the church steps. 

*^ Come, let me take your arm/' said Alicia 
hurriedly, as if fearful of trusting herself longer 
without some kind of action to occupy her 
thoughts, and they proceeded into the church. 

They were met inside the door by the clerk, 
and his wife, who acted as pew-opener on Sun- 
days, dropped a most obsequious curtsey, accom- 
panied by an inquiring and somewhat impertinent 
look, as they passed ; but Alicia noticed neither 
look nor curtsey, for her eyes were steadily fixed 
on the ground as she walked up the church. 

The clergyman who officiated was a little mild 
man, whose whole mind seemed fixed on getting 
through the ceremony he had to perform as fast 
as he could, and on whose pale face, neither in- 
terest, nor curiosity, nor wonder found a place ; 
and yet he might well have wondered as he stood 
within the communion rails, watching the bridal 
party come up the church, to see the couple he 
was about to pronounce man and wife — the bride- 
groom, though he had a superior look about him , 
evidently of the working class, and the bride, 
hanging upon his arm, and wearing instead of 
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bridal cosfcame a dark cloth riding habit, and still 
carrying her whip in her hand, yet apparently 
far above the bridegroom in social station. 

The ceremony commenced, the clergyman 
hurrying on in a cold passionless voice, and 
Alicia answering her part mechanically and with 
her eyes still fixed on the ground. At the words, 
^^ Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?" the clerk came forward, and as Alicia 
glanced up at him suddenly, she caught on his 
face a patronizing and amused smile, which, how- 
ever, changed immediately into an expression of 
attention and solemnity when he saw that he was 
observed. Alicia could not help shrinking as 
the man approached her, but again quickly cast 
her eyes to the ground, and seemed to throw 
herself into a rigid position as if ready to endure 
anything. 

^^ Those whom God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder." These solemn words rang 
out cold and harsh down the empty church, and 
reverberated amongst the rafters like a mocking 
laugh. As they struck upon Alicia^s ear, a full 
sense of her irrevocable situation came upon her, 
and for the first time she lost her self-possession 
and burst into tears. The clergyman took no 
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notice, and hurried on, and Alicia, roused perhaps 
by the sound of his voice, soon recovered herself, 
and stood again as firm and motionless as at first. 
The ceremonj was soon over, and the new-made 
wife stood with her husband in the churchyard. 

'^ James," said she, " let us walk round the 
path under the trees ;" and they walked slowly 
through the churchyard. The clergyman came 
out of the church soon after them, but he looked 
neither to the right hand nor the left, and hurried 
away down the steps ; but the clerk and his wife, 
as they left the church, stood awhile and watched 
Loyton and Alicia as they slowly passed along : 
a look, a remark, a wonder at the apparently ill- 
assorted pair, and they also set oflf down the steps 
and left the churchyard to the new-married couple. 

'^ Well, James," Lishey began after a short 
pause, ^'now I am your wife, what are you 
going to do with me ? '* 

Now the suddenness with which the marriage 
had been arranged had quite precluded Loyton 
from making any plan as to where he should take 
his wife, and besides, now that he had secured his 
prize by a chain that could not be broken, he did 
not feel in any hurry to give up his single life 
and settle down, so he answered, — 
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a 



I havo not yet made up my mind what we 
are to do, for I thought you would Kke to be 
consulted about it/^ 

" You good boy ! I see you have discovered 
the first duty of a husband already, that is, to 
consult his wife in everything. Mind you never 
forgot it, James." 

Her husband^s answer had quite fallen in with 
Alicia^s views, for we. know she had determined 
to keep Loyton at arm's length until circum- 
stances should make it desirable for her to avow 
her relationship to him. 

'' I will always try to be good,'' said Loyton 
humbly, " tell mo what we are to do now.'' 

'' My mother wants me to go back to Wam- 
ton to-morrow," said Alicia, ^^ and I think I had 
bettor go," (she did not say she intended to go,) 
^' whilst you stay here and look out for some- 
thing to do and somewhere to live; and don't 
you think we had better say nothing about our 
marriage until we have made arrangements what 
course is to be pursued ? " 

^^ I think that is a very good plan," said Loy- 
ton : ^^ you may be sure I won't be long before I 
have a home for you." 

Very well, till then I shall go back to Warn- 



er 
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ton and you will stay here. I think it is best/' 
So this was agreed upon, and after arranging 
where a letter would find Loyton, he, at her re- 
quest, left her, and went down from the church 
by the steep walk I have spoken of. She watched 
him out of sight, and then herself went slowly 
down the steps into the town. And the church- 
yard with its bare fringe of limetrees was left 
alone. 

The next day Alicia left Closingham, and 
arrived quite safely at Warnton Vicarage, much 
to the delight of her mother, who was not dis- 
pleased, now that Loyton had gone, to have her 
eldest daughter under her own eye again. 

The market-day a,t Pensfield was Tuesday, and 
on that day all the neighbouring farmers made a 
point of being there ; and after dark on a winter 
evening the bar parlour of the Golden Griffin 
was generally full of people having their glass of 
beer or something hot before they started on 
their drive home in the cold winter air. Durinsr 
this time the news of the various parishes was 
interchanged, and various little titbits of scandal 
talked, or perhaps sometimes even concocted. 
Amongst this assemblage, on the Tuesday night 
after the events just narrated, sat Mr. Duggard, 
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with a steaming glass of brandy-and -water be- 
fore him^ and looking quiet and well contented 
with himself and all the worlds and listening to 
the remarks of his neighbours without saying 
anything himself. Then it was that he over- 
heard the following conversation : — 

'* I hear there was an elopement on Saturday/' 
said one fat and well-to-do &rmer to his neigh- 
bour. 

** An elopement ! Who was it ? '^ 

** Well, I don't rightly know, but I hear the 
man's name was Loyton." 

'^ Loyton ! that's not a this-country name at 
all events. Who did he elope with ?" 

" They say she was a very fine young lady, 
but people don't know her name." 

Hero Mr. Duggard began to get interested, 
not only on account of the charm and novelty 
which always seem to cling to an elopement, but 
also because staying at his house was a young 
lady who might with truth be called fine, and 
about whose proceedings, when she was out 
riding, he was entirely ignorant. The possibility 
of the fine girl mentioned Vjeing really Alicia 
had not yet occurred to him, but nevertheless 
he listened with increased attention* A casual 
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observer, however, would not have noticed his 
growing interest, for the only difference it made 
in him was to produce closer attention. 

^^ And who was this Lojton ? '^ asked the 
person to whom the news was being imparted. 

" Someone who had been staying here some 
time. People say he used to meet her very fre- 
quently. She used to ride a little pony, and met 
him in the lanes. ^^ 

Mr. Duggard began to get fidgety ; his chair 
did not feel so comfortable, nor did his brandy- 
and-water look so warm and cheering as it had 
done five minutes ago, but he wisely kept his 
place, thinking that he should soon hear if his 
worst fears were realized. 

Mr. Duggard was not the only one interested 
in the conversation ; another person here broke 
in, adding his information to the general stock. 

. ^^ I hear the lady comes from out Closingham 
way. She was married in her riding-habit on 
Friday, I am told.^^ 

^^ From Closingham way does she come ? then 
perhaps my friend Mr. Duggard here knows 
something about her," said the first speaker, 
turning to him as he spoke. 

Mr. Duggard did not answer him directly, for 
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at that moment he was engaged in drinking np 
his brandy-and- water with every appearance of 
haste, but when he had finished he jumped up 
and said sharply, ^^ It doesn^t follow that because 
she comes from out Closingham way I know 
anything of. her. It's time for me to be off. 
Good night, gentlemen.'^ And with this he went 
out. 

^^ Why, what's happened to Farmer Duggard V* 
said the first speaker, in a tone of astonishment. 

'' I have heard say,^' said another, who had 
heard the whole conversation, '^ that the young 
lady is one who has been visiting at Farmer 
Duggard's house.'' 

Th6 first speaker here gave a long-drawn 
whistle of astonishment : ^^ Oh, that's it, is it ! " 
he exclaimed ; ^^ no wonder he ran off so quickly 
if it was the first he had heard of it." 

Another portly old gentleman here joined in. 
" If it is the young lady who is staying at Farmer 
Duggard's house," said he deliberately, '^ she is 
a parson's daughter from somewhere near Chance- 
bridge, and Duggard's wife's niece." 

It was soon known all round the parlour who 
the lady was that had eloped, or at least who she 
was supposed to be ; and doubtless some of those. 
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present drank their liquor with greater gusto, 
thinking what a nice piece of news they would 
have to take home, and mentallj congratulating 
themselves that no niece of theirs had thus 
brought herself into notorietj. 

Mr. Duggard was not of a demonstrative na- 
ture. He did not drive furiously home, as many 
men would have done, and so vent his mortifica- 
tion upon the poor animal in the shafts ; . but he 
was outwardly as calm as though nothing out of 
the common had occurred. His thoughts, how- 
ever, were by no means so placid, and every now 
and then bubbled to the surface of this outward 
calm with a " ha ! '' of surprise, or a ^^ humph ! ^' of 
deep cogitation. He was decidedly uncomfort- 
able. He had frequently wondered at Alicia^s 
fondness for the pony, but he had never once 
thought that she was taking such an advantage 
of her opportunities. Perhaps in a measure he 
had been to blame in letting Miss Perry go out 
so much alone, but he had always considered 
her quite capable of taking care of herself, and 
never imagined she could get into mischief in 
such a quiet place as Closingham. He had not 
nearly arranged the matter to his satisfaction 
when he arrived at home, nor had he settled 
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what share of blamo roally belonged to him. So 
he put his horse up, and after seeing that all was 
safe for the night, he went into the house to tell 
his wife the news, and hear what she might have 
to say upon the subject. 

Mrs. Duggard immediately guessed, from her 
husband^s early return home, that something un- 
usual had occurred, and when they were settled 
in the parlour she inquired what brought him 
back so soon. Now Mr. Duggard was not given 
to beat about the bush, but said what he had to 
say without circumlocution; so he did not at- 
tempt to break the news to his wife by degrees, 
but at once answered, — 

'^ Alicia got married the other day.^^ 

^^ Got married, Thomas ! you don^t mean to 
say so ? ^^ 

''Yes, I do,^^ answered her husband uncom- 
promisingly. 

Mrs. Duggard opened her eyes very wide with 
astonishment, and stared straight at her husband 
as if he had been suddenly seized with a fit of 
madness. He made no movement, but kept look- 
ing stedfastly into the fire. After a few moments 
she seemed to recover herself a little, and said, all 
in a breath, — 
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'^ Tou donH mean it ? Who said so ? How 
did you find it out ? '' 

And then Mr. Duggard recounted all that he 
had heard in the parlour of the Golden Griffin, 
while his wife listened to him amazed. When 
he had finished the recital, she said, clinging to 
the faintest hope, — 

" They did not mention her name, then ? Well, 
it may not be Alicia after all.^^ 

" The description corresponds too well for 
that,^^ answered Mr. Duggard ; "I am afraid that 
can^t be the case.^^ 

^^ On second thoughts, I am afraid so too. 
What must be done V 

^' I don^t know,^^ answered her husband, again 
uncompromisingly . 

^^ Poor girl ! ^' said Mrs. Duggard, leaning 
back in her chair, while her husband still stared 
at the fire immovably. 

The silence had lasted some few minutes, when 
it was broken by Mr. Duggard. 

I can^t see how we are to blame,^^ he said. 
No more can I,'^ answered his wife, ^^but 
sister is" sure to say so, and if she thinks so she 
will never forgive us.^^ 



(C 
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^^ Well, at any rate, we can^t see less of her 
than we do now/^ 

" Ah, no ! '^ said his wife, with a little sigh, for 
she had always loved her sister, and of late years 
had felt a little neglected by her ; ^' but even if 
you don't see much of a person, it is pleasanter 
to know you are friends thap enemies/^ 

^^ I don't see that it makes much diflference,'' 
said her husband, in whose composition senti- 
ment had no place. His wife, knowing this, did 
not attempt to convince him, and silence again 
prevailed for a few minutes ; at last, Mrs. Dug- 
gard said, — 

I must write to my sister, and tell her.'' 
I suppose you must, but I don't envy you 
the job." 

^^ No, it is not pleasant, but it must be done," 
responded Mrs. Duggard ; " I'll set to work now 
at once ; I shall write better now than when I 
have had time to realize it." 

So she went and got out her brass-bound 
mahogany desk, that had formerly been her 
mother's, and which was now used by herself on 
very particular occasions, and set to work to 
indite the letter to her sister ; while Mr. Duggard^ 
having at last satisfied himself that nothing was 
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to be gained by pondering over the matter any 
longer, put his feet on the fender, and taking up 
the local paper, buried himself in its contents ; 
but that his astonishment was not quite put on 
one side was evident from the half-suppressed 
'^ humphs ! ^^ that escaped every now and then 
from behind its ample sheets. 

I must again introduce my readers to the 
breakfast-table at the Vicarage at Warnton. 
The snow was falKng heavily out of doors, even 
throwing a grey shadow over the occupants of 
the room. Prayers were over, but Alicia was 
not yet down; she had been late for prayers 
nearly every day since her return from Closing- 
ham. Mrs. Perry and Nellie were standing be- 
side a blazing and cheerful fire, the former read- 
ing a letter which had just arrived by post, while 
the latter was glancing over the pages of some 
new book. Mr. Perry was sitting at the break- 
fast-table, looking over some advertising circulars 
of that kind which morning after morning inun- 
date the table of every man who happens to 
have an address. This calm state of things was 
interrupted by a cry from Mrs. Perry. 

'^ I won't believe it ! '^ she exclaimed, with 
nearly a scream ; and as Mr. Perry looked up, she 

Q 
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sank back into an arm-chair^ and flung the letter 
she had been reading on to the hearth-rug^ and 
hid her ashen face in her hands. 

'' What is it, Elizabeth V asked Mr. Perry, 
while Nellie rushed up to her thinking that she 
was ill. 

Mrs. Perry did not speak, but pointed to the 
letter which lay at Mr. Perry's feet. The parson 
was puzzled : he knew of no one whose death 
was likely to afiect Mrs. Perry so much, and be- 
sides the letter was not black-edged, as letters 
conveying news of that description usually are. 
He took up the letter, and began to read it. He 
made no remark until he had finished it, when he 
laid it down on the table, and said, looking 
towards his wife, — 

'' Dear me, Elizabeth, it^s very shocking.^' 

Everyone who has read as £ar as this will know 
that the letter which caused so much conster- 
nation at the Vicarage, was the letter we saw 
Mrs. Duggard set to work to indite. It had 
been no easy task for her, and many were the 
sheets of paper she had spoilt in the attempt. 
She would wrap it up most cleverly as she 
thought, but when she came to read the letter 
over again, there she saw the sad news standing 
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out bare and naked. Again would she try to 
smother it in words, but like the body of Eugene 
'. Aram^s victim, do what she would, the truth kept 
peeping out, unhidden and unhideable. At last, 
in despair of making bad news better, she folded 
up her letter, and directed it, and in due time, 
as we have seen, it reached its destination. 

When the parson had spoken to his wife, he 
said to Nellie, — 

^' Eead the letter, Nellie ; it is from your 
Aunt Duggard, and contains bad news.'' 

Nellie took it up from the table and began to 
read it with an expression of wonder on her 
face, which grew into one of concern and asto- 
nishment as she approached the end; but she 
had not time to make any remark upon it 
before the door opened, and Alicia entered the 
room. 

She saw that there was something the matter 
as soon as she entered, from the pained expres- 
sion of her father and sister. She saw too her 
mother sitting in her husband's chair with pale 
face and quivering Hp, and she saw on the table 
the eventful letter. She seemed instinctively to 
feel the danger in the air, and walked defiantly 
.up to the table. Her mother started up from 
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the chair^ and addressed her daughter with be- 
seeching tone and eager look, — 

" Oh, Alicia, tell me it is not true/' 

'' What, mother ? '' 

'' Tell me you have not married that man 
Loyton/' 

'^ Who says I have ? '' 

^' My sister/' 

Alicia saw that all was known, and that 
nothing was to be gained by denying the feet, so 
she made up her mind to fece it out. She was 
silent, and made no answer to her mother. 

Seeing that she did not answer Mrs. Perry, 
the parson asked her the same question. 

^^ Well, and what if I have ? '' was her answer. 

These defiant words aroused Mrs. Perry, and 
with iacQ now as flushed as before it was pale, 
and with flashing eyes, she spoke : 

*^ How could you do so, Alicia ? And then 
you dare to come back here, and expect us to re- 
ceive you as our daughter, when you have dis- 
graced yourself, and us, and all belonging to you. 
Girl, you are no daughter of mine. You not 
only marry directly in opposition to my wishes, 
but you have told me a downright lie. You said 
you could never think of Loyton as your husband, 
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and now you have not only thought of him, but 
have actually married him. Oh, the disgrace, 
the disgrace ; what will everybody think of 
me ? ^^ And then she drew herself up and said, 
hardly, ^^ No, you are no daughter of mine ; I 
shall never speak to you again. Go, where you 
like, anywhere, to your dear husband ; go, I 
don't want to see you any more.'' And she 
sank down into the chair, and again covered her 
face with her hands. 

^' Elizabeth, my dear, this is not seemly," said 
the parson quietly ; ^^ this is a serious matter, and 
must be talked of calmly/' 

^^ And what if I have piarried that man Loyton^ 
as you call him ? " burst out Alicia, who had 
listened unmoved . to her mother's passionate 
speech : ^^ what if I have married him ? I am of 
agej and have made my deliberate choice, and it 
is more to me than it is to you. He loves me, and 
I am satisfied. I will obey you, mother, and go ; 
the day will doubtless come when you will be 
proud to say, Mrs. Loyton is my daughter." 
And with this she turned and walked slowly to 
the door, and went out. 

'' Nellie, my dear," said the parson, ^^ go and 
talk to your sister ; she will listen to you." 
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The parson quite put on one side his usual 
lazy manner when he was roused by any great 
events though he still remained calm; so^ 
when Nellie had loft the room^ he went and stood 
by his wife, and waited for her to speak. 

^' Oh, Edward, Edward/' she said, and burst 
into an agony of tears, ^' what are we to do ? '* 

'' Alicia must leave here to-day ; I shall send 
her back to her aunt's ; I think that will be the 
best place for her at present, until we see what 
can be done for them/' 

'' I shall never see her again, Edward," said 
Mrs. Perry ; ^' I can never forgive her." 

^^ I think you had better go to your room and 
rest a bit," suggested the parson ; ^^ this seems 
quite to have upset you, Elizabeth." 

" I will do so, Edward; I can hardly under- 
stand it yet." 

And Mrs. Perry wont to her own room, and 
Mr. Perry, taking up the letter, departed to his 
study to think over the matter, and try to 
realize the situation. And the fire blazed, and 
the tea-urn hissed, but no breakfast was oaten 
that morning at the Yicarage. And all the time 
the white snow came down unceasingly. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

What is said afteb Alicu is aoNE back to 
Closinqham. 




5 r was twelve o'clock, and the par- 
. pony carriage stood at the 
) door. It was a pitiless 
day ; the cold gusty north wind blew 
the snow in white wreaths against the windows, 
and rattled and shook them in their frames^-as if 
envions of the bright fires within, and mightily 
strivijig to get to them to stifle their brightness 
in its cold and frosty embrace, Mra. Perry had 
stayed in her room all the morning, and had 
steadily refused all her husband's and Nellie's 
entreaties that she should speak to Alicia, and not 
part in anger. And now the carriage had come 
to take her to the station. Mr, Perry had seen 
her, and told her how irretrievably she had 
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lowered herself. He told her that he thought it 
best that she should go back to her aunt's till 
some arrangements were made as to her future 
position; that her mother positively refused to 
see her, or to allow her to remain another night 
in the house ; but in spite of all his speeches^ 
although she listened to them respectfully, she 
declined to allow that she had made any mistake 
at all, and reiterated her own satisfaction at what 
she had done. At the same time she allowed 
that it would be better for her to go back to 
Closingham for the present, and that her mar- 
riage might seem reprehensible to many people. 
Nellie, too, had been with her, and had spoken 
words of sisterly kindness to her, but without in 
any way causing her to think otherwise of her 
position than she had done before. 

And now she came downstairs, and walked 
through the hall without turning to the right or 
to the left. The parson, however, was not able 
to allow his daughter to leave the house without 
a good-bye, though Mrs. Perry adhered to her 
determination to see her no more. 

^' God bless you, my child," said he, and he 
slipped a bank-note into her hand. '^ I will see 
that you don't starve. '^ 
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'' Oh, papa, how ungrateful I bjtl" cried -Alicia, 
for the first time giving way ; but I am inclined 
to think that she called herself ungrateful because 
she could not, being so much in the right, be 
grateful for his present kindness, and not on ac- 
count of her apparently undutiful conduct. 

Nellie, too, was very much affected ; she was 
parting with the sister she loved, who could 
never again be the same sister to her. She 
clasped her arms round Lishey^s neck, and refused 
to let her go. 

" Good bye, NelKe,^' said AKcia, who, in spite 
of all, was very fond of her sister, and gently 
disengaging herself; "Idon^t think things are 
so bad as you mav suppose. ^^ 

'^Now you must be off to catch the train,^^ 
said the parson ; " you know, Hke time and tide, 
it waits for neither man nor woman,^^ continued 
he, trying to make a joke, and seem less affected 
than he really was. 

So Alicia got into the carriage, and was driven 
off, still confident in herself, into the cold and 
the wind and the snow, while Nellie and her 
father, he with his arm round her waist, and she 
with her head resting on his shoulder, watched 
her turn the corner at the end of the drive and 
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disappear from view without once turning her 
head to take a farewell look at the home she was 
leaving. 

It was not very long before the fects that Miss 
Perry had married Loyton, and that Mr. Perry 
had sent her away from the Vicarage, were 
known all through the parish, and variously com- 
mented upon. 

'' Sho^s a rum one/' was Sam Cleaver's com- 
ment to Thomas Cross, as the latter called in at 
the smithy to warm himself at the blazing hearth 
as he trudged through the snow to a distant part 
of the parish. 

Thomas Cross was very earnest about the 
matter ; for as he was the parish clerk, he felt 
himself implicated in the proceedings of the par- 
son's family, and he in some way fancied that the 
false step of one of them was not quite creditable 
to himself. 

'^I shouldn't think she would do anything 
with her eyes shut," said Sam. ^' I always 
thought she looked like one who knew what she 
was about." 

'^ I expect that fellow Loy ton got persuading 
her that he would be someone great some day," 
said Cross, as if apologizing for her. 
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'' I shouldn^t wonder if it was the other way 
on/' said Sam. ^^ She might think she was doing 
a great stroke of business in getting hold of him. 
She is a bit out of it, though, I fancy.'' 

Joe Dorman also was very puzzled at the course 
events had taken. He had wit enough to see 
that either the parson had deceived him, or was 
now deceiving the parish, and yielding to a sense 
of his own importance, he at once came to the 
conclusion that he was taking the latter course. 
He felt that he was the depository of a very high 
trust ; it did not strike him that it was not a very 
correct thing for the parson to deceive anybody 
at all ; in fact, he had, on the other hand, a rather 
high opinion of the parson's cleverness in thus 
throwing dust in the eyes of everyone but him- 
self. He was more than ever gratified that he 
had been clever enough to see that there was 
something in it, and fancying that he knew more 
of what was in it than his fellow-parishioners, he 
made up his mind to walk down to Sam Cleaver's, 
and see what other people thought about it. So 
he appeared at the door of the blacksmith's 
shop just as Cross and Sam were talking matters 
over. 

Now Joe, during his walk through the snow. 
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had been debating in his mind what side he 
ought to take in any discussion that might arise 
about the affair^ and ho had made up his mind 
not to defend the course Miss Perry had taken^ 
imagining that he would better, by so doing, dis- 
arm any suspicion on the part of others that he 
knew anything about it. 

'' It's very cold/' remarked Joe mildly, as he 
walked up to the hearth and spread out his hands 
to the warmth, just as if he had not come to 
gossip about the one matter of interest in the 
parish, and as if the other two people in the shop 
did not certainly know that he had come for that 
object. 

^'Ycs, that it is,'' responded Cleaver; ^'a 
smith's shop is no bad place in such weather." 

^^ No, indeed," said Cross. ^^ We were just 
talking about Mrs. Loyton that is now." 

"I just came down to have a bit of a talk 
about her," said Joe, putting off his innocent 
manner. '^ What do you think about it, Sam ? " 

Now it so happened that Cleaver was pos- 
sessed of a daughter who had boon most unfor- 
tunate in a love affair, in direct opposition to her 
father's wish that she should have nothing to do 
with the man in question, and so he was in no 
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way incKned to think compassionately of a woman 
who had misconducted herself. 

'^ I think she^s a bad lot, 3oe" he answered ; 
'' IVe no patience with girls going and making 
such fools of themselves. She will come to no 
good, you see if she does.^^ 

'' I don^t know/' said Joe meditatively ; ^' but 
I always* -thought there was something in that 
Loyton.'^ 

" Something in him, you say ?'^ exclaimed 
Cross ; ^' I should just think there was — but it is 
all bad. It's not much to his credit to go and 
entrap a girl in her station to marry him ! " 

''Don't tell me/' said Sam; ^'the man may 
be bad, but unless the woman was just as bad, 
she need not have anything to do with him. A 
man may ask, but unless a woman consents, it 
isn't much good." 

'' Well, she's gone now, and I don't suppose 
^ we shall see much more of her at Wamton," said 
Dorman. 

'' The parson is awfully cut up," said Cross. 

'' I don't suppose he knew much of Miss Perry's 
goings-on," said Dorman, here telling what was 
extremely like an untruth in his wish to appear 
ignorant. 
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*' Fathers can^t be responsible for all their 
daughters do/^ responded Sam; ^'daughters 
think they know a great deal, sometimes/' 

Now the great friendship that existed between 
the parson's wife and Mrs. Larchpole had caused 
some amusement in the parish, and many were 
the jokes that had been made about it amongst 
the better class of inhabitants ; and, as a matter 
of course, what the better class said amongst 
themselves was retailed out by their servants to 
their Mends amongst the parishioners generally. 

Thomas Cross was very indignant that the 
conduct of the parson's wife should cause anyone 
connected with the parish clerk to be lightly 
spoken of. 

'^Let her go and get pity at The Lawns/' 
said he. 

'^ Ah, she is there often enough," said Cleaver, 
" they say she's no one's friend but Mrs. Larch- 
pole's." 

^^I think a parson and his wife should be 
everybody's friends," said Cross, who certainly 
tried his best, by gossip and otherwise, to be- 
come intimate with the afi^irs at least, if not the 
persons, of his neighbours, both high and low. 

*' What's said of her can't be said of the clerk," 
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said Sam, pokiiig fun at Cross about his gossip- 
ing propensities. 

^' Come now, Sam/^ said he, laughing, '' the 
rook should not find fault with the crow for its 
blackness.'^ 

^^ Perhaps not,'' answered Cleaver ; '' but both 
the dog and the fox eat meat, only the dog eats 
what is given him, while the fox has to go about 
and seek his.'' 

Sam was a great deal too sharp for Cross, so 
the clerk covered his defeat with a loud laugh, in 
which Joe Dorman joined. Joe had listened in 
silence, for he was not altogether comfortable at 
knowing more than he dared tell, and having to 
tell stories to keep people ignorant of his know- 
ledge, and he thought a laugh, albeit rather 
forced, a good way of hiding his previous silence. 

Here the conversation turned ofif about paro- 
chial matters which have nothing to do with our 
story, so we will leave these three worthies still 
gossiping in the village smithy. 

Mrs. Perry did not come downstairs again on 
the day that her daughter left ; she was bitterly 
grieved and mortified at her daughter's mar- 
riage, but after all, her grief was caused more by 
the fact that she had so entirely thrown away 
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her opportunities^ than by the deception she had 
carried on ; and she very much dreaded also the 
sympathy of her neighbours, knowing that it 
would only be veiled criticism. 

However, the next day she drove down in the 
pony-carriage to the Lawns to tell her bosom 
friend, Kate Larchpole, her troubles, and receive 
the necessary compassion from her. 

^' Oh, Kate, it is dreadful ; what will every- 
body say ? '^ said she, when they were seated in 
Mrs. Larchpole^s own private room; and then^ 
shading her &ce from a blazing fire with a hand- 
screen, and toasting her feet before the same 
good fire, she went on to tell her the state of 
the case. 

Before she had half finished her tale, however, 
her vexation completely got the mastery over 
her, and combined with anger at her daughter's 
proceedings, and a fear of the criticism of her 
neighbours, it caused her thoroughly to break 
down, and the sharp, energetic Mrs. Perry 
was cowering in her comfortable easy chair, 
depending entirely upon the words Mrs. Larch- 
pole should speak. At the bottom, nevertheless, 
there was the stem determination not to give 
in, and to stick to her original idea of never 
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seeing her daughter again, but this did not pre- 
vent her looking anxiously for Mrs. Larchpole's 
advice and opinions. 

Mrs. Larchpole, although she had a remedy 
for every ill, and a proper mode of action for 
every event, yet was without any very great 
decision of character ; her life had been a smooth 
one ; her husband was master of sufficient wealth 
to allow her every luxury she desired, and so 
she had never been called upon to make any 
kind of mental exertion. The consequence was 
that although her experiences and ideas were 
very amusing at one of her elegant luncheons, 
still they did not go very deep, and she was not 
a very good person to ask advice of in so im- 
portant a case as Mrs. Perry's. In fact, it was 
a case which had not occurred before even in her 
vast experience, and when she had to advise 
without a precedent she was entirely at sea. 

^^ You must indeed have been shocked, Lizzie ; 
how very dreadful it is ! '^ said she, crossing over 
to Mrs. Perry. '^ But don't take it to heart so 
much ; who can tell what will turn out ? and per- 
haps some day you will call her your daughter 
again/' 

^' Never again, Kate, never again. She has 
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left mo voluntarily, and I cast her off volun- 
tarily,'^ said Mrs. Perry, adding after a short 
pause, " for ever.'' 

Mrs. Larchpole was very much afflicted at 
seeing Mrs. Perry's distress; but as she had 
no words of real comfort to offer, she thought 
it best to assume a careless manner, and make 
light of it. 

" There is no knowing what time will do," 
said she ; " the daughter of a dear fiiend of 
mine eloped in a similar manner. It is true he 
was not a labouring man, but he was very poor ; 
however, he had a large fortune left him, and so 
her mother forgave her." 

" I can never forgive Alicia," reiterated Mrs. 
Perry ; ^^ I have only one daughter now." 

" Don't say that, Lizzie," said Mrs. Larch- 
pole ; ^^ say you have two, but one is gone 
away for a time." 

^'And I have seen for some time, Kate," con- 
tinued Mrs. Perry, " that Nellie is rather taken 
with that young doctor, Mr. Selton ; he pays 
her such marked attention, and I dare say soon 
she will want to leave me too." 

" I have not much opinion of young doctors," 
observed Mrs. Larchpole, rushing off wildly into 
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a fresh subject in her endeavour to divert Mrs. 
Perry^s attention from her mortification. ^^ My 
dear mother used to tell me of a young doctor 
she once knew, who was accustomed to drive 
furiously through the town every other day; 
but she never heard of his attending any one, 
so it was her belief that he went into the 
country only to look at a milestone and then 
return. I knew one myself who used to hire a 
' small boy every Sunday to call him out of church, 
though I never heard of his having a patient till 
long afterwards. ^^ 

Mrs. Perry was obliged to smile at her friend^s 
suddenly assumed dislike of young doctors, and 
on such narrow grounds. " Mr. Selton is not 
all I should wish for Nellie, but he has a good 
practice, and comes of a good old family,^^ she 
said. 

'' Ah, my dear,^' said Mrs. Larchpole, with 
a moraUzing sigh, " we none of us have all we 
want.^^ 

^^ Perhaps not,^^ said Mrs. Perry, "but it is 
not every one who is so disgraced as I am.'^ 

So these two ladies, cosily sitting over their 
cheerful fire on that dreary winter^s afternoon, 
came to the conclusion that Mrs. Perry was very 
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hardly nsed^ and^ as Sam Cloayer had said in his 
shop the day before^ that parents could not be 
responsible for all their daughters did, quite for- 
getting that if Mrs. Perry had had less ambitious 
views, her daughter might have thought dif- 
ferently about Loyton^s prospects, and all her 
trouble would have been avoided. 

Early night came on, and Mrs. Larchpole in- 
sisted upon Mrs. Perry^s remaining to dinner at 
The Lawns as usual, so Mr. Perry was sent for, 
and he, though not quite liking it, accepted 
the invitation. Nellie was accustomed to be 
left out in the evenings at The Lawns, but still 
she thought it rather strange on her mother^s 
part that she should stay there this night. So 
she brought her father^s hat and coat to him, 
and as she assisted him to put them on, she 
made no observation, but i^esigned herself with- 
out a word to a quiet evening. Mrs. Perry by 
this time had quite recovered her spirits, and 
seemed to enjoy her dinner thoroughly, but the 
parson, now that the excitement had worn oflf, 
had relapsed into his old quiet way, and did not 
seem quite pleased that his wife had accepted 
Mrs. Larchpole^s invitation. 

About half-past nine the Larchpoles' carriage 
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was ordered to take them back to the Vicarage, 
because Mrs. Perry^s friend could not think of 
letting her walk back through the snow ; so the 
carriage drove through the village at ten o^clock, 
intimating to all who heard the accustomed 
sound, that Mrs. Perry did not allow her 
daughter's behaviour to interrupt her usual 
pleasures for even one day. 

Alicia's meditations during the railway journey 
to Closingham were not of the pleasantest 
nature; but still she was confident that ulti- 
mately all things would turn out as she desired. 
She had hoped that a longer time would have 
elapsed before the discovery of the marriage, 
and yet she tried to persuade herself that she 
had thought it must be discovered as soon as it 
had been. But she had chosen her own path and 
was now obliged to keep to it, although it was 
not so easy to traverse, even at the beginning, 
as she had expected; still beyond the thorny 
track she was now traversing, she thought she 
saw sunny fields and flowery meadows, and was 
determined not to be daunted by the brambles 
and briars which now impeded her progress. 
She could not help confessing to herself that the 
world would take a very different view of her 
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behaviour from that which she did herself, but 
still she was well satisfied with her position. 
Nevertheless she felt some difficulty in meeting 
her uncle and aunt again after her so short 
absence from tlie Bicknall Farm^ and she could 
not hide from herself that her proceedings, when 
she wfis there before, might appear somewhat 
ungrateful. 

So wlien she arrived at Closingham station, 
and had to walk up to the Bicknall Farm through 
the dreary snow, her steps lagged somewhat in 
spite of the cold ; but as she neared the farm she 
determined more and more to put a bold face on 
the matter, and wlien she rang the front-door 
bell she was as self-possessed as ever. And 
Mrs. Duggard herself opened the door for 
hor. 

ITor sudden arrival was not unexpected by 
her aunt, and she h<id debated within herself how 
she was to receive her. Her kindly nature, 
which could liardly bo brought to blame any one, 
but made allowances for even a convicted wrong- 
doer, speedily caused her to determine upon re- 
ceiving hor as if nothing unusual had occurred, 
and she knew that her husband would not really 
object to her doing so. She had not communi- 
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cated any of her ideas to her husband, knowing 
that his stem and practical nature would afford 
her no help in her sentimental difficulties ; she 
was aware, however, that he, too, anticipated his 
niece's return, though he did not expect it so 
soon as it had really taken place. 

Mrs. Duggard embraced her niece tenderly, 
and led her into the sitting-room before she 
spoke more than the usual words of greeting. 
Her husband, who was debarred by the snow 
from his usual out-door occupations, was reading 
by the fire, and looked up surprised at his niece's 
entrance. 

''Well, niece,'' said he, without even rising 
to greet her, " you have not been long away this 
time." ^ 

" No," answered she ; '' I have not been long 
away from the dear old farm." 

'' People generally like the place where they 
do their courting," said he quietly. 

Alicia looked confused, but Mrs. Duggard 
came to her relief with an intimation that she 
would find her room as she left it, and suggested 
to her that she should go and rest after her tiring 
journey. 

So. Alicia went oflp upstairs, and after she was 
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gone Mrs. Daggard came and sat down by her 
husband^ who had not let his niece^s arrival dis- 
turb him so much as to cause him to put down 
his book. 

" Well, and what^s to be done now ?'' said he 
to his wife gruffly. 

'' We must keep her until her husband can 
find her a home/^ said his wife. 

" She ought to go to her husband at once/' 
said Mr. Duggard imcompromisingly. 

'^ No, my dear, I don't think it would be kind 
if we were to make her do that,'' suggested 
Mrs. Duggard coaxingly. 

" I do," said her husband still more de- 
cisively; and putting down his book he con- 
tinued, ^^ Look here, Mary ; she did not consider 
our house good enough without running after 
this Loyton, and I don't thiiik she can complain 
if she is asked to call his house hers for the 
future." 

" Perhaps she could not complain," observed 
his wife ; *' but sometimes justice is very hard, 
tad after all she is my sister's child." 

^' The child of a pretty sister, indeed," said 
Mr. Duggard; "I don't think there is much 
doubt but that your sister knew that Alicia was 
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in some scrape, and so she sent her suddenly 
here/' 

^' If she did, she sent her here hoping that we 
should cure her of her fancies/' 

" I never had much opinion of your sister's 
sudden friendliness; she very likely thought 
that if her daughter did do wrong she should 
not be at home when she did it, and I think she 
should have given us some warning." 

''How could her mother warn us, without 
condemning her daughter ?" 

'' If her daughter was as bad as she has turned 
out to be, it could not have made her worse." 

/' I think we anyway ought to blame ourselves 
for -not looking after her better," said Mrs. 
Duggard. 

''I don't," said her husband shortly, and 
then he took up his book as if to signify that he 
had said all he was going to say, and meant to 
keep to it. 

'' At all events, Thomas, don't speak to her 
harshly to-night, and let me manage it." 

" I won't say a word about it, Mary," answered 
he, '' you are much fitter to talk to her than I 
am ; but I can't help thinking th'at we have been 
badly used by both mother and daughter." 
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With these words he settled himself again 
to his book, and Mrs. Duggard sat by him 
thoughtfully looking into the fire, until at last 
her niece came downstairs again. 

The evening passed quietly; Mr. Duggard 
was still absorbed in his book, looking up at 
intervals to hope that the frost was going, or to 
utter other equally general remarks, while Alicia 
toyed with some fancy work she had managed 
to secure in her hurried departure from home, 
and Mrs. Duggard employed herself in house- 
hold mending. 

Bedtime came, and Mrs. Duggard followed 
her niece upstairs, thinking that her room would 
be a good place in which to have a quiet talk 
with her. Alicia was not unwilling to explain 
matters to her aunt, for although she knew that 
she was quite right, still she felt that appear- 
ances were against her, and might require some 
explanation. So she waited quietly for what 
her aunt shoi^ld say. 

" My dear Alicia, how could you go and get 
married ? '' began Mrs. Duggard. 

Here at first' Alicia was puzzled; could she 
own that she loved Loyton ? It was a fact that 
she did not love him as a wife should love her 
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husband, but she could not confess her ambitious 
motives to her aunt, so she, without any scruples, 
answered what she knew to be untrue, " Because 
I loved him, aunt/^ 

" But he is so much below you in station,^^ 
replied Mrs. Duggard. 

She knew nothing of Loyton^s prospects with 
regard to the Warnton estate, or of his relation- 
ship to the present owner thereof, and was 
therefore much astonished when Alicia replied, 
regardless of the fact that it was also a reflec- 
tion on her aunt's family. 

"But not in birth, aunt; he has ancestors 
quite as good as mine/' 

Mrs. Duggard did not answer this remark, 
both because she knew her ancestry was not 
very good, and because she did not wish to 
enter into a long disquisition on Loyton's descent, 
but rather wished to avoid all unnecessary refer- 
ence to him. 

" What are you going to do, Alicia V^ asked 
she, after a short pause. 

" I can't say that I have made any plans," 
responded her niece, with a certain vacancy of 
manner. She hoped that her aunt would pro- 
pose that she should stay with her. 
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" Mr. Duggard says you ought to go to your 
husband/^ 

It was a great blow to Lishey to find that her 
expected refuge was in danger of being taken 
away from her. We know that she did not 
intend to live with her husband unless she could 
not possibly help it^ until circumstances altered, 
an event which she was daily expecting ; and as 
she had felt that her mother would not have her 
at Wamton when her marriage was found out, 
she had looked to her aunt to find her a tem- 
porary home. 

^^ I don^t think he has found a home for me 
yet,^' said Alicia. 

" Does he know that you are here ? '^ 

^^ I have not told him. Of course, I have not 
had time,^^ she added apologetically, seeing that 
her aunt looked surprised. 

^^ He must provide you with a home,'^ said 
Mrs. Duggard. 

" I had hoped, dear aunt, that you would let 
me stay here for a little,'^ said Alicia. 

^' Thonfas won^t like it,^^ suggested Mrs. 
Duggard. 

'^ But he must provide me with a home first 
of all,'^ said Alicia, using her aunt^s very words. 
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and seeing that that was the best if not the only 
way of securing what she wanted. 

'' You have been very hasty /^ 

" Perhaps so ; perhaps I have been hasty, 
but I have married the man I love, and that 
can^t be very wrong, can it ? ^^ 

AKcia now saw the Kne she ought to take. 
If she could cause her aunt, and through her, her 
uncle, to dwell upon the hastiness of the proceed- 
ing rather than its other features, she might at 
last gain her ends. 

'' Yes/' she continued, in a moraUzing manner, 
receiving no answer from her aunt : '^ I have 
been rather hasty ; I ought to have seen that he 
had a home to t§ike me to, ought I not, aunt ? ^^ 

''Vm sure I think so,'^ said Mrs. Duggard 
wearily. 

'^ But he will get me a home as soon as he 
can, and until then, I may stay here, may 1 not ?" 
asked Lishey. 

^^ I should like it myself,^^ said Mrs. Duggard, 
whose kind heart could never prompt a cruel 
saying. " But what about your husband ? Per- 
haps he wiU take lodgings for you ? " 

" I will write to him to-morrow and find out 
what he means to do.^^ 
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'^ Well, dear Alicia, I will gee if I can persnade 
Thomas to oar ^'iew of the case. I am sure you 
must be very tired, so I won^t stay here any 
longer.^^ And she wished her niece good-night. 

Alicia went to bed not altogether dissatisfied ; 
she evidently had her aunt on her side, and from 
what she had observed, she knew that her 
uncle, though sometimes obstinate, often modi- 
fied his views to meet his wife^s ; and so she 
thought she could reckon on a stay of some 
duration at the Bicknall Farm. 

Mrs. Duggard attacked her husband on the 
subject when first she saw him after leaving Alicia. 

'^ Loyton has not a place to take her to.'' 

'^ Then he ought to have : he shan't come 
here dangling after her." 

Here Airs. Duggard saw an opportunity : this 
was a kind of admission on his part that his objec- 
tion was to Loyton himself and not to her niece, 
but she did not therefore at once suggest that 
Lishey should remain, but thought it better to 
beat about the bush a little longer. 

"Of course Loyton will be as quick as possible 
in getting a home for her," said she. 

" I doubt it." 

" But he married her." 
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'^ But we don^t know why : he may have 
repented/^ 

^' We can^t tell that, and we ought not to con- 
demn him without a cause/^ 

" Perhaps you are right in that, but I don^t 
like him/^ 

"I think we ought to give him a chance, 
however bad he may be, and keep Alicia till he 
can take her,^^ insinuated Mrs. Duggard. 

'^ He ought to take her at once,^^ said her 
husband, making a fight for his original point, 
but evidently wavering. 

^^ But if he has not prepared for her, we must 
keep her till he has,^^ continued his wife, now 
waxing bolder. 

" Well, then, if he is not too long about it ; but 
I won^t have him here," he added, showing fight 
to the last. 

^^ Well, we^U talk about that afterwards," said 
Mrs. Duggard, for she was well satisfied with what 
she had gained, and did not wish to press her 
husband further at that time ; and he, too, made 
no objection to deferring the conversation, for 
long arguments were not in his line and he had 
had quite enough of it ; besides, he was tired and 
wanted to go to bed. 
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Thus it was that Alicia took her place at the 
fireside at the farm without further remark. 
She wrote the next day to her husband fixing a 
meeting with him ; and then he promised to look 
out for a situation. 

'^ You are pretty comfortable where you are, 
aren^t you, Alicia V^ asked he. 

My aunt and uncle are very kind to me.^' 
I^m afraid I can't find you such a comfort- 
able home/' said Loyton doubtfully. 

^^ Aunt says I may stay there till you do/' 
said Alicia, " so you may look weU round." 

'^ Perhaps if I take a little time I may find 
something better than I can find at once/' sug- 
gested Loyton. 

'^ Of course I shall be glad to get a home, 
James," said she, "but I should be sorry for 
you to lose a good place in the future by taking 
a bad one now." 

"Well, I wiU look out for something. But 
I shall see you sometimes, of course, Alicia ? " 

" You can't come to the farm, but I can come 
to see you," answered Alicia. 

And so they parted, having thus mutually 
consented that there should be no hurry in 
taking a house and living together. 



CHAPTER XVni. 



James Lotton goes to Ro8bwoeth. 




I the long winter passed away, and 
returaing sunshine found Alicia 
still at the Bicknall Farm. Mr. 
Duggard had indeed complained to 
his wife once or twice about her long stay there, 
but latterly he had accepted the situation, and 
indeed had become so accnstomed to her pre- 
sence that he would have missed her very much 
had she left; but this he mentioned to no one, 
not even to his wife. For Alicia had tried to 
conciliate him in every way she could, and to 
make herself agreeable to him by every little 
attention she could think of. Her nature, how- 
ever, was not a grateful one, and her attentionB 
were not prompted so much by gratitude to him 
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for finding her a home, as by the idea of making 
herself so pleasant to him that he would not 
wish to send her away. So that it was only, 
after all, more or less an exhibition of selfishness. 
Mrs. Perry had held no communication with her 
daughter, but the parson had written her many 
kind fatherly letters, enclosing frequently bank 
notes, while Nellie was a constant correspondent. 
They had neither of them, however, caused her 
to feel the slightest repentance for her conduct. 
Disappointed she was, indeed, that the cloud 
should rest upon her, and that it should continue 
so long, but she was as confident as ever that 
it would ultimately disperse. 

At Wamton Kings things were going on 
as quietly as ever. Joe^s little parlour at the 
Wamton Arms had been much used by the 
village gossipers during the winter, but by this 
time Miss Perry^s elopement had ceased to be 
the chief topic of conversation. John Pilgrim- 
son, too, was pursuing his calling in the village, 
but age was beginning to tell upon him, and he 
was if possible blacker than ever. 

Miss Crookenden still kept her place as 
organist at Oakhanger. She was not to give it 
up till midsummer, and all Mr. Winnersley's 
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entreaties could not induce her to be married 
until after that time^ so he was forced to wait. 
She had left the little cottage where her mother 
died and was now the guest of some friends of 
hers in the same village, and there Mr. Win- 
nersley used to visit her. 

Loy ton and his wife frequently met in the little 
lane both knew so well ; the lane in which they 
had met when Alicia was before staying at the 
farm, and in which their marriage had been 
agreed upon. The pony was in use as regularly 
as ever, though every time it was taken out 
caused Mr. Duggard to give vent to a '^ humph V^ 
of dissatisfaction, or a '^ ha ! '' of displeasure, though 
he very seldom made any other remark. It 
brought back to him all the unpleasantness con- 
nected with his niece^s former visit, and he liked 
his niece^s presence best when he most nearly 
forgot that she was a married woman. 

These walks of Mr. and Mrs. Loyton^s had not 
passed without reference to Loyton^s providing 
a house for them to live in, for though neither 
particularly wished to abandon their present in- 
dependence, neither wanted the other to know 
it. More frequent interviews with his wife, how- 
ever, had considerably modified Loy ton's wish to 
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continue his single life^ and at the present time 
he had come to think that a house of which 
Alicia should be mistress would be no bad thing:, 
and his efforts to find a suitable situation were 
proportionately increased. He had therefore 
advertised in a newspaper^ stating his wants^ and 
had received a letter offering him a very good 
place as gardener; and now it only required that 
Alicia should consent to the arrangement for it 
to be carried out. So one afternoon in May, 
Loyton appointed a meeting with his wife, and 
hastened to it, thinking that he would gain a 
very easy assent to his proposition. 

^'I have heard of a very good situation, 
Alicia,^^ said he, as soon as the first greetings 
were over. 

Alicia^s first idea was to ask when he was to 
take it, without inquiring what it was ; thereby 
indicating that she was more anxious to know 
when her present satisfactory mode of life should 
terminate, than what her husband was going to 
provide for her. 

'^ When are you to go to it ? '' she inquired. 

*' At midsummer,^' he answered. 

^' How did you hear of it ? '* 

*' I put an advertisement in the paper a few 
weeks ago.'^ 
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Alicia had in a measure lost her flippant manner 
in her intercourse with Loyton, but this commu- 
nication from him caused her to resume it, since 
it was so disagreeable to her, and she did not 
wish to show it in any other manner. 

'^ Oh, you good boy ! How anxious he is to 
get a home for his wife ! Why did he not tell 
his wife what he was going to do ?'^ 

^^ I thought you would be pleasantly surprised, 
AKcia/' 

'^ I am surprised indeed, James,'' said Alicia, 
sobered by the prospect before her, which she 
did not appreciate very highly. Then it occurred 
to her to ask what the situation was. 

^^ And what are you going to do, and where 
are you going to do it ?'' 

^'I am going to be head gardener to Sir Lionel 
de Carey, at Roseworth Park.'' 

^' Roseworth Park ! What a pretty name ! 
I hope the place will be as satisfactory," said 
Alicia, resuming her flippant and mocking manner. 

'^ I thought perhaps you would like to go over 
with me to Roseworth Park, and see what sort of 
a place it is," suggested Loyton. 

*' Is it far away ?" asked his wife, who was not 
altogether well pleased with the business, and 
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was inclined to make any objection she could 
without absolutely refusing to have anything to 
do with the scheme. 

'^ It is an easy journey there and back in the 
day. I believe it is a very satisfactory situation 
for us/^ 

" Well, I think I should like to see Roseworth 
Park before I take up my residence there/^ said 
Alicia, with mock stateliness ; '^ so we will go. 
When do you intend to go V 

^' When you please, if you will go with me.^' 

*' Very well ; if you will let me know what day 
you think of going, I will go also.^^ 

When Alicia got back to the Bicknall Farm, 
she went up at once to her room to have a good 
think over her position and her husband's scheme. 
She did not know at first what to do ; whether 
to refuse to have anything to do with her hus- 
band's new situation, or to fall in with his views 
and accompany him there. She did not allow any 
other view than whether it would be pleasant to 
herself to come into consideration. Whether 
her presence at the farm was pleasing or other- 
wise to her aunt and uncle, or whether they would 
wish her to leave or not, never once entered her 
mind. She allowed only her own benefit or 
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pleasure to weigh with her in her decision. So 
she came gradually to think that it would not be 
an entirely unpleasant thing to be the gardener^s 
wife at Eoseworth Park^ if it was at all eligible ; 
at all events it would be as well to go and see the 
place^ as any objection on her part would then 
have more weight, and if she herself saw it she 
might find some good grounds for possible ob- 
jections. 

Eoseworth Park was the English seat of Sir 
Lionel de Carey, and was situated in one of our 
midland counties. The gardens and pleasure- 
grounds were not extensive, but were extremely 
well kept and very pretty. It was evident, on 
the first glance, that the head gardener at that 
place had a very pleasant situation, and no very 
great amount of work to do. The cottage as- 
signed to the gardener was embowered in one of 
the prettiest parts of the shrubberies, with tall 
trees behind, and a little grassy garden of its 
own in front of it, sloping down gradually to a 
stream which flowed through the grounds and 
formed a lake in the park beyond, and over which 
the path to the cottage was carried by a rustic 
bridge. In fact, the gardener^s cottage was so 
lovely in itself, surrounded by a belt of dark 
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forest trees, with its white rose-covered wallis and 
heavy thatched roof, and with its pretty well-kept 
garden, that it was one of the most frequented 
spots in the whole grounds, and was invariably 
shown to visitors to the park. 

Alicia could not help being delighted with the 
park and gardens, which were looking lovely 
when she visited them, with the bright spring 
sun shining out upon the fresh green leaves of 
the trees and shrubs ; nor could she help liking 
the cottage in which the gardener was to reside. 
To be the gardener^s wife, to have the privilege 
of walking about the grounds as freely as the 
owner thereof, was no small advantage in her 
eyes, and if she was to live with her husband at 
all, it would have been diflScult to find a place 
where the outside circumstances would so much 
modify the disagreeables within. 

Loyton had finally arranged with his future 
master while his wife was further exploring the 
grounds, and was to take up his residence at ' 
Roseworth Park at midsummer. Mr. Perry had 
answered Sir Lionel de Carey's inquiries as to 
character and capabilities quite satisfactorily to 
the baronet, though of course Loyton's present 
situation was a great advance upon the last. I 
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tkink, if the truth were known, the parson might 
have, perhaps unconsciously, spoken too highly 
of Loyton^s accomplishments, feeling that the 
better the place he secured the better it would be 
for his wife. Mr. Perry had not told his wife of 
the application for Loyton^s character, and he 
thought he was justified in not doing so by Mrs. 
Perry^s continued indiflFerence to her daughter's 
proceedings, and he was besides fearful of raising 
such a domestic storm by even proposing to give 
Loyton a good character, that his peace and 
quietness would be destroyed for an 'indefinite 
time, and his peace and quietness he valued very 
highly. He had confided only in his daughter 
Ellen, and she had, unconsciously, seconded him 
in his wish to give Loyton as favourable a cha- 
racter as possible, and so increase the chances of 
giving her sister a comfortable home. 

Alicia had only told Mrs. Duggard that^ she 
was going out for the day with Loyton, and had 
not mentioned where or why she was going, not 
intending to say anything about it unless she 
decided to go ; but having thoroughly considered 
the matter, she came to the conclusion that the 
gardener's cottage at Eoseworth Park would in 
many respects be a favourable exchange for the 
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monotony of life at the Bicknall Farm^ and made 
up her mind to go. 

'^ Aunt^ James has found a place/^ said she 
the next morning after breakfast was over^ and 
Mr. Duggard had gone off about his farm, for 
she did not particularly care to talk about her 
husband before him. 

" Has he ? " was all the remark Mrs. Duggard 
made. 

'* Yes, aunt ; and I am going to live with 
him.'^ 

She was truly sorry to lose her niece, who 
had been a pleasant companion to her during 
the past winter. '^ I shall be sorry for you to 
leave us,'^ said she, '* but it is the right thing 
for you to do, Alicia. Where are you going ? " 

'^ James has taken a situation as head-gar- 
dener to Sir Lionel do Carey at Roseworth Park.'' 

^' You are very fortunate ; it is a pretty place 
you are going to.'' 

'^ Yes, I was over there yesterday. Our future 
house is simply lovely," said Alicia enthu- 
siastically. 

When Mrs. Duggard told her husband that 
Alicia was going to leave the farm, he was much 
annoyed at her determination, but instead of 
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making any remark which would lead one to 
suppose that such was the case, it only aroused 
his old opposition to her coming there at all, 
and he said,— 

" Quite right, too ; she has been idling here 
long enough/' 

This took Mrs. Duggard by surprise, for she 
had come to think that latterly her husband had 
quite acquiesced in Alicia's presence. 
. ''I thought you didn't object to her staying 
here now, Thomas," said Mrs. Duggard. 

''What was the use of objecting ?" asked he 
pettishly. '' When you women set your minds 
on a thing you're pretty sure to get it, aren't 
you ? But Alicia has not been badly behaved 
while she has been here this time," he continued, 
modifying his energetic utterance. 

'' I have been pleased to have her," mildly 
remarked Mrs. Duggard. 

''Well, so have I, in a way," said Mr. Dug- 
gard, after a short pause, and quite giving in, 
"and I hope they will do well at Eoseworth 
Park." 

" So you are going to leave us ?" said Mr. 
Duggard to Alicia the first time he saw her 
after this conversation with his wife. 
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*' Yes, uncle/' answered Alicia, '' but I have 
been very happy here/' 

'^ So you ought to have been/' said Mr. Dug- 
gard, letting his old vexation come to the top 
at the mere idea of her going to live with 
Loyton. 

'* I hope you think it is right to go ?" said 
Alicia mildly, wishing to mollify her uncle. 

*' Right ? Of course it is/' said Mr. Duggard. 
'* It would have been right long ago." 

Alicia did not quite know what to say, for 
though she did not much care what her uncle 
really thought of her, still she wished to part 
friends with him, so that he might not be un* 
willing to receive her again at his house if cir- 
cumstances should cause her to wish to return. 
Her remark therefore was, 

'^ Wo don't do right always." 

*' And sometimes we don't try/' sharply re- 
sponded Mr. Duggard. 

" I am sorry to leave you, all the same/' 
remarked Alicia. 

*' Well, niece, 111 give you my best wishes," 
said Mr. Duggard, and Alicia felt that this was 
about as far as she could get her uncle to go, 
and with it, indeed, she was satisfied. 
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She wrote a letter to her sister, thinking that 
her gentle influence at Wamton Vicarage would 
cause her news to be better received than if it 
were otherwise communicated, 

Nellie told her father first that Alicia was 
really going to Eoseworth Park, for though the 
parson had answered Sir Lionels inquiries as 
to Loyton's character, he did not know that he 
had actually obtained the situation. 

Mrs. Perry received the news when it was 
communicated to her by her daughter with un- 
moved countenance; the only way by which 
she showed that she had even heard what her 
daughter said was by an impatient movement in 
her chair. After a short silence, during which 
Nellie came and stood by her mother^s side, 
Mrs. Perry remarked, — 

" I wish to hear nothing about Mrs. Loyton.'^ 

" I thought it right to tell you, mother, where 
she was going to Kve,'^ said Nellie, in a coaxing 
manner, for she still loved her sister and it 
pained her that her mother should so completely 
have cast her oflF. 

^'It is nothing to me,^' said Mrs. Perry; '^let 
me hear no more about it.'' 

And so Nellie was rebuffed in her attempt to 
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get some word of acknowledgment that tlie 
movements of her sister were of interest to her 
mother even in the slightest degree^ but she 
made no further mention of the matter. She 
and her father both wrote to Alicia giving her 
all good wishes for her happiness in the station 
of life she had chosen^ and in his letter the 
parson enclosed a substantial contribution towards 
furnishing her new abode, and in Nellie's letter 
was mentioned the fact that her mother was as 
embittered as ever against her. But Alicia ex- 
pected this, and did not allow it in the least to 
trouble her or interfere with her proceedings. 

So Loy ton and his wife took up their residence 
at Roseworth Park: Loyton himself went first 
and got the house ready for his wife, and then 
Alicia joined him there, having parted from her 
aunt and uncle in the most friendly manner. 

Irwin Winnersley and Emily Crookenden 
made the best of the fine spring weather, and 
took frequent walks in the neighbourhood of 
Oakhangor and Warn ton Kings. One of their 
favourite walks was to the pretty little church- 
yard at Oakhanger where her mother lay peace- 
fully sleeping under the green turf. Under the 
shade of the fresh green lime-trees used to sit 
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the curate and his lady-love^ talking over their 
past sorrowfully, their future .hopefully ; and 
many times when thoughts of her dead mother 
rose to her mind, tears would flow unbidden 
to her eyes, tears that would cause her lover to 
use his best endeavours to paint a happy future 
— ^a future such as that dear mother would have 
desired, and did desire when she was present 
with them in this world ; and then a smile would 
come over her face driving away the tears as the 
sun drives away the morning mist. 

On one occasion, while they were in Oak- 
hanger churchyard, Mr. Winnersley pressed 
Emily to fix a day for their marriage. It was 
now only a few weeks to Midsummer-day. He 
had everything ready for his wife at his home : 
the arrangements had been a constant source of 
interest to them both during the last spring, and 
now it only required her to fix a day for the 
ceremony. 

'^ Your engagement at Oakhanger will soon 
be over now,^' said Mr. Winnersley, '^and then 
I must beseech you to fulfil your promise to me.^' 

" Do let me wait a little while longer,^^ said 
Emily, looking at him entreatingly, 

^' But you know our house is quite ready for 
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its mistress/' urged the curate, taking the liberty 
of putting his arm gently round her waist as 
they sat on the sloping grass, and the stream 
trickled in the valley below. 

*' I can't say any time, Irwin, indeed I can't,'' 
said Emily, half inclined to cry. 

^' Then let mo fix the time, Emily dearest," 
said Mr. Winnersley. 

^' You may do as you like, but I don't say 
that I shall agree," said Miss Crookenden, letting 
smiles got the better of her tears. 

^' I shall fix the first week in July," said Mr. 
Winnersley decisively, as if it were already a 
settled thing. 

'* It is very soon," objected his companion, and 
then she continued, reluctantly, and in a low 
voice, ^^ but I will give my consent." 

'^ This is indeed happiness," said the curate, 
and there was a long pause. 

So it was settled that the first week in July 
should witness their marriage, and, moreover, 
after some pressing, Mr. Winnersley got his 
lady-love to agree to a certain day in that week. 

The first week in July soon came, and on a 
glorious July day, with the summer sun gilding 
everything with its radiance, Irwin Winnersley 
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and Emily were made man and wife at Oakhanger 
churcli. She was married from the house of 
those friends who had been so kind to her since 
her mother^s death, an& who would not let her 
leave them until she was Mrs. Winnersley. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, in accord- 
ance with Miss Crookenden^s wishes, but nothing 
could prevent the villagers of Oakhanger from 
putting up a triumphal arch of evergreens on 
the road to the church ; and Sam Cleaver, too, 
from Wamton, was determined to have a finger 
in the pie, and had made some large paper roses 
with which he decorated the laurels which com- 
posed the arch. This arch was built close 
to the school, and as the bridal party passed 
underneath, the school children were arranged 
on each side with flowers in their hands, and 
raised a hearty cheer as they threw them under 
the feet of the wedded couple as they walked 
from church. 

The old sweep also was there with his black 
grimy face conspicuous amongst the smiling 
faces of the children ; not that he was not as 
pleased as they were, and smiled, ay, smiled 
until a tear stole down his cheek, and left a track 

T 
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on his Booty face, a face so sooty that sniiles and 
tears were alike nearly ondistingiushable. 

After the wedding they went off into a qniet 
HtUe village in North Wales, where they spent 
their honeymoon ; then they came back and took 
up their abode in the little honse they had pre- 
pared for themselves in Wamton Kings. 






CHAPTER XIX. 
How Alicia likes hbr Position. 

^ OON after lie came back to Warnton 
Kings, Irwin took liia young wife 
tp his father's, where his visit had 
been long looked forward to by Ma 
Bisters, who, unlike sisters-in-lawin general, were 
most anxious to welcome their brother's wife. 
Their brother had been so little at home since he 
first went to school, some fifteen years since, 
that they were without that sense of property in 
him which often gives rise to jealousy. So the 
visit was a very pleasant one, and the young 
couple returned to their home well satisfied. 

A great friendship had arisen between Mrs. 
Winnersley and Ellen Perry, who was a frequent 
visitor at the curate's little cottage, for it was 
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not far from the Vicarage. Emily soon became 
acquainted with the history of Alicia^s elopement, 
which she had only known before from Mr. Win- 
nersley, and therefore imperfectly, for his was 
a nature that did not take much interest in the 
domestic affairs of others, even his own vicar^s. 

^^ How very strange it is that Loyton and his 
wife should go to live at Eoseworth/' said Mrs. 
Winnersley to her husband one afternoon when 
Nellie, who had been talking of her sister, had 
left ; '^ it is where the baronet, who was such a 
great friend of my uncle James, lived.'' 

'^ I have a great mind to ask John Pilgrimson 
if he knows anything about the de Careys; I 
heard him say once that he knew Bellesbury, the 
nearest town to Eoseworth, when he was young,'' 
said her husband. 

" Do 80,^' said Emily ; ^' I should like to hear 
something about them, for mother knew no more 
than she told you." 

Mr. Winnersley met the sweep pushing his 
old sooty cart along the high-road not many 
days after this conversation with his wife, so he 
stopped him and said, — 

'^ Good day, John ; you are the very person I 
wanted to see." 
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^' Well, sir, I am on the road most days ; there 
IS not much difficulty in meeting me,^' said the 
sweep. 

'^ I wanted to ask you about Roseworth Park ; 
it is close to Bellesbury, and I heard you say 
once that you knew that town.^^ 

The sweep looked up suddenly, and said, 
sharply for him, 

^' Bellesbury ? When did I ever mention 
Bellesbury or Roseworth either ? ^' 

" Some time ago now, John ; why, you look 
quite astonished ! '^ said the curate. 

The sweep had quickly lost the momentary 
flush that passed over his face as Mr. Winnersley 
mentioned Bellesbury, and he relapsed into 
silence, and let his eyes rest on the ground at 
his feet as the curate went on : 

" Isn^t there some tale of one of the de 
Careys yanishing, and never being heard of 
again ? ^' 

" Yes, sir, I have heard so.^' 

^' He was a bad man, wasn^t he ? ^^ 

'^ Yes, he was,^^ answered the sweep solemnly 
and earnestly, ^^he was a man who had com- 
mitted the worst of crimes, not only against the 
laws of the land, but against the laws of honour 
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also ; for there is honour even amongst thieves ;" 
and the sweep paused. 

'^ One might suppose he had done you some 
injury, John/' remarked the curate, half amused 
at the old man^s manner. 

" Me, sir ? '^ questioned the sweep, looking up 
quickly as if somewhat confused j " my father 
lived on the estate at one time, and that's how 
I know so much about the family/' 

" What do people think became of the man 
that disappearec^ ? " asked Mr. Winnersley. 

'^ I don't know what they think, sir ; perhaps 
he has thrown himself into some rushing river 
and been carried out to sea, or perhaps he has 
been killed in some drunken brawl. He will 
never be found again alive ; if he was found 
people would hunt him, and shout at him, and 
stone him as they do a mad dog. And it is bad 
enough for the dog when he is mad, but when 
it is a poor dog that has lost his way, and looks 
up with beseeching eyes at every passer -by, ask- 
ing for his master: — and first one picks up a 
stone and throws it, and then another does the 
same, and then another, until at last the dog lies 
by the roadside bruised and gasping his faithful 
life away: — and some one, more merciful than 
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the rest, fetches a gun from a house near by, or 
casts him into the nearest pond -.—then it is 
bad. But the dog should have stuck to his 
master, shouldn^t he, sir ? ^^ 

^^ Certainly he ought,^' said Mr. Winnersley, 
who was quite mystified both by the sweep^s 
manner and by his words, which he had spoken 
in his usual melancholy way, more as if he was 
speaking to himself than to another person, and 
which manner he had suddenly abandoned to 
utter the last sentence. 

f^ So it is,^^ continued Pilgrimson ; ^4f once we 
abandon right we are open to every attack, and 
we must be destroyed at last.^^ And then he 
lapsed into silence. 

" I asked you about Eoseworth because, as I 
dare say you know, Loyton has taken his wife 
there,^^ said the curate, who felt that he ought to 
give some reason for asking a question that had 
evidently stirred up melancholy memories, 

^' Yes, sir, I had heard about it,'' answered the 
sweep, " but I can't tell you any more about the 
de Careys." 

And then Winnersley and the sweep each 
went on their way. 

The curate told his wife what he had heard 
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from the sweep. " I can^t make much of him, 
though/' he continued ; " he is so melancholy in 
his manner, and so generaUy mysterious, that it 
is hardly possible to tell what he really does 
mean. But to-day he not only intimated that 
he had had a father, but also said that he used 
to live on the Roseworth estate, and I don't 
think he had ever mentioned either of these facts 
before.^' 

^'And what he has said is not very much,*' 
said Emily, laughing, ^^ seeing that Roseworth 
estate contains many thousand acres, and not a 
few villages, besides a great part of the town of 
Bellesbury.'' 

" No, it is nothing very definite,'^ answered Mr. 
Winnersley, '^ but I don't think he would have 
said even that if he could have helped it,'' 

The curate and his wife were very happy in 
their little cottage home. It was situated on 
some gently rising ground at the foot of the 
Wamton Hills, and from its windows could be 
seen a lovely view of fields and pastures, spread 
out like a map before them, and bounded by dis- 
tant mountains. Here and there, close by, curled 
up the blue smoke of the labourer's cottage^ 
while more distant, a misty cloud betokened the 
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situation of some manufacturing town. Nearer 
at home the landscape was embroidered with the 
well-timbered hedgerows of the Warnton estate, 
and two or three fields away in front of the house, 
at the bottom of the hill, ran the Chancebridge 
high-road. It was a fair scene to have always 
before one^s eyes, and many times did the young 
couple congratulate themselves that their lot was 
cast in so pleasant a place. 

Alicia Loyton made up her mind to bear with 
her husband, but she could not help feeling her 
changed position. Still she considered the thorns 
of very little account in comparison with the 
glorious rose she was to pluck ; and as time went 
on, the flower seemed to become more certainly 
within her reach. She had carefully studied a 
pedigree of her husband, which she had received 
from Mr. Sleight, and by means of this, and by 
frequent questionings of Loyton himself, she had 
learned exactly how she was situated. And she 
was well satisfied; but her oft-repeated queries 
told Loyton how much the Warnton estate was 
bound up in her thoughts, and at last he even 
came to think that she cared more for the estate 
than for himself. 

^^ You care more for the estate than you do for 
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me/' said Loyton, pettishly, to his wife, one day 
after she had been questioning him. 

" What nonsense you talk, James,'' answered 
she ; '' at all events you will be the means of our 
getting the estate, and surely what procures the 
thing is as valuable as the thing itself." 

"I don't quite see your argument, Alicia," 
said he ; '^ and besides, I don't ever expect to get 
the estate." 

" Well, James, I will do the expecting for you 
and myself too ; I am quite capable." 

Alicia was very careful never in the slightest 
degree to quarrel with her husband ; she did not 
wish to lay the foundations of a difference now 
which might bo inconvenient to her, and difficult 
to overcome in the future. And it would have 
been very easy for her to quarrel with him ; his 
manner, necessarily not so refined as hers, jarred 
upon her at every turn, and his modes of thought 
and expression, somewhat vulgar as they were, 
were a constant annoyance to her. So, mindful 
of the position which she hoped her husband 
would some day fill, Alicia tried insensibly to 
educate him for it, and raise him to a higher tone 
of thinking and speaking, the latter, perhaps, 
being more important in her eyes than the former. 
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Loyton^s situation at Roseworth was very dif- 
ferent from his forifier one at Warnton Vicarage ; 
but he had learned much more when he was with 
Mr. Lastey, the Chancebridge nurseryman, than 
he had required to put in practice at Mr. Percy's, 
and after a short time he was quite able to man- 
age the comparatively large grounds at Rose- 
worth, and his superior appearance gave him that 
command over the men that were under him 
that many people would only acquire by age. He 
had now come to really love his wife, for he was 
not at bottom a bad man, and had acted thought- 
lessly rather than deliberately in marrying Alicia, 
though he was not entirely blind to the advan- 
tages of securing a lady so much above him, 
when she so directly threw herself at him. And 
loving his wife as he did, he wanted her to care 
more about him and his doings than she did 
about his possible future. He would try to inter- 
est her in his garden and greenhouses, in which 
he himself took great pride. 

'^ I have not seen the grounds looking so well 
for a long time as they do now,^^ said he to 
Alicia. 

" Do they ? '^ asked Alicia, without any other 
sign of interest ; and then she added, " I hope 
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youll do something better some day than keep 
these grounds in order/^ 

" I never want a better situation than this, 
Alicia/' 

'* Some day you won^t want any situation/' 

'' When will that be, Alicia ? '' 
When you get Wamton/' 
Bother Wamton ! I do wish you would 
leave oflf thinking of the place,^' said Loyton 
hastily. '^ Fm not always thinking of it, and 
what I am doing I like to do well ; while I am a 
gardener, 1 will be a gardener, and let the future 
take care of itself/' 

« 

'' I hope the future will take care of us as 
well as of itself," said Alicia, as pleasantly as 
she could, for true to her purpose, she would not 
dispute with her husband. 

" Well, let us wait till it comes, Alicia,'' said 
he, somewhat mollified by her manner; ^^not 
bothering about it won't prevent its coming, if it 
is to come/' 

Alicia, however, did not quite fall in with her 
husband's ideas, though she said no more at that 
time. But it still occupied her thoughts, and 
prevented her even attempting to settle down at 
Roseworth. 
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Not long after she had gone to Roseworth 
with her husband, her father came over to see 
her, much to his wife^s disgust ; but Parson Ned 
could not let his daughter go to her new home 
without knowing where and what it was. Alicia 
put on her most contented manner, and of course 
did not tell her father what was nearest her heart, 
but she made a point of learning as well as she 
could the present state of the old Squire^s health. 
Her father did not attempt to lecture her on her 
past behaviour; he accepted the situation and 
made the best of it, knowing enough of his 
daughter's character to feel very sure that what 
she took into her head to do, she would carry 
out, whoever might be the people who objected ; 
and besides, it was no use making any comment 
upon an accomplished fact. Loyton showed him 
round the grounds, and seemed to ignore the 
fact tiiat he was now his son-in-law; and his 
modest and unassuming manner pleased the 
parson so much that he even began to like the 
young man, and think that matters were not 
quite so bad as they might have been. So 
Mr. Perry went back to Wamton well pleased 
with his visit; for he had seen the position 
that his daughter was in, and had found Loy- 
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ton much nicer in every respect than he had 
expected. 

Mrs. Perry, however, would listen to nothing 
about Boseworth, and I am not sure if she did not 
even think Sir Lionel himself was a kind of part- 
ner in her daughter's misdemeanour, since he had 
taken her husband into his employ. And besides, 
she had Nellie's affairs on her mind. Mr. Selton's 
visits to the Vicarage had lately increased in 
frequency, and at last he had had a private inter- 
view with the parson, asking to be received as 
Ellen's suitor, adding that he had reason to be- 
lieve that the lady herself would not object. Now 
Mr. Perry had long since become very fond of 
Mr. Selton, and had watched the growing affec- 
tion between his daughter and him with great 
satisfaction — a satisfaction about half shared by 
his wife. So ho gave him the permission sought 
for at once, without consulting Mrs. Perry, who, 
when she heard of it, was very angry at not 
having been consulted, although she herself well 
knew, and her husband also well knew, that it 
would have made no difference, except to delay 
the permission for a few minutes. But it was a 
grievance against her husband, and for some 
days he was obliged to put up with his wife's 
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comments upon the circnmatance, wliich were 
decidedly ancomplimeatary to himself, and re- 
flected mncli upon his want of common sense, 
which all his wife's endeaToors had, in her opinion, 
&iled to instil into him. 






CHAPTER XX. 

After the Sqcirk Died. 

^ IME WGnt on, and aatmnn came 
agMin, carpeting the WarntoQ Isnea 
with withered leaves ; and in Oc- 
tober the event occurred which 
Wamton Kings had bo long expected that it 
came most unexpectedly, namely, the death of 
the Squire, Ealph Wamton, who one morning 
was found dead in his bed. His sudden death 
roused at once alt the former gossip and speculiu- 
tion caused by the untimely death of his son, 
and now with increased vigour. But the excite- 
ment did not culminate until the last of the 
Wamtons had been carried to his last home in 
the chancel of Wamton chnrch, and the family 
solicitor had announced that he had died intes- 
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tate^ and that the estate must necessarily descend 
to the heir-at-law J if one could be found. Loy- 
ton^s name was in every mouthy and the villagers 
had so far settled the affair among themselves 
that they began to wonder when he would come 
to take possession^ with what kind of greeting 
they should meet him^ and what kind of festivities 
he would give to celebrate his accession to the 
estate. Opinion in the parish among the lower 
orders was favourable to him^ as it was likely to 
be when one of themselves was gaining a step in 
life, even though the step were a very high one 
and somewhat unexpected. 

''He^ll make a good squire/^ said Cross to 
John Pilgrimson, one day after the funeral. 

'' Perhaps he will/^ said the sweep ; ^^ but it is 
very uncertain how people will turn out.^' 

^^ He^s good-looking enough, that^s one thing/^ 
said Cross, '^ and it^s much better to have a good- 
looking squire than a bad-looking one.^^ 

'^ There^s many as good-looking as he is and 
they may be better men/^ 

^^ Well, John, he ought not to have done as he 
did about Miss Perry,^^ said Thomas Cross, who 
during the last week had quite lost his former 
indignation against Loyton, seeing that he was 

u 
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to be the Squire, but who still thought it well to 
appear somewhat regretful ; '^ but it has turned 
out well, hasn^t it ?'' 

'' We shall see, we shall see,^' said the sweep, 
shaking his head, and speaking very doubtfully, 
as if he were not quite satisfied. 

'' Why, what is there doubtftd or melancholy 
in it, John?'^ 

'' We shall see,^' repeated the sweep, walking 
slowly away. 

'' Come and have a glass of beer at Dorman's, 
and cheer up,^^ said Cross to him. 

'^ Not to-day, thank you, Cross,^^ said the 
sweep as he continued on his way. 

Cross was much surprised at the sweep's 
behaviour, though his whole manner lately had 
been very peculiar ; but the sweep was a privi- 
leged person, who was allowed to act in any way 
he liked without much comment, and Cross soon 
forgot that there was anything strange about 
him. 

Mr. Jeremiah Sleight, as soon as Ralph 
Wamton's funeral was over, sent a copy of 
Loyton's pedigree with the proofs thereof to the 
femily solicitor, Mr. John Charles Snowden, of 
the firm of Snowden, King, and Snowden, of 
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Lincoln^s Inn Fields^ and claimed the possession 
of the property for his client. He received a 
letter back acknowledging its receipt^ and say- 
ing that it should be duly considered^ but that 
time was required for its verification. Sleight 
forthwith wrote to Loyton^ detailing his proceed- 
ings and recommending him to stay at Roseworth 
Park for the present. 

James Loyton did not yet quite understand 
his wife : he expected her to be overjoyed at the 
prospect of the fulfilment of her hopes; but it 
was not so. She accepted the news in a quietly 
triumphant manner, without any outburst of re- 
joicing. Loyton himself did not think that he 
was any nearer the possession of the estate, and 
was well content to accept Sleight^s advice and 
remain where he was, since he did not expect to 
have any occasion to leave. His wife, however, 
thought differently. 

'' Now we shall soon leave Roseworth,^^ said 
she, after she had read Mr. Sleight^s letter. 

^' I don^t see that the Squire^s death brings us 
any nearer the property ,^^ said Loyton. 

" But it brings the property nearer us, which 
is much the same thing ; you ought to think so 
too ; you don^t deserve your good luck.'' 
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'' Since you know all about it, Alicia, perhaps 
you will tell me what you propose to do/^ said 
Loyton, rather pettishly, since he did not like 
his wife^s constant allusions to the estate. 

" I haven^t quite made up my mind yet, but I 
think of going to my aunt Duggard^s until we 
go to Wamton. It will be much better to go to 
our property from the house of a relation than 
from a menial situation like this/^ 

'^I think Mr. SleighVs advice very good,^' 
objected Loyton, "and if we follow it we shall 
not look so foolish if there is any mistake.^^ 

^^ There can be no mistake, James, I am sure 
of that ; but perhaps your plan is best.'' 

After a little while Alicia announced her 
intention of staging at Roseworth; she had 
come to think that it would be giving the matter 
too great importance to make any change in her 
mode of life, for she did not want to show how 
great her satisfaction was at the present state of 
affairs. She knew her mother well enough to 
be certain that she would welcome her most 
eagerly at Wamton Vicarage if she really were 
going to be mistress of the Court, in spite of 
her present anger ; but she was not so certain 
of a reconciliation if her claim was not absolutely 
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made out. So she thought it well to pave the 
way for a visit to Cloaingham, if she should come 
in time to think it the best thing to do. So she 
wrote a letter to her aunt giving her an account 
of what had happened, and pretending herself 
to think very little of it ; but there was never- 
theless a triumphant tone about the letter which 
gave Mrs. Duggard a deeper insight into her 
niece^s hopes, than the mere words afforded. 
And Mrs. Duggard, so ready to sympathize with 
others, could not help triumphing with her ^iece. 

"Here is good news,^^ said she excitedly, 
handing the letter to her husband, and standing 
close by him as he read it. 

" There^s many a slip between cup and lip,^^ 
was the only comment Mr. Duggard made upon 
it as he gave her back the letter. 

" I should like her to come here if she wishes 
to,^' suggested Mrs. Duggard, her ardour rather 
damped, as it often was, by her husband^s* un- 
sentimental remark. 

" So that she does not bring her husband 
with her, I don^t mind,^' answered Mr. Duggard ; 
" I won^t have him idling about the house.^' 

*' You^U have him when he^s Squire of Wam- 
ton though, Thomas,^^ questioned Mrs. Duggard. 
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" No, I shanH, for I don't expect he will want 
to come, and I am sure his wife wonH/' 

Mrs. Dnggard sighed a little sigh of regret 
that her husband should think so badly of any- 
body, especially of her niece, as to suppose that 
such ingratitude was possible, and did not at- 
tempt to continue the conversation. So she 
reUeved her feelings by writing a very kind 
and affectionate letter to Alicia, which that lady 
read with satisfaction, and forthwith put into 
her pocket, congratulating herself that things 
seemed to be turning out very much as she could 
wish. 

Mr. Jeremiah Sleight now thought it safe to 
tell Parson Perry of the fortune his daughter 
was coming into. Mr. Perry was engaged in 
writing a sermon in his study for the Sunday 
after tho Squire's funeral, and was trying his best 
to be very impressive upon the subject of his 
death, when Mr. Sleight was announced. 

" Good morning, Mr. Perry, I hope you are 
well,'' said he, crossing over to the parson and 
holding out his hand. " You are busy, I see, 
pray excuse the interruption," continued he with 
a smile. 

^^ Never mind, Mr. Sleight ; my occupation is 
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not very urgent," answered Mr. Perry. '' Pray 
take a seat.^^ 

Mr. Sleight carefully placed his hat upon a 
side table, pulled a chair a few inches towards 
the fire, and crossed his hands over* his knee. 

" Fortune is a fickle dame, my dear sir, a 
fickle dame,^^ began Mr. Sleight after a short 
pause, during which he had been gently swaying 
himself backwards and forwards. 

Mr. Perry had imagined, when he heard Mr. 
Sleight^s name announced, that his business was 
connected with Wamton Court, and the sentence 
he had just uttered confirmed him in his sus- 
picion ; but knowing that Sleight was interested 
in Loyton, he was not certain whether dame 
Fortune had been favourable or unfavourable to 
his late gardener, and so he gave a general assent 
to the other^s proposition. 

'^ She lifts up the humble and abases the 
proud," continued Mr. Sleight sententiously, still 
swaying himself slowly in his chair. 

^^ She does indeed," said the parson, adding 
cautiously, '' sometimes," perhaps remembering 
that Fortune not unfrequently gives more to him 
who already hath. 

^' I may say, my dear sir, that I have discovered 
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the heir-atrlaw to the Wamton estate/^ said Mr. 
Sleight slowly. 

^'Indeed, Mr. Sleight/^ said the vicar, out- 
wardly calm, but getting somewhat more inter- 
ested, though he hardly expected that Loyton 
was the heir-at-Jaw in question. 

''I could not help coming to you myself, 
knowing you would be so much interested/^ 

'' I am very much obb'ged to you ; of course 
from my position I am interested in aU parish ' 
aflTairs.^^ 

'' But my news, my dear sir, is interesting to 
you on another account. Let me congratulate 
you, Mr. Perry, heartily,^^ and he jumped up 
and seized Mr. Perry by the hand. 

'' I donH quite understand you, Mr. Sleight,'' 
said Mr. Perry, yielding himself somewhat re- 
luctantly to the lawyer's congratulations. 

'' The next heir is James Loyton, the husband 
of your daughter." 

Mr. Perry looked at the lawyer steadily. '' But 
is there not some flaw in the pedigree ? I have 
always understood so," said he. 

" There certainly is some doubt about one 
little fact/' said Mr. Sleight, though he spoke by 
no means doubtfully. 
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'^ Don^t you think some one will take advan- 
tage of it?^^ 

" No, sir, I don^t think so, or I should not be 
here now/^ said Mr. Sleight, somewhat vehe- 
mently; ''no, my dear sir, no one could take ad- 
vantage of it, not even an angel from heaven. I 
beg pardon, Mr. Perry ,^^ added he, seeing that the 
parson looked rather shocked at his vehemence. 

'' Why are you so certain, Mr. Sleight ?^^. 

'' It is so extremely improbable that it is 
nearly, if not quite, impossible.^^ 

The parson considered a little, but his thoughts 
took no definite shape. " What steps have you 
taken ? " he went on to say. 

'' I have sent in the claim to Mr. Snowden, 
and am every day expecting a letter from him to 
say that he allows it.^^ 

" And if he does allow the claim ? *^ 

'' Why then, sir, Loyton may walk in, simply 
walk in,^^ said Mr. Sleight, rubbing his hands 
together energetically with his smile pervading 
more of his face than usual. 

''Then if some one else claims the estate 
afterwards ? '' 

" At least, my dear sir, your son-in-law would 
be" in possession. But I don^t fear that.^^ 



\ 
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The parson pondered over the communication 
he had just received &om Sleight in silence. 
Although he had so readily forgiven his daughter, 
still her behaviour had caused him deep pain, 
and the fact that now her position was likely to 
be much changed, did not in his mind at all 
banish the remembrance of her deceit. Of course 
he could not be sorry that his daughter's position 
would be better than could have been expected, 
but still he was not pleased, for he could not 
help regarding it as in some way the reward of 
ill-doing. However, he put off its further con- 
sideration, and after a short pause, as if he 
thought all that need be had been said on the 
subject of Sleight's visit, he asked his visitor to 
take some refreshment. 

"You will have a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
after your walk, Mr. Sleight V said he, getting 
up to ring the bell. 

" Thank you, my dear sir ; I will with 
pleasure.'' 

So wine and biscuits came, and whilst they 
were being discussed the conversation turned 
upon the state of the weather, and how early 
winter had set in, and the usual things that are 
used to fill up the comers of a more important 
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conference. When Mr. Sleight rose up to go 
away^ Mr. Perry himself went to open the front 
door for him^ and as he went out the lawyer 
said, — 

^' I will let you know what Mr. Snowden says, 
Mr. Perry, as soon as I know myself; good bye, 
my dear sir,^^ and with that he walked off down 
the drive. 

The parson shut the door, and walked back 
thoughtfully to his study, but before he reached 
his room Mrs. Perry caught him up. Mrs. 
Perry^s temper had by no means improved lately, 
in fact, she seemed to have got sharper, and 
more captious at anything her husband did with- 
out consulting her ; and even if he did consult 
her he was not by any means sure of getting off 
without a scolding. Mr. Perry noticed her 
changed behaviour, but uncomplainingly bore all 
her temper, for he knew how much she had had 
to try her lately. 

'^ What does that man Sleight want ?'' said she 
very sharply to her husband. 

'^ He came about affairs concerning the Court, 
my dear,^^ answered the parson meekly; for he 
knew that the mention of Loyton^s name would 
cause a storm, and he intended to keep the real 
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object of Sleight^s visit in the background if he 
could; and fortune seemed to favour him, for 
instead of requiring further particulars about his 
business, Mrs. Perry said, — 

^'What has he got to do with the Court, I 
should like to know ? — ^interfering in business that 
doesnH at all need his attention. I shouldn^t 
encotirage him, if I were you.^^ 

^' I don't encourage him, my dear,'' responded 
the parson, '^ but I could not shut the door in 
his face.'' 

But Mrs. Perry was too angry to stay to listen 
to any more of her husband's defence, and 
turned away as quickly as she had come, mutter- 
ing something about " common sense," the want 
of which was so favourite an accusation of hers 
against her husband. 

The parson went on towards his own room, 
glad enough to get off the task of further expla- 
nation at the cost of a scoldings and sitting down 
in his arm-chair began to think over all that 
Mr. Sleight had told him, and what its conse- 
quences would be. 

Some few days after Mr. Jeremiah Sleighf s 
visit to Wamton the looked-for letter firom 
Mr. Snowden arrived, in which that gentlenmn 
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stated that he had thoroughly gone into the 
pedigree that he had received from Mr. Sleight^ 
and had proved it by reference to parish re- 
gisters, and by other means, and was perfectly 
satisfied that it was correct; but at the same 
time he should be glad if Mr. Sleight would 
agree that some little time should elapse before 
his client took possession of the property, 
for the purpose of advertising and making 
inquiries for the descendants of Richard Coyner 
and Dorothy Warnton, if there were any. He 
thought it would be much better to do so before 
Mr. Loyton (so he called him) formally took pos- 
session, as it might save annoyance afterwards. 

Mr. Sleight could not help seeing the matter 
in the same light, and wrote to Mr. Snowden 
saying, in the name of his client, that he thought 
the course proposed Was in every way the best 
course to take, and naming a period of six 
months during which every enquiry should be 
made; at the same time he told Mr. Snowden 
that he himself had made a diligent search for 
Dorothy^s descendants, but had failed to find any. 

Mrs. Loyton heard of the six months' probation 
with indifference ; she felt sure now of her object, 
and whether she attained it six months sooner 
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or later was of very little account in her estima- 
tion. Loyton was now obliged to think that 
what his wife had been continually dinning into 
his ears was true, and he was well pleased with 
his good fortune. He felt that he was coming 
into the property in a straightforward manner, 
deceiving nobody, and defrauding nobody, and 
he made up his mind to accept his situation with 
all thankfulness, and try to do his duty in his 
new circumstances. And having once made up 
his mind that it was really coming to pass, he 
entered into his wife's plannings and arrangings 
with spirit enough to please even Alicia. 

It soon got abroad that Loyton was coming 
to Wamton Court in six months, and the great 
topic of conversation in Wamton Kings at the 
present time was how he would bear himself in 
his new position of squire of the parish. 




CHAPTER XXI. 
What followed when Mes. Peebt heard 

THB NeW8. 




flB. PERRY never liked nnder- 
takiiig anything that promised to 
be unpleaaant to himself, and in- 
forming his wife of the contents of 
Mr. Sleight's letter seemed likely to be nnplea- 
sant in the highest degree ; and yet he knew 
that be ought to do so, and made np his mind 
to that effect, but at the same time without 
deciding when, and so the dreaded moment was 
put off. 

It was not long before Mrs. Larchpole 
heard of the talk of the village. The gardener 
had heard it as he came to his work, and had 
told the cook, the cook had informed the house- 
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maid^ who in her torn had told Mrs. Larchpole^s 
maid^ and she told her mistress as she was 
attending to her wants on a certain Saturday 
night, when it was too late to rush to Mrs. Perry 
and congratulate her as she would have wished 
to have done. So she was obliged to restrain 
herself during service on Sunday morning, con- 
fining herself to sundry glances, and smiles, and 
suppressed nods directed at her friend, somewhat 
to the surprise of Mrs. Perry, who was quite 
ignorant of any reason why she should be nodded 
at from a seat separated from hers by nearly the 
whole width of the church ; but when the con- 
gregation had left, and Mr. Perry had taken off 
his surplice, and had joined his wife in the body 
of the church, Mrs. Larchpole came up to her, 
and at once took her aside and began to con- 
gratulate her. 

'^ Oh, Lizzie dear,'' she exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, '^ do let me congratulate you.'' 

Mrs. Perry, entirely ignorant why congratu- 
lations should be poured forth upon her, least of 
all congratulations so urgent that they could 
not be restrained until she was outside the 
church, seemed rather astonished, and said, 
'^ Why, what do you mean, Kate ? " 
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^^Nay, Lizzie, don't pretend you do not 
know ; it is as good as a fairy tale — Beauty and 
the Beast, for instance/' 

^^ I don't in the least know what you mean, 
Kate ; please be more definite in your congratu- 
lations, if I am to have any." 

''Why, Lizzie, it is the talk of the whole 
parish. I am so glad." 

'' What does Kate mean ? " asked Mrs. Perry, 
turning to her husband, who had been talking 
to Mr. Larchpole, awaiting the time when it 
should be the ladies' pleasure to leave the 
church ; '' do you know ? " 

An expression of confusion was visible on 
Mr. Perry's face when his wife turned to him, 
for he had heard the enthusiastic greeting Mrs. 
Larchpole had given her dear friend. He was 
puzzled to know what to say, for he could not • 
say he did not know, and so he laid the burden 
on the broad shoulders of the parish. 

'' People are talking about the Court, Eliza- 
beth, my dear," said he mildly, '' and perhaps 
Mrs. Larchpole refers to that." 

'' Oh, that is what you mean, Kate ? So our 
new Squire is a matter of congratulation to us, 
is he ? " 

X 
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'' Yes, indeed ; don^t you know who he is ? ^' 

'''No; how should I ? '' 

''The new Squire is your son-in-law, Loyton/' 

Mrs. Perry could not have been more sur- 
prised if she had been told that her husband 
was going to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
alttiough she thought that common sense was 
often the last thing considered requisite for such 
high positions. 

'' That is a very old joke, Kate. I am sur- 
prised at your mentioning it, for you know how 
deeply that man has injured me,^^ said she some- 
what angrily. 

'' But it is true, Lizzie dear ; indeed it is — ia 
it not, Mr. Perry ? '^ said she, appealing to the 
parson. 

" So everybody says,^^ answered he, using as 
few words as possible. 

'' Edward, I think you have been very wrong 
not to tell me of these rumours before, that I 
might contradict them at once,^^ said his wife. 

" I did not know what to do,'' said he 
meekly. 

"You never do/' answered Mrs. Perry 
sharply. 

Seeing that Mrs. Perry was fast losing her 
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temper, Mrs. Larchpole proposed that they 
should go to the Vicarage, as things could be 
talked over there far more decently than in the 
church, so they adjourned to Mrs. Perry^s draw- 
ing-room. It was no unusual thing for Mr. and 
Mrs. Larchpole to go there after church and 
take luncheon, for The Lawns was some distance 
away from the church, and if they went home 
to lunch they had to hurry very much to be in 
time for service again at three. 

^' Now let me hear what it is that people say,^^ 
said Mrs. Perry, after they were all comfortably 
seated. 

'^ My dear Elizabeth,^^ began the parson, '^ it 
appears that Mr. Sleight — '^ 

" If there is a man worse than Loyton in the 
world, it is Sleight,^^ interrupted Mrs. Perry, 
angrily, with an indignant movement. 

" My dear, listen to what I have to say,^^ said 
Mr. Perry, with for him a decided air of 
authority. '^ Sleight has claimed the "Warnton 
estate for Loyton, and his claim has been allowed 
by the London solicitors/^ 

'^What do you mean ?^^ exclaimed Mrs. Perry, 
leaning forward in her chair, and gazing eagerly 
at her husband. 
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'' What I say, my dear/^ answered the parson, 
relapsing into his usual meek manner. 

''There, I told you so, Lizzie/^ exclaimed 
Mrs. Larchpole, '' now you must indeed let me 
congratulate you/^ 

Mrs. Perry for once disregarded the voice 
of her friend, and she addressed herself to her 
husband. 

'' How long have you known this, Edward ? ^' 

'' Only two or three days.^' 

'' Then you have known it two or three days 
longer than you ought to have done without 
telling me ; but it is what I might have expected 
from you. I don^t beHeve it.^' 

'' Why don^t you believe it, Lizzie ? ^^ asked 
Mrs. Larchpole. 

" DonH you know what a bad character that 
Sleight is ? ^^ asked Mrs. Perry, turning to her ; 
'' spreading these reports is some trick of his 
for making money .'^ 

" But the London lawyer, Lizzie,^^ suggested 
Mrs. Larchpole ; '' what is his name ? ^' she con- 
tinued, turning to the parson. 

''Mr. Snowden,^^ he replied. 

'' Well, Mr. Snowden would not recognize the 
claim if it were not correct, for those London 
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lawyers are always so particular. A dear Mend 
of mine once had some legal difficulty that her 
country solicitor could make nothing of; but a 
London lawyer put it right directly/^ 

Mrs. Larchpole was very wishful that the 
story might turn out to be correct, not only 
because she was very fond of such romantic 
occurrences, another of which it would add to 
her apparently inexhaustible store, but also be- 
cause she thought it would be a great pleasure 
to her dear friend Mrs. Perry, and so she did 
her best to convince Mrs. Perry of its truth. 

^^ I should think Mr. Snowden would not 
let Mr. Sleight lead him into countenancing an 
untruth,^^ said Mrs. Perry doubtfully, and be- 
ginning to moderate her anger. 

'' Of course he would not,^^ observed Mrs. 
Larchpole. ^' Don't you think so, Mr. Perry ? '' 

'^ The news came upon me so suddenly that 
I hardly knew what to think,'' answered the 
parson. 

'^ Then you should have asked me," broke in 
Mrs. Perry. 

'^ I should have done so soon, for Loyton takes 
possession in six months." 

^^ What ! Possession ! Six months ! Has 
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it come to that ? '^ exclaimed Mrs. Perry, now 
fairly astonislied. 

'' So Mr. Sleight says/' 

^^ Then you may indeed congratulate me,'^ 
said she excitedly, jumping up off her chair, 
and rushing over to Mrs. Larchpole; ''fancy 
Alicia owner of the Wamton estate.^' 

'' That is, her husband, Lizzie,^' said Mrs. 
Larchpole, shaking her hand most heartily, and 
kissing her enthusiastically. 

''That^s quite the same thing, Kate,'' re- 
sponded Mrs. Perry. 

After Mrs. Perry's first excitement had sub- 
sided, and she had again retreated to her chair, 
she said, — 

" I wonder how Mr. Sleight found it out." 

'' I should think he had worked up the claim, 
and had known it for some time," said Mr. Perry. 

'' What a clever man he must be," observed 
Mrs. Larchpole. 

" I think he is," quietly observed the parson. 

" He must be a clever man indeed," exclaimed 
Mrs. Perry, '' I declare I quite like him." 

'' I thought you would," said Mr. Perry drily. 

At this moment the parlour-maid opened the 
door, and announced luncheon. 
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" Come^ Elizabeth, my dear, luncheon is 
ready/' said the parson, rising from his seat, and 
feeling only too thankful that the storm he had 
dreaded was over. And they went into the 
dining-room. 

Of course, not much besides the new Squire 
was talked of at luncheon, but by the end of that 
meal, Mrs. Perry was as firmly convinced of 
Loyton^s advancement as she had before held it 
to be impossible, though she had not yet begun 
to consider what her conduct towards her daugh- 
ter should be. And as she went into church, she 
walked'along the aisle to her pew, fully convinced 
that now at least every eye must be turned to 
her as the mother-in-law of the future Squire, a 
dignified position indeed, but she forgot that 
although some squires are mighty potentates in 
their way, still people are more generally con- 
cerned with their own affairs than with the looks 
of such mighty potentates' mothers-in-law, espe- 
cially as the fact was not a new one to them, 
however much it might be so to Mrs. Perry. The 
consequence was that her new-bom dignity wtot 
unnoticed. 

Nellie Perry was truly pleased to hear of the 
good fortune awaiting her sister, chiefly because 
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it would bring her to live near to her. In spite 
of all her sister^s misbehaviour with Loyton, and 
frequent crossness with and neglect of herself, 
she loved her dearly and was very glad. She 
had begun to think of her own marriage, which 
was to take place in the early summer, and re- 
joiced that her future home would be in Chance- 
bridge, within easy visiting distance of Wamton 
Court. She was altogether too simple and 
straightforward to imagine, nor had she looked 
deep enough into her sister^s heart to suspect, 
that Mrs. Loyton of Warnton. Court would not 
improbably very much look down upon and des- 
pise a mere country doctor and his wife, even 
though that wife should be her sister, and her own 
husband a whilom gardener. 

Mrs. Perry was in very good spirits all the 
afternoon, but nothing more on the subject so 
near her heart was said until after dinner, when 
the parson had left the table, and had seated 
himself in an easy chair by the side of the fire, 
with a little table beside him on which stood 
wine and biscuits, the usual way in which he 
took dessert when they were alone. His wife sat 
opposite to him, with the " Guardian " on her 
knee, but instead of reading it, she was gazing 
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into the fire. Nellie was still at the table. Mr. 
Perry began the conversation. 

''What do you intend to do about AKcia, 
EUzabeth ? ^^ he asked. 

'' That is what I am thinking about now/^ an- 
swered she 3 '' she must come and stay with us.^^ 

'' But you said you would never speak to her 
again/^ suggested Mr. Perry. 

'' Things are so altered now. If she is to be 
the Squire^s wife, and the chief lady in the parish, 
I think the clergyman^s wife should be on good 
terms with her if she can.^^ 

''Of course," acquiesced the parson. 

" So that although she has so deeply hurt and 
grieved me, my duty as your wife commands me 
to forgive her, though as her mother I can never 
forget her conduct," continued Mrs. Perry. 

"I suppose practically it will come to the 
same thing ; you will receive her as if nothing 
had happened," said Mr. Perry. 

" Of course," said his wife. 

" I suppose you will write and ask her to come 
here ? " 

" Yes, I shall write to-morrow." 

And so the subject dropped. 

Mrs. Loyton was not surprised when she re- 
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ceived her mothor^s letter, which contained most 
loving expressions of attachment to her dear 
daughter, who she hoped would forget her appa- 
rently harsh behaviour. She told Alicia that she 
must bring her husband, and stay at the Vicarage 
until the business was settled, adding that as 
there was such a bright future in store for her, 
they must both forget the uncomfortable past. 

Alicia announced her intention of accepting 
her mother's invitation, to which Loyton could 
not demur, although he felt somewhat uncomfort- 
able at the thought of revisiting as a gentleman 
the place he had left as a servant, feeling that to 
act the gentleman was a part ho was not unlikely 
to fail in, as he was painfully aware that change 
of position alone did not qualify him to do so. 
These doubts he communicated to his wife, who 
laughed at them, well knowing how many faults 
the possession of money covers, and who was not 
gifted with a fine enough nature to enter into his 
diflScultios, and cared only for the position and 
not for the proper fulfilment of it when it was 
once obtained. She therefore wrote back to her 
mother, saying that she should be delighted to 
return home in a fortnight with her husband, and 
quietly abstaining from any reference to the past. 
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Sir Lionel de Carey, who had gone abroad for 
the winter, of course heard of the good fortune 
that had befallen his head gardener, and wrote 
him a letter full of hearty congratulations, taking 
for granted that he would leave his situation at 
once, and jokingly adding that he on his part 
much regretted the loss of one whose services 
had so much pleased him, and that if he managed 
an estate as well as he managed a garden, he 
would make a very successful squire. 

Now that Alicia had determined to go back to 
Wamton, her thoughts turned to a subject which 
has great attraction for many female minds, 
namely, her wardrobe. The lack of opportunity 
for procuring a proper trousseau that her elope- 
ment had caused was its chief drawback in her 
eyes. Now what is a proper trousseau ? A large 
collection of things without which very few yo^ng 
ladies would think of being married, sufficient to 
last years upon years, and bought, I verily be- 
lieve, only to satisfy that innate love of shops 
that is so frequently planted in the female breast. 
For does not fashion quickly change, and leave 
far behind in the race only a last yearns bonnet 
or dress, not to mention those articles when two 
or three years old ? Yet bonnets and dresses 
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are provided in plenty; and bo with other things; 
they frequently turn out perfectly useless. '^ Oh/^ 
says Mrs. Mother-in-law, ^' the trousseau is not a 
man^s business at &\1" Nay, my dear madam, 
pardon ; unless men brought reason to bear on 
such things, women for the most part have none 
to bring ! But Mrs. Mother-in-law would never 
be convinced, even if all the satirical pens in 
England were pointed at her, for is she not sup- 
ported and encouraged by that powerful per- 
sonage, Mrs. Grundy ? 

Alicia, therefore, now thought she must do 
what she had been unable to do before, and pro- 
cure an outfit suitable to her future needs, and 
to do this she required money. 

'' James, I can^t go to Wamton with no more 
clothes than I am wearing, nor can you either, 
for the matter of that,^' said she to her hus- 
band. 

'^ No, I suppose we ought to have some better 
things, Alicia,^' said he. 

'' Well, I propose that you write to Mr. Sleight 
to advance us some money to get things with.'^ 

'^ Will he send us some ? " 

"Of course he will; there is no doubt of 
that/^ 
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'^ How much shall I ask for, Alicia ? I have 
no idea how much things cost/^ 

'' When we are asking we may as well ask for 
enough. Say five hundred pounds/^ 

" Five hundred pounds ! That seems a great 
deal : I had no idea of borrowing so much/^ 

'' We must be dressed according to our station, 
and have things nice about us. Everybody 
would remark it if we did not/^ said Alicia. 

" You know best, I suppose/' acquiesced Loy- 
ton ; " then I vnU send for five hundred pounds .'' 

So Loyton wrote a letter to Mr. Sleight ask- 
ing him for the money, and instead of writing, 
Mr. Jeremiah Sleight came over to Eoseworth 
Park himself. He brought the money in his 
pocket, but required Loyton to sign a note of 
hand for it before he handed it over to him. At 
the same time he told Loyton that he had his 
written agreement to pay him the capital sum of 
one thousand pounds, and appoint him agent to 
the Warnton estate, if through his instrumen- 
tality he obtained possession of it. Loyton had 
forgotten the agreement, and told Alicia so after 
the lawyer Jiad departed. 

" But I think he deserves it for his trouble,'^ 
said he. 
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'' He^s too clever for me/' answered Alicia ; 
'' he evidently takes care of himself very well ; 
I don't much like him/' 

'' I don't see that there is much need to like 
him, but I certainly am grateful to him," observed 
Loyton. 

^^ He would not serve us unless by so doing 
he served himself, you may be sure," said Alicia, 
" so there is no need for gratitude." 

After receiving the money Alicia proposed 
that they should spend a week in London, for 
she said she was certain that things fit for her 
to wear could be procured nowhere else. So in a 
week's time they left Eoseworth and went to 
London, where Loyton had never been before. 
But Alicia knew town well, and took him from 
shop to shop, and from amusement to amuse- 
ment, until he was fairly bewildered, and in his 
heart sighed sometimes for the gardener's cottage 
by the stream at Eoseworth. Alicia bargained 
and bought to her heart's content, until at last 
she was quite satisfied, announced her readiness 
to return to Wamton Kings, and wrote to her 
mother fixing a day for her arrival. 

It was a bright day in the last week of No- 
vember on which Alicia and her husband returned. 
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There had been a sharp frost in the morning, 
and it had developed into one of those glorious 
autumn days which come like ghosts of summer 
days gone by, a day on which the few remaining 
fipost-blackened geraniums and drooping chrys- 
anthemums strive to persuade themselves that 
the bad times are past, and summer time is 
coming once again, so bright look they. 

Mr. Perry had sent a car to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Loyton at the station, as he had no carriage 
that would carry their luggage as well as them- 
selves, and now it was coming up the drive to 
the Vicarage. Mr. and Mrs. Perry and Nellie 
were standing at the door as they drove up. 

'^ My dearest daughter I ^^ exclaimed Mrs. Perry, 
throwing her arms round Alicia^s neck the in- 
stant she stepped out of the carriage, to the 
great peril of some of her new London finery, and 
kissing her enthusiastically. 

^' My own dear mother ! ^' responded Alicia, 
yielding herself passively to her mother^s demon- 
strations. 

Mr. Perry kissed his daughter warmly when 
his wife had relaxed her embraces, and Nellie, 
with her face glowing with love and delight, 
welcomed her sister back to Wamton. 
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^' How well you look, dear/^ said Mrs. Perry, 
casting an approving glance over the before- 
mentioned oflforts of a London milliner and 
dressmaker. 

Then there came a pause, which might have 
become awkward if Mrs. Perry had not insisted 
upon accompanying her daughter forthwith to 
her room. 

Loyton, meanwhile, after the first hand-shak- 
ings and greetings, had busied himself in super- 
intending the removal of the luggage fipom the 
car, hoping thereby to cover a certain embar- 
rassment which he not unnaturally felt. 

" Come, never mind those boxes, Loyton,^^ 
said the parson kindly, seeing his confusion, 
" the servants will look after those things. Come 
with me into the drawing-room.^^ 

Loyton, recovering himself with an efibrt, fol- 
lowed the parson into the drawing-room, and 
after they wore seated Mr. Perry endeavoured to 
put him at his ease by talking to him of his visit 
to London and what he had seen there. 

James Loyton had improved wonderfully even 
during the short week he had been in London. 
The clothing of a gentleman set off his good 
figure and brought to light the good blood that 
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flowed in his veins. He had leamt much at the 
table d^hote of the large and fashionable hotel 
where they stayed in London, at which he sat 
a quiet but observant spectator ; and he was one 
who could apply the experience thus gained to 
himself. The whilom gardener was hardly to be 
discovered in the quiet and gentlemanly young 
man who sat in Mr. Perry^s drawing-room. 
About his manner, too, there was a certain dif- 
fidence that added in no small degree to the 
interest ihspired by his good looks, and alto- 
gether Mr. Perry felt to his surprise that he had 
no cause to be ashamed of the husband his elder 
daughter had chosen for herself. 

Mrs, Perry was much struck by his appearance 
when she entered the room, for she had hardly 
noticed him as he got out of the carriage, so 
engaged was she in welcoming her daughter ; 
but no doubt, whether improved or not, he, as 
Squire of Warnton, would have had equal im- 
portance in her eyes. Her first anxiety was to 
show him that she had entirely forgiven the past, 
and this she did by going up to him and welcom- 
ing him heartily, adding, however, that she 
intended to call him James until he had assumed 
the name of Warnton, which she supposed he 

Y 
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would do at once. " But you will like to go to 
your room and get rid of the dust of the journey,'^ 
continued she ; " let me show you where it is/' 
So Loyton went out, and after showing him the 
way, Mrs. Perry returned. 

'^ Well, I'm glad they are come, Edward,'' 
said she. 

" I'm glad they look so well, Elizabeth," said 
her husband. 

'^ I should think coming into a property like 
Wamton would make anybody on earth look 
well," answered Mrs. Perry. 

Soon Alicia and her husband came downstairs 
again, and the conversation in the drawing-room 
became general, and everybody began to feel 
more at ease. Alicia behaved as if she had never 
left her home at all, so at home did she make 
herself. Questions about London and about 
Wamton itself were freely put and answered, 
but the subject of Roseworth was tacitly avoided 
by everyone. 





CHAPTER XXII. 



John Pilgeimson Talks to the Cdeate. 




I HE new Squire's appearance and 
manner aatonislied all wlio came 
m contact with Lim, Those of his 
former companions who had per- 
lagined that he would come back to them, 
changed only in being now the possessor of 
money with which he might treat them, were all 
disagreeably surprised. Recognise and apeat 
to them all kindly he did, but they instinctively 
felt &&t there was more between them than the 
mere poaaession of money, and that he was not 
one to be taken liberties with. 

This superiority of behayioar passed among 
some of his former companions who did not 
understand him as " stuck-up-ness," and one of 
them remarked to CrosB,— 
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'' What a jSne fellow Loyton has got j far too 
fine to look at ua" 

*^ He was none too fond of looking at you 
before/^ answered the clerk ; ^' wait till you have 
a fortune left you, and then see what youTl do. 
You won^t be half such a good-looking fellow as 
he is, that^s quite certain/^ 

*^ Good looks don^t run in your family either/' 
said the other, nettled, as he walked away. 

Joe Dorman of course was highly delighted 
at the turn things had taken. He was never 
tired of reiterating that he had always known 
that there was something in it. Events had so 
happened that he was no longer weighed down 
by his secret knowledge, but felt that he was free 
again to criticize and prophesy according to his 
wont without danger of divulging what he ought 
not. He would sit in his chair in his parlour, 
with his long clay pipe in his mouth, and his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, and 
talk things over with whoever might happen to 
be there, with as much self-importance as if he 
had not only known all about it, but also had 
been mainly instrumental in placing Loyton in 
his present position. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winnersley, as in duty bound. 
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called on the new Squire and his wife at the 
Vicarage, and were received in a very patronizing 
manner by Alicia. Mrs. Loy ton's demeanour 
had become more overbearing since her return, 
and she could not have lorded it over her neigh- 
bours more if she had been already installed in 
her own drawing-room at the Court. Many of 
the neighbouring county families called on her 
and her husband, for the owner of the Wamton 
estate had a position in the county which could 
not be disregarded whoever he might happen 
to be. But Alicia did not impress her visitors 
favourably. True, her toilet was irreproachable, 
and her manners in a certain way those of a lady, 
but there was a something in her behaviour that 
offended the aristocratic feelings of the old families 
amongst whom she was thrown. The quietness 
and unobtrusiveness of her husband pleased 
people better, and no one had anything to say 
against him, but his wife was the subject of much 
adverse criticism. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winnersley, on the other hand, 
were great favourites with their small circle of 
friends, and with the few neighbouring families 
at whose houses they visited. As a clergyman 
Mr. Winnersley was liked much, as a man better. 
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He had gained a position in the hearts of the 
parishioners^ both high and low, that nothing 
could disturb. He would associate with the 
lowest as well as with the highest, and yet never 
lost his position as their clergyman. 

^^ I wonder he likes to talk so much to such 
low people/^ said some one to an old maiden 
lady, who was a great admirer of his. 

"Ah/^ answered she, ^^it is not the true 
gentleman who is afraid of associating with such 
people. It is he who fears that he may be taken 
for one of them who holds himself aloof.'^ 

Emily, too, was universally liked, amongst the 
poor especially. There was no one sick in the 
parish that she did not attend to, nor distressed 
whose trouble she did not enter into and al- 
leviate to the best of her ability. Her manners 
were simple and unaffected, whilst her perfect 
sincerity of character kept her free from those 
make-believes and shams which women of smaller 
minds are too prone to indulge in. Her little 
cottage was a perfect example of neatness and 
taste, and she possessed the rare faculty of 
making a little, not go far, as many do, but 
appear much. Well educated enough to be her 
husband^ s most intimate companion and adviser. 
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this education enabled her to manage her small 
establishment with ease and comfort, instead of 
becoming a mere household drudge, whom the 
establishment, so to speak, managed. Conse- 
quently there was no drawback to their happi- 
ness. 

" I am sorry I don^t like Mrs. Loyton better 
at present,^^ said she to her husband, ^^ but I 
mean to try to.^^ 

" She never was a great favourite of mine,^^ 
said her husband ; " I have come to the conclusion 
that the female sex is divided into two classes, 
women and ladies; there are some women who 
are ladies, and there are some ladies who are 
women, and she is one of them.^^ 

" Nay, you are too severe,^^ said Emily, laugh- 
ing at the solemnity with which he pronounced 
his judgment ; ^^ pray in which class do you place 
me ? ^^ 

'^ No fishing for compliments, wife,^^ said 
Irwin. ^^ You have come into no fortune to try 
you yet,^^ he added jokingly. 

" And I am sure I don^t want one,^^ said his 
wife ; ^^ I am too happy with you to want any 
change .^^ 

And I am sure that whatever happened, my 



ce 
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wife would still be the dear woman she always 
was/^ 

'' Oh, then I am one of the women, am I ?^' 
asked BmUy archly. 

^^ You are my own deaf wife at all events/^ 
said Irwin. 

^^Who is so happy that she wants nothing 
else/' added Emily. 

John Pilgrimson's behaviour grew stranger 
day by day. He would walk up and down the 
high-road through Warnton viUage for hours 
together, with downcast head, and muttering to 
himself all the time. His strength, too, was 
evidently failing, his body became more bowed, 
and his legs were weak and tottering, though he 
still plied his trade in the village. 

'^ Poor John ! he's nearly past his work,'' said 
the villagers; and with his failing health his 
authority amongst them failed also, and he was 
looked upon now with more pity than reverence, 
but still he was as much a mystery as ever. 

^^ Joe," said he to Dorman one day, in a voice 
in which feebleness was mingled with his usual 
melancholy, ^^ can you lend me a pen and ink, 
and a bit of paper ? " 

"Yes, John," said he, "but what are you 
going to do ? Make your will ? 



}> 
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" 'NOy Soe" answered the sweep, shaking liis 
head ; ^^ I haven^t much to leave but good wishes, 
and they often donH count for much. I don^t 
think I shall last much longer, and I want to 
write a letter/^ 

Joe^s curious ears pricked up at this, but he 
said no more, and fetched the things John 
wanted^ '^ Where will you write ?'' asked he, as 
the sweep took them eagerly, ^^ in the parlour ?'^ 

'^ No, thank you ; Pll go to the old shed in 
your yard. Fm accustomed to that, and it is 
my own ; people won^t be likely to disturb me 
there as they might do here.'^ 

So John went out and across the yard, meet- 
ing as he did so Sam Cleaver, who was coming 
to the Warnton Arms by the back way, and who 
looked much astonished when he saw what it 
was that Pilgrimson was so carefully carrying. 

^^ Why, John ! going to write a love-letter, 
eh ?'' asked he. 

^^ No, Sam, I am no more likely to do so than 
you are.^^ 

'^ I might do so, though/^ 

'' It wouldn^t be answered, then,^' said John, 
a momentary gleam of merriment passing over 
his face as he thus replied to the smith, who then 
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went into the inn and called for some beer, which 
he discussed with the landlord. 

'^ What^s John doing with pen and ink ?'^ 
asked he, after some little time. 

" He^s going to write a letter, so he says.^^ 

'^ I wonder who he^s got to write to ?'' 

^^ I should very much like to know if there is 
anything in it,^' said Joe. 

" Suppose we go and look at him/' suggested 
Cleaver. 

^^No, donH let us disturb him; he said he 
did not want anybody to disturb him/' remon- 
strated Dorman. 

^^ Fll take him a jug of beer for an excuse/' 
said Cleaver, and so Joe's feeble remonstrances 
were overpowered, the beer was drawn, and the 
two worthies sallied forth into the yard. 

The shed which Pilgriinson called his own 
had been a small stable, but had long been 
unused for that purpose, and had a door, and 
a window looking into the yard. To this window 
Joe and Sam wended their way, intending to 
look in and see what the sweep was doing, before 
they presented him with their company and the 
beer. 

Inside the shed was all John's stock-in-trade. 
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in one comer was his old handcart^ in another 
some sooty bags, and a bushel measure equally 
black, while his brushes were laid side by side 
on the floor. The sweep himself was kneeling 
before an old box, on the top of which he had 
spread his paper, and was writing with a shaking 
hand, which he raised every now and then, with 
the pen still in his fingers, to smudge away with 
the back of it the tears which he evidently could 
not check, and which had already made many 
a lighter channel down his sooty face. Even 
thick-headed Joe, and Cleaver, thoughtless as he 
was, when they looked through the window saw 
that it wag not the time to interrupt him even 
with a jug of beer, and going back to the parlour 
without speaking a word, they drank the beer 
themselves. 

John soon finished his letter, and took the 
ink back to Dorman. 

" John has been writing a book,^' remarked 
Cleaver, who liked to poke fun at the old man, 
and who had not yet forgotten the sweep^s 
opinion of the fate his love-letters were likely to 
meet with. 

^^Ah, he must have been doing so,'^ said 
Dorman, following Sam^s lead. 
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'^ It is to be called the life of a sweep/^ said 
Cleaver ; ^' how interesting it will be ! '' 

'^ There can^t be much else in it/' said Dorman. 

'^ Not much in it P' exclaimed PUgrimson, 
whom increasing infirmity perhaps made less 
cautious in what he said than he used to be ; 
" not much in it ! what should you say to the 
history of a man who had committed crimes so 
black, that only the blackness of a sweep could 
hide them? You, Joe, do you think you are 
the centre of the world, here in your little 
parlour, in your little inn ? No,'' continued he, 
getting more excited as he went on, ^^ the world 
is here — and here — and here," pointing wildly 
round, ^^ and holds more crimes and people than 
you could count. No, I came here to escape the 
world." After a short pause he continued more 
calmly, ^' I could write the history of so bad a 
man, that it would nearly make you ashamed 
of being a man like the felon himself." And he 
bowed his head and went out. 

They were silent a little while. 

" Poor John is getting quite crazy," said 
Cleaver, at last. 

The sweep took his letter to Irwin Winnersley, 
whom he found at home. 



t 
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" I want you to do me a great kindness, sir/' 
said he to the curate. 

M^m sure I will if I can, John/' answered he. 
I want you to keep this letter for me, if you 
please, sir,'' he said. ^' I don't think I shall last 
much longer, and when I am gone read it, but not 
before — not before." 

^^ Why, John, what is the matter ? " 

" I feel that I am getting very weak and ill, 
and I want to tell you something before it is too 
late." 

^^ You may trust me, John, I will keep your 
secrets/' said Irwin earnestly. 

" I was bom a gentleman, although you might 
not think it," said the sweep, making an evident 
effort, and speaking in a low voice, ^^ and it is 
my own fault that I am what I am. I have done 
a great wrong that I want put right when I am 
dead.' I have not had courage to do it before. 
I have been a coward all my life," continued he 
mournfully, "and I suppose I am too old to 
change now." 

'^ If I can help you with my advice I will," 
said Irwin. 

^'No, no, sir, I don't want that; I have chosen 
my path and I must keep it to the end, and the 
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end can't be far oflf now. But I have a spark of 
conscience left, and I want people to know every- 
thing when I am gone. It can't hurt me in my 
grave, and perhaps I may be happier then, who 
knows ? for having done my duty even at that 
late hour.'' 

'^ Should not you be happier, John, if you dis- 
burdened your mind now f " 

'* Don't ask me to, sir, please don't ask me to, 
for I have often felt tempted to do so lately. 
But I can't, sir, I can't, and it won't be long 
before everybody will know." 

" Well, John, you know best," said Irwin, 
who, however anxious he had been at one time 
to unravel the mystery surrounding the sweep, 
did not care to press upon him a confidence the 
old man might afterwards regret ; '^ but I should 
strongly advise you to do so ; think about it again." 

'^ No, sir, I have made up my mind, and I 
have chosen my course, and I shall keep to it 
to the end. But I wanted to tell you that Joe 
Dorman has a box of mine that contains some 
old books and papers. I want you to have it 
now, to keep it if you will, and take it after I 
am dead. It is all I have to leave, and you must 
have it. I will bring it if you will let me." 
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'^ Of course I will if you wish it, John ; but 
think again whether it would not make you 
happier if you were to set the wrong you talk of 
right at once/^ 

^' No, sir, my mind is madq up. I have kept 
my secret for forty years, and I can^t tell it now. 
Don^t ask me again, but let me fetch my box.^' 

^^ Very well, John,^^ said Irwin, and the sweep 
went off to do so. 

Joe Dorman kept the box under his bed, and had 
had it there so long that he had nearly forgotten 
its existence. And now that the sweep asked 
for it, Joe thought it was because he was offended 
at being joked about writing a book. 

" I didn^t mean to offend you, John,^^ said 
Dorman, who had always rather liked the sweep. 
"You didn^t offend me, Joe. I have lived 
long enough in the world to know that 9* joke is 
a joke, and I don^t mind being joked. I want 
the box to give to Mr. Winnersley, and I wrote the 
letter to tell him what to do with it if I should 
die. That is all.'' 

It was only a little oak box, this box old John 
was so anxious about, and Joe carried it down- 
stairs in his arms. 

" There it is, John,'' said he, when he reached 
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the room in which the sweep was. At one time 
Joe had been very anxious to know what was in 
the box, but he had had the keeping of it so long 
that his curiosity had now quite died away. 

'^ Thank you, Joe ; you've been very good to 
trouble about it so long. I am so much obKged 
to you." 

^^ It has been no trouble at all ; how could a 
Httle box like that be any trouble to me ?'' asked 
he, forcing a smile, as if to ward oflf a feeling of 
melancholy which the downcast manner of the 
sweep infected him with; '^you^re quite wel- 



come." 



John forthwith took it away to the curate's 
on his old hand-cart, heaping some of his sooty 
bags over it, that it might not be seen. Mr. 
Winnersley took it and promised the sweep that 
he would keep it most carefully for him. 

Thus things went on at Wamton Kings ; the 
days shortened, and at last Christmas came, and 
with it a hard jfrost which threatened to last some 
time. It was a merry Christmas at Wamton 
Vicarage. 



CHAPTER XSIII. 



The Last Day op the Old Yeak. 




flT was the end of the old year. A 
3p HQow covered the earth, and 
bad blown into drifts under the 
tedgerows ; and on new year's eve 
the BDOw was still falling, though not con- 
tinuously. From the tower of Wamton church 
rang out the joyous bella over the snow, over the 
steep hills at the back of the church, over the 
wide plain that lay at their feet, welcoming the 
coming year. It was the custom of the Warn- 
ton ringers to ring about nine o'clock on the last 
night of the old year, and then to go to the Wam- 
ton Arms to have supper, which wus provided for 
them by the subscriptions of aome of the Wam- 
ton inhabitants, and afterwards bo go back again 
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to the church to ring out the old year, and ring 
the new year in. 

So soon after nine o'clock they left the belfiy 
and sallied out into the night to go to their 
supper. They trudged through the snow, their 
shouts and laughter ringing out as they walked 
along. They were a merry party, this last night 
of the old year, for it was their annual holiday, and 
they kept it with good spirit. And one of them, 
who was in the village choir, began to sing : — 

Old Winter lives near the red north light, 

His cheeks are tinged by its glow, 
His home is an iceberg gleaming bright. 

His hair is the falling snow. 

And he sleeps all the days when the son roles the 
skies, 

When the sun sinks low, he awakes ; 
With a shudder and a shiver he opens his eyes, 

And his frost-bitten frame he shakes. 

And his hair streams out in the cold north wind, 

And the form of the earth is lost ; 
And the dust off his coat follows fast behind, 

And falls as the white hoar-frost. 

But the sun rises higher as the days roll on. 
And old Winter his power must obey ; 

So ho sinks down to sleep his cold couch upon. 
And the earth blossoms forth into May. 

Just as the song was finished, a sudden ex- 
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clamation from one of the party caused them to 
stop. 

'^ Hallo,^^ said he, pointing to a dark mass in 
the snow, half covered by the drift, ^'what^s 
that ? '' 

'^ Let's go and see," said another, and they 
crossed over to it. 

'' It's a man.'' 

^' It's John Klgrimson." 

'^ What, old John ? He's chosen a cold couch 
indeed to sleep his beer off," said one, laughing. 

" He's not drunk, he's dead," said another, 
who had stooped over the object, and lifted one 
hand that lay outstretched upon the snow. 

^^ Dead ! " said they all, as a solemn hush 
came over them. 

" Ay, dead and cold ! " 

And then, after a little time, these men took 
the old sweep up and carried him between them 
as best they could to Joe Dorman's. 

Joe, who thought his customers were rather 
late, happened to go to his door, hoping to see 
something of them, just as they were turning the 
comer into the open space before the inn. He 
was surprised at their silence; no shouts, no 
laughter, as was usual, but instead a Jiuddled 
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masB of men carrying some black object oyer the 
snow. 

Dorman instinctively felt that Bomething was 
wrong. 

'^ What have you got there ? '' he cried, as soon 
as they came within speaking distance. 
John Pilgrimson/^ they shouted back. 
Why, what^s the matter with him ? " he 
asked, as they came nearer. 

''He's dead/' they answered, coming with 
their burden close to him. 

They took the dead man and laid him on the 
floor of the out-house he had called his own, and 
put a sack under his head, while Dorman brought 
a sheet and spread it over him. Then they shut 
the door and loft him there. 

Their adventure had somewhat saddened the 
ringers ; they were very quiet over their supper, 
and when they wont back to ring in the belfry 
— for John Pilgrimson's death was not of import- 
ance enough to interfere with Buch an old- 
established custom — the bells seemed to swing 
mournfully, and their tone seemed to the ringers 
one of sadness, for old John, in spite of all his 
eccentricities, had been a great favourite in the 
parish. 
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Mrs. Perry and her daughter Alicia felt very 
contented with themselves and all the world this 
new year's eve. They were sitting in the draw- 
ing-room at the Vicarage talking and laying 
plans for Lishey's future grandeur. It had been 
the custom of late years for Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
to spend the last night of the old year at The 
Lawns^ but this time James and his wife had 
objected, Loyton on account of a certain reserve 
and shyness, which seemed to gain increasing 
power over him, and his wife because forsooth 
she thought that in her new-bom dignity she 
should not be too intimate with the wife of a 
manufacturer, even though her mother's dearest 
friend, and one from whom she herself had re- 
ceived nothing but kindness ; and Mrs. Perry, 
on her part, did not wish to leave her dear 
daughter, whose influence over her mother 
seemed to grow day by day, to the great peril 
of Mrs. Perry's friendship for Mrs. Larchpole. 

Mr. Perry had begun really to like his son-in- 
law, and he observed with dissatisfaction the 
growing tendency of his wife and daughter to 
leave him out of their* plans for the future, and 
to regard him more as a handle to hold the estate 
by than a person to be consulted about it. But 
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the parson knew that it was no use for him to 
interfere. His wife had always, with exceptions 
SO rare that they only proved the rule, taken her 
own course without regard to his wishes, and he 
was able to see that his daughter intended no 
one's wishes to interfere with her own. Her 
changed circumstances seemed only to hare de- 
veloped her former obstinacy and self-will. 

Mr. Selton knew from Nellie that she would 
be at home on new yearns eve. His rounds on 
that afternoon happening to lie in the direction 
of Wamton Kings, he determined to call at the 
Vicarage, and he ordered his horse to be put in 
the stable, intending to spend the evening with 
his lady-love. Mr. Selton was in no great fevour 
with Mrs. Perry, and still less with Alicia, and 
it roused even Nellie's gentle temper to see the 
way her mother and sister treated him. The 
parson, however, was imiformly kind, and always 
welcomed him heartily. 

The young doctor arrived at Wamton Vicarage 
about eight o'clock, and found everybody in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Perry hardly interrupted 
her interesting conversation with Alicia to greet 
him, and Alicia's manner was extremely distant, 
so that very soon, after exchanging a few general 
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remarks with the parson, he settled himself down 
in a distant comer of the room to a game of chess 
with Nellie, more for the purpose of getting her 
quietly to himself, than for any interest in the 
game. 

Mr. Selton^s man put the horse in the stable, 
and after a long talk with the maids at the 
Vicarage, knowing that he would not be required 
by his master till late, thought it would be no 
bad thing to walk down to Dorman^s for half-an- 
hour, and have a chat with the host and whoever 
of the neighbours might be there. 

The man had been only a few minutes at Dor- 
man^s when the ringers arrived with the body of 
the old man ; and when they had deposited the 
sweep in the outhouse, Dorman asked him to 
go and fetch his master, as he should like a 
medical man to see the body as soon as possible ; 
so in a very short time he reached the Vicarage. 

Before Mr. Selton had thought of finishing his 
chess with Nellie, a servant entered the room, 
with the self-important face of one who is the 
bearer of sudden or unexpected news, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Selton was wanted at the 
Warxiton Arms immediately, for the ringers had 
found a man dead in the snow. 
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This annoancement at once arrested every- 
body's attention. 

" Dear me ! " said Mr. Perry, suddenly waking 
up from a kind of semi-doze, in which he had 
been indulging in his arm-chair, '' whaf s that ? 
A man dead in the snow ! Who is it ? " 

The maid said that it was the old sweep, and 
Mr. Selton, jumping up, told her to tell his man 
to put his horse to, and take his gig to meet 
Hm at the Wamton Arms, as he should walk 
on; and after a hasty good-night to all, he 
started off. 

" You^ll have a fine kind of life, Nellie,'' sneered 
Alicia, when Mr. Selton had gone, " if you marry 
a doctor like he is; you'll never be certain of 
him for ten minutes together." 

^' His company will be all the more valitable 
when I do get it, then," said Nellie, trying to 
laugh off her sister's sneer. 

'' Fancy poor old John dying in the snow," 
said the parson, half to himself. 

"He won't be much regretted, at any rate; 
he was a dreadful scamp," said AKcia, taking up 
her father's words. 

"He has never been a scamp since I have 
known him, Alicia,'^ remarked Mr. Perry, " and 
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no one dies, I am sure, who is not regretted by 
somebody/^ 

" But lie has always been so black and dirty : 
the roads will seem as clean again now he has 
not to go along them/' 

" Alicia/' rebuked . the parson mildly, '* you 
are too hard upon the poor old man. I am sure 
his eccentric ways will be very much missed in 
the parish/' 

'' I am going to be in the parish, and I shall 
not miss him, at all events/' said Lishey, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. ^' Some persons I know do 
like such strange people/' 

The parson had no answer ready for this ; in 
fact, he did not know whether it was intended to 
apply to his defence of Pilgrimson, or to Nellie^s 
engagement to Selton ; but he rather imagined 
the latter. He wondered, however, as he heard 
it, how it was possible for Alicia to have so soon 
forgotten that her own husband had been a 
person whom it was stranger to like than Selton ; 
but the poor parson quite forgot the extreme 
facility many female minds have of forgetting 
what is disagreeable to them. 

'' Well, Alicia/' remarked Mrs. Perry, '' the 
old sweep's death can't make much difference to 
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you, so I don't think you need trouble yourself 
about it/' 

" No, indeed/' observed Alicia, ^' it's just the 
same to me whether he is dead or alive, only I 
don't see that ho is worth regretting." 

Mr. Selton, of course, saw at once that John 
Pilgrimson was past all human aid, but he forth- 
with examined the body to see if there were any 
marks of violence upon it, and in doing so he 
found the key which John always carried about 
him, and which was tied round his neck by a 
piece of string. 

Dorman knew that this key belonged to the 
little oak box the sweep had not long since taken 
from his custody, and not unwilling to find so 
good an excuse for bearing the sad news to Mr. 
Winnersley, set out himself at once to take him 
the key. 

Mr. Winnersley had spent the evening in read- 
ing to his wife, an occupation they both much 
enjoyed; and many of the scientific writings of 
the day had they thus read and discussed, for 
Emily was as interested in such subjects as her 
husband was. He had no clerical horror of the 
advanced opinions of the present day, and 
thought that the value of a truth could not be 
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impaired by reading all that could be said against 
it, while frequently such a course showed more 
clearly the firm ground on which the truth itself 
rested. 

Irwin was thus spending a quiet erening with 
his wife when the servant came in to say that 
Dorman was at the door, and wished to speak to 
Mr. Winnersley. Irwin wondered what urgent 
business could have brought him at such a late 
hour, and j^eniarking this to his wife he got up 
and went to see what he wa^ wanted for. 

" John Pilgrimson has been found dead, Mr. 
Winnersley, and I have brought you the key of 
his box ; he always used to carry it about with 
him,^' said he, without any pause, and apparently 
wishing to say all that he knew about it at once. 

'^ John Pilgrimson found dead, Dorman? How 
did it happen ?^^ exclaimed Irwin. 

Nothing could have pleased Joe Dorman 
better than this question, and forthwith he began 
to tell the whole story. Mr. Winnersley inter- 
rupted him to ask him to walk in, but he de- 
clined to come further than the hall, saying that 
he must go back directly, and then he went on 
with his narration. 

He was some time before he had told the tale 
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to his own mind^ and then Mr. Winnersley went 
back to his wife. 

'' What had he to say that kept you bo long ? '' 
asked she of her husband when he returned ; and 
he^ as an answer to her question^ recounted the 
event as it had been told him by Dorman^ though 
in fewer words. 

" Poor old man/' observed Emily pityingly, 
when he had ended ; ^' what a sad death to die V^ 

^'Indeed it is/' said Irwin; "I shall quite 
miss the old man, with his patronizing manners 
and his moralizing speeches; I was quite fond of 
him.'' 

'' How little we thought when he gave you 
that letter that we should so soon know his mys- 
tery/' said Emily. 

" Yes, indeed ; all his doubts and sorrows are 
over now/' said Irwin. And neither spoke for 
some time. 

'^ What shall you do about his box ? " asked 
Emily, at last. 

'^ By the way, I think I had better read his 
letter at once," said Irwin ; ^' no doubt he says 
something about it in that." 

" I think it will be the best thing to do/' re- 
plied his wife, as he crossed over to his desk and 
took out the letter. 
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He was not without curiosity as lie broke opeli 
the envelope, and sat down in a chair to read its 
contents. The letter was not a long one, and 
was written in a very trembling hand, and the 
curate read it in silence. 

'^ How very strange/^ said he when he had 
finished, ^' I will read it to you, Emily .^^ And 
he read as follows, his wife getting up and leaning 
over his shoulder as he did so : — 

" Mr. Winneeslet, 

^' When you see who writes this you 
will know how deeply I am degraded. Please 
take my box to Mr. Perry, and open it in his 
presence. It contains all I care about in this 
worid, and when you know everything, forgive 
an old man if you can, and get your wife to for- 
give me too. That you may be happy, and live 
a happy life with your good wife in future, is the 
earnest prayer of the old sweep, 

" Feederick de Caret.^^ 

'^ Frederick de Carey ! '^ exclaimed Emily, ^Hhat 
is the name of the friend of my uncle James 
Crookenden at college, by whom he was led into 
so much wickedness/^ 
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Poor man I What a pnmshment his life 
must have been to him/' said Irwin. 

"I wonder if it was because he thought that 
he had wronged our family that he took such an 
interest in me ?^' 

'' He certainly thought highly of your capa- 
bilities for making a good wife," said Irwin, 
'^ and he was quite right too." 

^' No flattery, Irwin," rebuked Emily, '^ and 
don^t talk nonsense." 

'^ It^s quite true, nevertheless, wife. He cer- 
tainly was very anxious that I should marry you. 
It was rather amusing, for I did all I could on 
my own account.^' 

'' Poor old man ! " 

" But the old fellow, with his queer manner, 
was evidently so much in earnest that it was im- 
possible to feel offended at his apparent pre- 
sumption." 

" I have often wondered what his secret was, 
little thinking that it affected me personally," 
remarked Emily. 

Of course it was too late to take any steps in 
the matter of the box that night, so the further 
consideration of it was put off till the morning of 
the new year. 





CHAPTER SXIT. 

What the Sweep leaves behind him, 

Si ARLY bhe next morning Mr. Win- 
neraley carried the sweep's little box 
up to the Vicarage, and putting it 
M down in the hall, he was ushered 
into the dining-room, where he found the parson 
and his family dawdling over a late break^t. 
The parson's usual breakfast-hour of nine, since 
the arriral of Alicia, who did not approve of early 
rising, and, as she was accustomed, suited merely 
her own pleasure, had descended as a usual thing 
to half-past nine, and sometimes even to nearly 
ten, and consequently it was generally somewhat 
' late before they had finished their morning meal. 
" I have some strange news for youj Mr. 
Perry," said he, as soon as he was seated. 
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'^ What is it ? ^' asked the parson. 

'^ About the old sweep who was found dead 
last night/^ 

Alicia^ who had quite dismissed the old man 
from her thoughts^ and was anxiously expecting 
news more interesting than she imagined the 
old man could occasion^ again addressed herself 
to her unfinished breakfast^ somewhat disgusted 
that he should bo again brought forward. 

" Ho gave me a letter some time ago/' re- 
sumed Mr. Winnersley, ^' and told me to open it 
when ho was dead. I did so last night after I 
heard of his doath^ and the letter was signed 
in his own name^ which was not that he was 
generally known by/' 

'' What was his name ? '' asked Mr. Perry. 

'^ Frederick do Carey/' 

''What!" exclaimed Mrs. Perry and her 
daughter Alicia in one breath. '' Frederick de 
Carey — the do Carey of Rosoworth supposed to 
be dead ! " 

" Yes, I conclude so/' answered Mr. Win- 
nersloy. 

Alicia was now thoroughly interested. She 
had heard, of course, during her stay at Hose- 
worth, of the missing baronet, and had recounted 
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the circumstances as far as she knew them to her 
mother; but that he should be found in the 
black old sweep she so much despised, she could 
hardly believe. 

^^ How do you know he is the man he says he 
is ?^' asked she, with a mocking tone in her voice. 

'' Of course I have nothing but his word at 
present/^ responded Irwin; ''but he left me a 
box of his to keep for him, and in the letter, he 
told me to bring it to Mr. Perry, and open it in 
his presence. I have no idea what it contains, 
and perhaps it will throw some light upon the 
mystery.^' 

'' Have you it with you ? '' asked the parson. 

''It is in the haU.^' 

'^ PU go with you to my study, and we will 
open it there,'' said Mr. Perry. 

"No, indeed,'' said Alicia, imperiously, "let 
us all see the wonderful box ; I don't intend to 
be cheated out of knowing the secrets in it ! 
What fiin it wiU be ! " 

Mrs. Perry so strongly seconded her daughter 
in her demand that the parson gave way, and 
the box was brought in and placed on a side 
table, much to Mr. Winnersley's annoyance, for 
he thought the breakfast-room hardly a fitting 

A A 
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place for such a basinoss^ and he greatly objected 
to the poor old man^s belongings being made a 
matter of amusement. The curate unlocked it^ 
and taking out its contents one by one^ placed 
tifem on the table beside it. 

The box apparently did not contain much of 
interest; there were a few old books such as 
would bo used at college^ an old betting book or 
two^ some manuscript notes^ and a gold signet 
ring bearing a coat of arms and a crest, which 
Alicia at once identified as those of the de Careys 
that she had seen at Rosoworth. 

** There does not seem so much in it after 
all/' said Alicia, in a disappointed tone, ^^ I think 
the man is an impostor, for he may have stolen 
the ring/' 

" Hero is a letter at the bottom addressed to 
Mr. Porry/' said Irwin ; " perhaps you had better 
read it first,'' continued ho, handing it to the 
parson. 

Mr. Perry took it with some curiosity, turning 
it over once or twice before he broke the en- 
velope. '^ It is dated three years back," said he, 
beginning to read it to himself. 

^^ Read it out, papa," said Alicia, '^ don't keep 
all the good things to yourself." 
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The letter contained only a few lines, and the 
parson had rapidly glanced over them while his 
daughter was speaking. 

" Dear me/' exclaimed he ; " it can't be true — 
just listen, Elizabeth.'' And he read as follows : — 

^'I hereby declare that Emily Crookenden, 
now living at Oakhanger with her mother, is the 
next heir to the Warnton estate, if Ealph 
Wamton dies without a will. And full proof 
of what I say is in this box. 

" Feedeeick de Caeey." 

^^What," screamed Mrs. Perry, jumping up 
from her chair, and her face growing ashy pale ; 
'^ what does the man dare to say ? " 

^^ How can you mind what an impostor like 
that says, mother ? " asked Alicia, with a scornful 
smile on her face, which was, however, also a 
little paler than usual. 

The .parson kept the letter in his hand. ^^ It 
can hardly be true," said he, ^^ but of course it 
must be looked into." 

" Throw it all into the fire," suggested Alicia, 
with a sneer. 

" No, Alicia, it must be looked into," said 
her father, more sternly than before. 
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Mr. Winneraley Had remained a silent and 
pained spectator of this scene ; he felt that it was 
the outcome of feelings he had no power to 
qaell^ and so said nothing. He was as much 
surprised as anybody at the contents of the 
letter^ and he could not prevent a feeling of 
gladness passing over him at the thought that 
it might be true^ though ho could not at present 
believe it. 

" Mr. Perry/^ Baid Irwin at last, " I should 
not have been carrying out the trust imposed 
upon me by the old sweep if I had not acted 
upon what he said, but I assure you that if I 
had had the slightest idea of what was in the 
box, I should have left others to tell you/' 

" Of course you could know nothing about it,'' 
said Mr. Perry. 

^'Didn't he though," muttered Alicia; ^'I 
know he did." 

'' The best thing to do," continued the curate, 
^^ will be for you to put all the things into the 
box again, and keep it in your possession until 
Mr. Snowden is communicated with ; ho of course 
Avill know the true value of the statement." 

"Certainly," acquiesced Mr. Perry, ''I will 
seal it up, and put it in the parish safe." 
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"Not worth the trouble of doing/' sneered 
AKcia to her mother under her breath. 

" Certainly not/' responded Mrs. Perry in the 
same voice, " I should take no notice of what a 
madman says.'' 

" It is as important to me as it is to you that 
this matter should be cleared up," said Irwin, 
" and I shall telegraph to Mr. Snowden at once 
about it." 

The parson seemed somewhat confused, and 
hardly able to give any opinion on the subject, 
and Mrs. Perry and her daughter sat apart, in 
silence as far as the rest of the party were con- 
cerned, though speaking in a low voice to each 
other. The expression of their faces betokened 
their intense indignation that the statement of 
the old man should be treated otherwise than 
as the raving of a madman, while Loyton looked 
on more unconcerned than any one, with the 
exception of Mr. Winnersley who outwardly was 
perfectly calm^ 

"I should like to send a telegram to Sir 
Lionel de Carey/' resumed Mr. Winnersley, " to 
tell him that a man calling himself Frederick de 
Carey has died here." 

" I can tell you his address," said Loyton, now 
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speaking for the first time ; ^^ I had a letter from 
him just before I left Roseworth/^ 

Alicia threw a glance of anger and contempt 
at her husband for his readiness to afford infor- 
mation to her enemy, as she now began to con- 
sider Irwin ; but Loyton quite misunderstood it, 
and imagined that it referred merely to hismention 
of Roseworth, for the conviction had been grow- 
ing upon him for some time, that even were he 
squire of ten Wamtons, his wife would still be 
ashamed of his antecedents, and Roseworth was 
a place she decidedly wished to forget, at all 
events as far as her residence there was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Winnersley noted down the baronet's ad- 
dross, and then having replaced the contents of 
the box and locked it, the parson sealed it with 
his seal, and placed it in the parish chest in his 
own little room. 

When the curate was gone, Ellen Perry and 
Loyton also left the room, leaving Mrs. Perry 
and her elder daughter alone, and they began to 
criticize the moming^s business in a manner 
which common decency had hardly restrained 
even in Mr. Winnersley's presence. 

'^ What a piece of impertinence to come to us 
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with such a tale ! I am so glad he is gone, 
said Alicia, with an air of intense relief. 

'^ Just like a vulgar, ill-bred person as he is/' 
said Mrs. Perry, '^ I never did like him.'' 

The parson here re-entered the breakfast- 
room, and went straight to his own chair by the 
fire, and sat down. 

^'Of course it is all a made-up tale," con- 
tinued Alicia ; '^ what could an old thief like the 
sweep know about it ? " 

" Nothing at all, except what the curate told 
him, I'll be bound," answered Mrs. Perry, ^^ they 
have made up the plot amongst them." 

" Mr. Sleight will soon throw some light on 
their doings, even if Mr. Snowden is on their 
side." 

" Don't trouble yourself, Alicia ; such base 
designs rarely succeed." 

'^ Why the old wretch must have got hold of 
the ring to give some show of truth to his tale. 
I wonder where he stole it from." 

^'And that low organist woman, too," said 
Mrs. Perry, " fancy putting her forward to de- 
fraud you, AKcia." 

" At all events we have possession, mother," 
said Alicia, as if that settled the question, ^'and 
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their tale will have to be a good one to upset 
that.'' 

Mr. Perry, who had been listening to this 
outbreak of his wife and daughter with some 
degree of displeasure, here corrected his daugh- 
ter's last words. 

^'You must remember, Alicia, you have not 
possession for four months yet.'' 

^' Well, we have as good as possession ; we are 
here on the spot, and our claim has been allowed." 

" Yes, subject to one defect in the pedigree,'^ 
said Mr. Perry. 

'^ Father, it is too bad of you to go raking 
things up against your daughter like that," said 
Alicia, pettishly. 

^^ I think if people turn deceivers, they have 
no cause to complain if they are themselves de- 
ceived in turn," said the parson. 

" There you are ; can't you let things rest ? 
Hasn't it all come right in the end ? " 

'^ If deceit prospers, it is not the less deceit ; 
but we have not come to the end yet." 

" Don't you turn round and sneak off to the 
other side, Edward," exclaimed Mrs. Perry, 
breaking in angrily, " you ought to know better. 
We'll have no traitors here." 
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" Elizabeth, my dear, pray don't excite your- 
self. There is such a thing as reason/' 

^' And there is such a thing as common sense, 
a property you never had, and never will have, 
however long you may live,'' rejoined Mrs. 
Perry. 

'^ I shall leave you till your temper is cooler, 
Elizabeth," said the parson, at last stung into 
dignity ; ^' this is very disgraceful on your part." 

^' Go and mind your own business then. I'll 
mind mine and my daughter's without your 
interference." 

The parson did not answer his wife, but went 
out of the room, where, after he had gone, the 
vexations of mother and daughter by mutual 
interchange were mollified, as when electricity 
plays jBpom cloud to cloud in harmless summer- 
lightnings, instead of descending upon the earth 
as the thunder-bolt. 

Mr. Perry went to his little room and mused 
upon the turn aflFairs had taken. He, like his 
wife, could hardly believe the contents of the 
letter to be true, for even granting that the 
sweep was the person he represented himself to 
be, he could not imagine how he could know 
anything about Mrs. Winnersley's antecedents. 
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for of course he was not aware of the former 
friendship that existed between her uncle and 
Sir Frederick de Carey. But he knew of the 
fatal blot in Loyton^s pedigree, and the very im- 
probability of either a sweep, such as Pilgrimson 
was, or a person in the position of de Carey, 
knowing anything about it, seemed in his eyes 
to give some sanction to the tale. He could not 
help feeling a natural regret for his daughter's 
sake, though he would have been the last to wish 
her to got the estate if she had not the strictest . 
right to it. He had felt much more keenly than 
Mrs. Perry the disgrace of his daughter's mar- 
riage with Loyton, and though in some people^s 
eyes her husband^s succession to the Wamton 
property had condoned the offence, still he had 
now discovered the purely mercenary motives by 
which Alicia had been actuated, and they seemed 
to him to put the matter in a worse light than 
before. For Loyton himself he could not help 
feeling very sorry, whichever way the matter 
might turn out, since he saw how completely he 
had boon a tool in his daughter's hands, and in 
the one case was Kkely to be the husband of a 
disappointed woman who would most probably 
visit her vexation upon him ; or even if he should 
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after all come into possession of Wamton, he 
would be a mere nonentity in Alicia^s eyes, and 
the instrument of a heartless and worldly-minded 
woman, who cared nothing for him ; for the 
parson could not be blind to the defects in his 
daughter's character. 

Although Mr. Winnersley had been so calm 
during the foregoing scene, that he might have 
been taken for a disinterested person, stiU his 
mind was in a strange whirl of excitement when 
he left the Vicarage and walked home, for what 
"meaning the contents of the box might have for 
him was momentarily growing more evident to 
him. When Mr. Perry first read the sweep's letter 
he had been too surprised entirely to recognize 
its significance, but his gentlemanly instinct at 
once showed him the awkward position he was 
placed in as the bearer of such news to the in- 
mates of the Vicarage. But as he walked along 
in the bright frosty air his ideas began to clear, 
and his step involuntarily to quicken. What 
news he would have to tell his wife ! That the 
sweep should voluntarily have concocted a story 
that must so much annoy and discredit him and 
his wife if it were untrue, he would not believe. 
Moreover, was not the sweep, if he was the person 
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he represented himself to be, the very person 
likely to know most about the antecedents of the 
Crookenden family ? And what motive on earth 
could the old man have had for inventing such a 
tale? True, the fact might not be so clearly 
proved by the contents of the box as he thought, 
but still the truth must be there. Thinking over 
these things the conviction forced itself upon 
him that his wife was indeed the next heir to the 
Wamton estate. What news to tell her 1 Who 
could help rejoicing ? 

'' Why, Irwin, what has happened to you ?'* 
asked his wife as he entered the room in which 
she was awaiting his return with no small degree 
of curiosity. 

'' Such news, Emily I I begin to think my 
senses are deceiving me,^^ he exclaimed by way 
of answer to her remark. 

'^ I should think from your manner that what- 
ever it is, is too good to be believed, not too 
bad,'^ said Emily. 

'^ Well, it is j you could hardly guess what 
was in the box.^^ 

'' Nothing aflfecting us, is it ? " 

^' Indeed it is, if it is true. It contained a 
statement that you are now the owner of the 
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Wamton estate/' said Mr. Winnersley, who was 
too excited to be very serious in his manner. 

''I the owner of Wamton estate, Irwin? 
Impossible ! '^ exclaimed Emily, incredulously. 
Do you beUeve it ? '' 

I can't help thinking that the old man him- 
self felt sure of it, though he might not be able 
to prove it.'' 

" What proof does he give ? " 

^' He says the proofs are all in that little box ; 
whether they are or not, of course no one knows. 
I am now going oflf to Chancebridge to tele- 
graph to Mr. Snowden, and also to Sir Lionel de 
Carey. Mr. Perry has sealed up the box with- 
out looking at any of the papers, and we must 
wait now to know what Mr. Snowden thinks of 
the matter." 

And then after a little more conversation, Mr. 
Winnersley set out to walk to Chancebridge, 
leaving his wife to ponder over what he had just 
told her, with no very clear ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Snowden that evening sent down a clerk 
from London to take charge of the box and bring 
it to him in Lincoln's Inn Fields, for he felt 
bound to thoroughly investigate everything con- 
nected with the estate he had charge of, and 
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although Mr. Winnersley^s tale seemed all the 
more romantic from being compressed into the 
space of a telegram^ still it was necessary to 
test it. 

Sir Lionel de Carey at once sent his own legal 
man instmctions to go to Wamton, and see if 
he conld identify the body as that of his uncle 
Frederick. There had been marks on his body 
which were well known to the family, and which 
would clearly lead to his identification, for they 
' had been known to many persons when search 
was made for him after his disappearance. And 
when the solicitor came he examined the sweep, 
and fully recognized the body as that of Sir 
Frederick de Carey. 

An inquest was held at the Wamton Arms, 
and a verdict was returned that Sir Frederick de 
Carey, Baronet, otherwise John Pilgrimson, had 
died from natural causes, accelerated by ex- 
posure to cold, and after that, in accordance 
with the present Baronet^s wish, he was taken to 
Roseworth and quietly interred in the vault 
there with his kindred. 

Although the fact that John was not the low- 
bom sweep that he had represented himself to 
bo of coui^se got spread abroad in the parish. 
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and not only in the parish, but in the county 
also, still the more important secret connected 
with him was well kept. Mrs. Perry and her 
daughter, although entirely disbelieving the tale, 
took particular care to tell no one that there had 
been any tale to disbelieve ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Winnersley did not believe it sufficiently to 
allow it to make any diflTerence in their quiet 
life. Alicia, however, made her husband write 
a letter to Mr. Sleight, every word of which she 
dictated to him, which, after detailing the facts, 
contained an indignant appeal to him to prevent 
such impostors from dejfrauding him of his rights, 
and which Mr^ Sleight put down at once to its 
right author. Mr. Sleight, although he had so 
energetically expressed himself to Mr. Perry on 
the utter improbability of anyone appearing with 
a prior right than Loyton^s, was not unaware 
that it was quite possible that some one might, 
do so ; but he had made a good bargain for him- 
self with Loyton if he should come into the 
estate, and on his own account he would have 
thoroughly investigated the matter, even had he 
not received so strong an appeal, as he rightly 
guessed, from Alicia herself. But though he 
knew that tHs new claim must spring from the 
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marriage of Dorothy Wamton with Richard 
Coyner atChancebridge churchy still he was just as 
much at sea as to which way to turn to get further 
information, as he had hoped anybody else might 
have been who wished to follow up the same 
clue, and to the sweep's papers of course he had 
not access, but had, like other people, to wait 
Mr. Snowden's time to learn their contents. 

In consequence of these things the new year 
did not begin very happily at Wamton Vicarage. 





CHAPTER XKY. 

The New Squiee takes Possession. 




WEEK went by,and tlie inliabitaiits 
of Wamfcon Vicarage were still 
awaiting the verdict of Mr. Snow- 
den upon the sweep's statement. 



The frost and snow had gone, and a drizzling 
rain, descending through mist and fog, had made 
the Warnton lanea long strips of mud. Although 
Mrs. Perry had to a certain degree made up her 
mind that there could not possibly be any truth 
in the matter, still the excitement affected both 
her temper and her bodily health. She had 
caught a cold a day or two after the beginning 
of the new year, and day by day it appeared to 
grow worse, until she became really ill. Alicia 
did not seem much affected by the snspense; 
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she went on planning for the future with un- 
diminished energy, for whatever her mother's 
state of mind might be, she herself was fully 
persuaded that it was all an imposition. Loyton 
was not so certain about it, and his indecision 
caused his wife frequently to rate him soundly 
about his chicken- heartedness, as she called it ; 
and if he persisted in disagreeing with her, she 
would leave him al#ne and go on her own way 
without thinking of him ; but he was getting 
quite accustomed to be left out of the plans his 
wife elaborated. 

At last a letter came from Mr. Snowden, 

4 

directed to Mr. Perry, and he read it through to 
himself, his wife and daughter regarding him 
with earnest and eager gaze as he did so. Hia 
expression grew more and more gloomy as he 
read it, forbidding them to hope, and at last he 
laid the letter on the table. 

^^ Alas ! it is too true,^^ said he, with a hardly 
suppressed tremor in his voice. 

^^ Does Mr. Snowden say the sweep^s tale is 
true ? " asked Alicia, more quietly and more 
earnestly than she was accustomed to speak, 
while her mother looked blankly at Mr. Perry. 

^' Indeed he does,^^ answered the parson, 
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speaking in a low tone, and looking straight 
before him as he placed his elbow on the break- 
fast table and leaned his head on his hand. 

^^ I don't care/' burst out Alicia, "Mr. Sleight 
will soon put him to rights.'' 

" No ! " said Mr. Perry, " Mr. Snowden says 
there is no earthly doubt about it, and has written 
to Mr. Sleight to say so, and he says also in his 
letter that no sane man would dispute it." 

And then Alicia became suddenly calm and 
very pale. ^^ Oh, mother, what am I to do ? " 
she asked in a hushed and trembling voice. 

Mrs. Perry had risen from her chair, with pale 
face and quivering lips, and blank-looking eyes : 
'^What are we to do, you mean," she said, 
speaking with great eflTort ; and stretching out 
her hand, and pointing to Alicia, she continued, 
spasmodically, "you have brought it all upon 
yourself; — you have — ruined^— yourself — and — " 
and she fell senseless on the floor. 

" Oh, mother ! " screamed Nellie, starting from 
her seat, from which she had listened and looked 
on breathlessly at the scene, and rushing up to 
her. 

Loyton, who had been more unconcerned than 
anyone, rang the bell for assistance, and hastened 
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ont to dispatch a messenger for Mr. Selton^ 
while Mrs. Perry was carried up stairs to her 
room. AKcia had flung herself down on the 
sofa, and burying her face in the cushions, 
sobbed and cried piteously, without attempting 
to aid her distressed sister. 

The same post that brought this letter to the 
Vicarage, brought one also to Mr. Winnersley ; 
it was a very long one, and contained a sketch 
of the old man^s life, some few notes for which 
were found among his papers. 

Mr. Winnersley glanced through it : — 
^' It is quite true, Emily,^' said he, simply ; '' I 
will read you Mr. Snowden's letter /^ and while 
his wife listened eagerly and intently, he read as 
follows : — 



'^ My Dear Sir, 

^' It is my pleasing duty to tell you that 
your wife is indeed the heir-at-law to the Wam- 
ton estate; her pedigree and right to it have 
been made out most clearly from the contents of 
the box left in your hands by Sir Frederick de 
Carey. I presume you are aware of the flaw in 
the pedigree of Mr. Loyton : a certain Dorothy 
Wamton and Bichard Coyner were married at 
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Chancebridge, and all trace of them was after- 
wards lost, but nevertheless, if they had had 
any surviving issue that issue would have had 
a prior claim to James Loyton, since Joyce 
Wamton, from whom he is descended, was the 
daughter of the younger brother of Ealph 
Warnton, Dorothy^s- father. But the documents 
in the box have led me to search a register in the 
north of England, which proves incontestably 
that this Eichard Coyner had one daughter by 
Dorothy Warnton, and this daughter was Miss 
Emily Crookenden^s great grandmother. Every 
step in the descent is proved by reference to 
registers and other authorities, and, in my 
opinion, could not be invalidated in any court 
of law. I hope I have made this plain to you. 

^'Perhaps a slight sketch of Sir Frederick's 
life after his disappearance from the University, 
as far as it can be gleaned from his papers, may 
be interesting to you. After two or three years 
of unbridled extravagance and vice, in which 
James Crookenden was his most intimate as- 
sociate, and he had spent all the money he could 
lay his hands upon (the family estates of course 
were entailed, and he could not touch them), he 
was prompted to commit a felony by breaking 
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open some boxes belonging to James Crooken- 
den, in which he had hoped to find money. He 
had administered an opiate to James Crookenden, 
who never awoke ifrom the sleep it caused. 
Alarmed at this, he immediately went abroad, 
and hung about the gambling tables on the con- 
tinent, sometimes rich and sometimes poor. He 
had hurriedly taken some papers and certificates 
from James Crookenden^s boxes, as well as money, 
thinking they might be advantageous to himself 
some day, and was surprised to find that they 
establisljed a claim on James Crookenden^s part 
to the Wamton estate. After living a disre- 
putable life for some years on the continent, a 
serious illness seized him, and after a long attack, 
left him an altered man. It seems in some 
measure to have weakened his mind, and he went 
at once to Wamton Kings, impelled thereto ap- 
parently by a strong desire to be near the pro- 
perty about which he had learnt so much ; and 
though he had not strength of mind to confess 
his crimes during his lifetime, he seems to have 
had some idea that some day, by the disclosure 
of his knowledge, he would try to palliate his 
offences. It seems that when he arrived at 
Warnton Kings he immediately attached himself 
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to the family of Ralph Warnton, entering his 
service as groom and stableman, and that when 
his services were no longer required by the 
family, he still remained about the village, and 
embraced the occupation of sweep, which he fol- 
lowed till he died. 

^^ And now, sir, I shall be pleased to give up 
whatever papers and documents I may have re- 
lating to the Warnton estate to whoever you 
may appoint to act for you, but at the same time 
I shall feel it a great honour if you allow them 
to remain in the hands of a firm which has been 
connected with the Warnton property for so 
many generations. 

'' I remain, dear Sir, 

^^ Your obedient servant, 

^' John Chables Snowden/^ 

^^ Poor old man,^^ said Emily, when her hus- 
band had finished, " if his sins were great, his 
punishment was greater.^' 

Then there was a long pause before either 
spoke again ; at last Irwin broke the silence. 

'^ So I have married an heiress after all,^^ he 
said ; " I am so glad for your sake.^^ 

" It is a great responsibility,^' said Emily, 
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solemnly, '' I should have been quite as happy 
without it/^ 

'' We must accept theresponsibility/' answered 
Mr. Winnersley. '^ Heaven grant that we may 
use our riches well/^ 

" We will do our best/' said his wife simply* 

^' Poor Mrs. Perry ! What a disappointment 
for her and her daughter/' said Irwin. 

^' Oh, Irwin, I don't think there is so much 
need for gladness as there is for sorrow that 
things have turned out so/' said Emily; ''we 
were happy enough before. I fear that lately it 
has been all Mrs. Perry's happiness." 

They were both too much surprised and over- 
come at the unexpected news to say much on the 
matter, and a long pause again followed. 

'^ I will write to Mr. Snowden and ask him 
what steps I must take in the matter. I really 
don't know how we should enter upon a new 
possession like this. I shall be only too glad 
if he will retain the management of aflfairs," 
said Irwin ; " don't you think so, Emily ? " 

'' Yes, I do," she answered ; '' is it ours 
now ? " 

'' I suppose so," said Irwin ; " I will write at 
once however." 
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So Mr. Winnersley wrote to Mr. Snowden, 
and asked him these questions ; but until he had 
received an answer, neither he nor his wife could 
believe without diflSculty the good fortune that 
had befallen them. 

Matters went on that day at Wamton Vicar- 
age in a miserable manner. Mrs. Perry was 
very ill, so ill that Mr. Selton forbade anybody 
to go near her except her own maid, who was 
appointed her nurse. Mr. Perry sat in his little 
study, grieved not so much for himself, as for his 
wife and daughter, on whom he knew the shock 
would fall heavily. For himself he did not care, 
but although he was not blind to his daughter's 
faults, he could not help caring for her sake. At 
the same time there was no one whom he knew 
who was likely to make so good a use of the 
property as his curate ; far better, no doubt, than 
his son-in-law, Loyton. Loyton himself was 
quite unhinged ; he wandered in and out of the 
house, and about the garden, in the mist and 
gloom of the winter day, thinking of the time 
when he was a servant there, happier far at that 
time than now, for wealth had not then been 
within his grasp, and he had been contented 
with his lot. Disappointed deeply he was ; 
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knowing nothing of business himself,, and trust- 
ing in others, he had accepted his position with 
thankfulness, and when once he thought himself 
assured of it, he had never imagined that there 
was any chance of losing that position again. 

As for Alicia, she passed the day in alternate 
paroxysms of grief and anger, and in one of her 
indignant fits, she penned a letter to Mr. Sleight 
ordering him to see that her rights were not 
cheated away from her, teUing him to go to law 
for her, and promising him all sorts of wealth for 
himself if he would only get for her the Wam- 
ton estate. And haying done this, she seemed 
somewhat calmer, for she knew, from what she 
had heard of Jeremiah Sleight, that if there were 
sa shadow of a doubt about it, he would fight to 
the last, if not for her sake, at least for his own. 

But her hopes here again were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for the next morning brought a 
letter from Sleight to Loyton, telHng him that 
Mr. Snowden had sent him a pedigree and 
proofs, setting out the descent of Mrs. Win- 
nersley, and that the case was so clear that no 
one could dispute it. Therefore, he was sorry 
to say that all hope of his securing the property 
for his client must be given up, and he begged 
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to return to him the agreement he had made with 
him when at Wamton, at the same time remind- 
ing Loyton that he held a note of hand of his for 
five hundred pounds, which would have to be 
met in a few months more, and saying this, he 
begged to remain, Loyton^s obliged servant, 
Jeremiah Sleight. 

Her dream had vanished, and there was no 
hope left. Mrs. Larchpole, in spite of the neglect 
she had lately received from Mrs. Perry and her 
daughter, came to see if she could be of any 
assistance to her or Alicia, but she was not 
allowed to see her former friend for many weeks 
after this time, nor did that somewhat one-sided 
friendship run to such extremes as it had once 
done. 

^W^ *^ ^I* ^^ 

A month went by, and in Southampton Water, 
oflf the Netley Hospital, a large steamer was 
lying, waiting only for the mailbags before she 
started to the Brazils. On board of her were 
James Loyton and his wife, and Mr. Perry, 
Nellie, and Mrs. Duggard, who had come to see 
them oflF. Of the many plans that had been dis- 
cussed for the Loytons^ future, that of making 
a new home in South America had been decided 
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upon. When Mr. Winnersley and his wife fully 
realised their position, their first care was that 
something should be done for Alicia and her 
husband, and Mr. Snowden, at Emily^s request, 
wrote and informed James Loyton that a certain 
sum would be paid to him every year out of the 
estate, and that his note of hand that Mr. Sleight 
held would be taken up for him, and half inti- 
mating, by Emily^s especial desire, that this was 
an undoubted right of his. It was some time 
before he would consent to this; and I don^t 
think he would have consented at all, unless his 
wife had used her influence with him, for she was 
still not averse to getting what she could. Emily 
need not have been so careful of Alicia^s feelings, 
for instead of being grateful for a consideration 
few people would have shown her, she hardly 
thought she was receiving what was due to her, 
and only Mr. Perry and Nellie appreciated the 
delicacy of the action. She asked if it was not 
her husband^s right ? The fact of his being re- 
lated to the late Squire still remained, and even 
now, justice, she stated, demanded that they 
should have half the estate, and not only the few 
hundreds a year they would get ifrom the Win- 
nersley s. But it was not always that she thought 



^ 
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in this way ; her temper had been softened by 
her disappointment, and unsympathetic as her 
nature was, she could not help being touched by 
her mother^s sufferings, which had been chiefly 
caused by her own misbehaviour. Until the day 
before she left Warnton she had not seen her 
mother since the moming^s post that brought 
such eventful news ; and by Mr. Selton^s orders, 
an interview, which she seemed to wish to avoid, 
was not pressed upon Mrs. Perry. Time and 
quiet were needed for her recovery from so 
severe a shock, although her condition had 
ceased to be critical. 

And now the mailbags were on board, the last 
good byes had been said, and the steamer turned 
her bows to the broad ocean bearing Loyton and 
his wife to their new home. In the steam tug 
that brought the mailbags the parson and his 
daughter and Mrs. Duggard returned, watching 
with tearful and straining eyes the white hand- 
kerchiefs waved by Loyton and Alicia grow dim 

until they disappeared. 

***** 

Pour months more went by, and Mr. Win- 
nersley and his wife had taken the name of 
Warnton, and gone to live at the Court. The 
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villagers, as is the manner of most men, ever 
ready to hit those who are down and applaud 
those who are up, decided at once that Mr. 
Winnersloy would make a far better squire than 
Loyton could ever have made. Cross was some- 
what disappointed that the parson^s daughter 
had not come into the property ; but he took con- 
solation from the fact that it was the parson^s 
curate at all events who had it, and, therefore, it 
was still connected with the church. Dorman 
used to declare that he had always said there 
was something in it, though his village com- 
panions often chaflfed him, telling him that the 
something he saw in it was very diflferent to the 
something that came out of it. But he would 
put his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat 
as usual, smile all over his face, and say that that 
was just what he said, while he sipped his beer 
and smoked his long clay pipe, still quite con- 
vinced that he was one of the most important 
and far-seeing persons in the parish. But to-day 
was a very busy day for Joe : he had to provide 
a dinner for the cottage tenants, labourers, and 
old people on the Wamton estate, to celebrate 
the birth of a son-and-heir to the Wamton pro- 
perty; Balph Crookenden Wamton was the 
youngster's name. 



^ 
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And now Mr. Warnton stands on the broad 
stone steps in front of the Hall, with Emily be- 
side him with her baby in her arms, receiving the 
congratulations of the villagers before they go 
to dinner, and exchanging with them pleasant 
words. And Sam Cleaver comes up to wish them 
well, with his coat decorated with a large paper, 
rose. 

" Why, Sam,^^ asked Irwin, '^ where did that 
rose grow ? ^^ 

" On the evergreen tree, Mr. Warnton, down 
by Oakhanger School.^^ 



THE END. 
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sense of that term, one that shall be instructive through the sense of sight as 
well as through the labour of perusal ; one which is sought for by that im- 
mense number of readers with whom literature is not a profession, but who 
choose to be well informed in the history of their own and other countries, 
however much their lives may be absorbed in oti^er pursuits — a popular his- 
tory of this sort, compendious and not appalling firom its size, accurate wiUi- 
out being tedious, and one that at the same time shall be attractive by its 
appeal to the love of the picturesque and the artistic, has as yet no exist- 
ence. Such it is meant Bryant's *' History " shall be, and the name of that 
distinguished author is an assurance of its success. 

LAOCOON; 

ANHESSAY UPON THE LIMITS OF PAINTING AND POETRY, 

WITH REMARKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF VARIOUS POINTS 

IN THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 

By GoTTHOLD Ephraim Lessing. 

A new translation by Ellen Frothingham, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 51. 

Crown Bvo.f cloth extra, price xos. 6d. 

TE ROU; OR, THE MAORI AT HOME. 

A TALE. Exhibiting the Social Life, Manners, Habits, and Customs ot 

the Maori Race in New Zealand prior to the introduction 

of civilization amongst them. 

By JOHN WHITE, Native Interpreter, Auckland; formerly Rendent 
Magistrate at Wanganui, and Native Land Purchase Commissioner. , 

Nevt Work by Rev. Edward Bickbrstbth. 

THE SHADOWED HOME, 

AND THE LIGHT BEYOND. 

Notice.— ^» entirely New Edition at a lower price. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

An entirely new and Library EditioiL Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 
5 vols. 8vo., £a 10s. ; half morocco, top gilt, £3. 
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NOVEL BINDING. 

Printid in colours and enamelled, quite smooth^ and/ree/rom finger' 

marks ana odMesiveftess. 

THE ROSE LIBRARY. 

POPULAR LITERATURE OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

|HIS Series has been commenced with the view of i»«senting to 
English readers in the chea^st possible form ^ works by the best 
writers in English, American, French, and German popular 
literature. The works chosen being intended for family reading, 
and for readers of all ages, it is almost needless to say that the greatest cave 
will be taken in the selection, so that nothing shall be introduced which is 
not calculated to amuse innocently, to interest, and to instruct. Owing to 
the doubtful reputation which French literature has (in many instances 
quite deservedly) obtained in this country, it has become a fashion to ex- 
clude it wholly from the family library. In so doing, we hope to prove by 
our selection that many English readers have thus been shut out from a 
source of amusement and instruction quite as innocent and pure as is to be 
found in the literature of any country. 

One of the special features of this series, which, it is hcped^ will contsnend 
itself to all readers, is its price, which will rarely exceed 

ONE SHILLING EACH VOLUME. 

* A nother special and attractive feature is that many of the volumes 

will contain 

NJUMEROUS FULL-PAGE AND SMALLER 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The following Volumes are now retuly, 
I. SEAGULL ROCK. 

By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. Translated by Robert 

Black, M.A. 

*«* This little volume contains many of the Illustrations which are in 
the handsome Edition published two years ago. 

" A story more fascinating, more replete with the most frolicing fun, the 
most harrowine scenes of suspense, distress, and hair-breadth escapes from 
danger, was seldom before written, published, or read." — Athenaum. 

"It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented.** — 
Times. 

** The very best French story for children we have ever s/ttax.**^ Standard, 

'* A delightful Xxtzt"— Illustrated London News. 

" Admirable, full of life, pathos, and fun It is a striking and 

attractive book." — Guardian. 

N. B. — A few copies of the best Edition, printed on toned large paper and 
in large type, beautifully bound, 7*. td., still on hand. 

II. LITTLE WOMEN. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 
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The Rose "LihrQxy^continued. 

III. LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. 

(Forming a Sequel to the above.) 

Notice. — ^The immense pKopularity which immediately followed the first 
introduction of this work (originally published as one consecutive story) by 
the present publishers, led other publishers to appropriate it, divide into two 
shilluig volumes under titles quite unauthorized by the author, and then puff 
them off as a marvel of cheapness.^ The i)resent volumes, and others which 
the present publishers propose to issue, will cert£unly comnete with any such 
surreptitious issues, not only in quality, but in price. On tliis subject we b^ 
to add a quotation from the Spectator : — 

" We may be allowed to add that Messrs. Low's is the 'Author's edition.' 
We do not commonly make these announcements, but everyone is bound to 
defeat, as far as he can, the efforts of those enterprising persons who proclaim 
with much unction the sacred duty of noi letting an American author get his 
proper share of profits." 

IV. THE HOUSE ON WHEELS; 
OR, FAR FROM HOME. 

By Madame de Stolz. 
With numerous very graphic Full-Page Illustrations. 

V. LITTLE MEN. 

By Louisa M. Alcott. 

VI. THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 

By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Notice. — These two volumes^ beine copyright, cannot be reproduced, as 
" Little Womenj" has been, by any other house. The public and the trade 
will therefore see the advantage of purchasing Miss Alcott's four volumes in 
one imiform series. • 

f J^gw copyright work by the A uthor qf**A rtkur Bonny castle.''* 

VII. THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. 

By J. G. Holland ("Timothy Titcomb"), Author of "Arthur Bonny- 
castle," &c. [This work is copyright. 

VIII. TIMOTHY TITCOMB'S LETTERS TO 

YOUNG PEOPLE, SINGLE AND MARRIED. 

Notice. — The Volumes in this Series are also published in a more expen- 
sive form on fine toned paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 2S, 6d* or 3;. 6d, 
each, according to size, &c. 



In Two VolumeSy crown Svo., cloth extra^ 21s. 

AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, bringing the history and condition 
of the colony down to the year 1874, with an Account of the recent remarkable 
Mineral Discoveries of Gold, Copper, and Tin in its Territories. 

By John Dunmore Lang, D. D., A. M., recently one 0/ the Repre- 
sentatives o/the City 0/ Sydney ^ in the Parliament of New South JVales, ^c. 
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New Work, nmfcrm with the js. 6d. EeUiim of Vem^t Works, 

THE FANTASTIC HISTORY OF THE 
CELEBRATED PIERROT; 

Written by the Magician Akofribas, and tranahted from the Sogdien hj 
Altksd AsaoiXAMT, with upwards of One Hundred hmnoroos lUustratioas 
by Yan' Dasgkmt. Square crown 8vo., cloth eama, gik edges^ -jt. td. 
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Terribly thrilling and absolutdy harmleaa.*— Times. 

JULES VERNE'S WONDERFUL BOOKS, ' 

M. Verne exa^erates scientific possibilities into romance in a way so 
natural and charming that even sober men and women are fescinatrd by his 
extravagance."— .^rr/wA Quarterly Review, 

** These tales are vety popular in France^ and as the love of the manrd- 
lous is no stronger in frcncn than in English boys, they wiU, no doubt, be 
well appreciated by the latter, espedaUy as they are full of pictures.''— 
Times, 

Two new books by yules Verne. 

A FLOATING CITY AND THE BLOCKADE 

RUNNERS. 

Containing Fifty very fine Full-Page Illustrations. Square crown 8vo., 

doth, gilt dges, ^s, fid. 

DR. OX'S EXPERIMENT; MASTER ZACHARIUS; 

A DRAMA IN THE AIR; A WINTER 

AMID THE ICE, ftc. 

Numerous Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 
See A iphabetical List for rest of Vem/s Works. 

NEW NOVELS. 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. 

A Storjr of Bush Life in Australia. Bv Anthony Trollops. In one 
Volume, with graphic Illustrations, crown 8vo., cloth extra, xor. 6d. 

THE VILLAGE SURGEON. 

A Fragment of Autobiography. By Akth UR Locker, Author of " Sweet 
Seventeen," "Stephen Scudamore," ''^On a Coral Reef," &c. One Volume 
crown 8vo., doth, los. 6d. 

OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. 

By C. Evans, Author of ** A Strange Friendship." One Volume, crown 
8vo., cloth extra, lor. 6d. 

THE MASTERS OF CLAYTHORPE. 

By the Author of "Only Eve. " Three Volumes, crown 8vo., doth, 31/. (>d. 

OUT OF THE WORLD. A NoveL 

By Mary Healy, Author of "Lake Ville," "A Summer's Romance," 
&c. Three Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 31X. 6d. 

A ROMANCE OF ACADIA TWO 

CENTURIES AGO. 

From a Sketch by the late Charles Knight. In Three Volumes, crown 
8vo., 31X. 6d. 
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BBOTT J. S. C.) History of Frederick the Great, 

with numerous Illustrations. Svo. \L is. 

About in the World, by the author of "The 
Gentle Life." Crown Svo. bevelled doth, 4th edition. 6s. 

Adamson (Rev. T. H.) The Gospel according to St. 

Matthe^v, expounded. Svo. zsx. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, 

with XZ7 beautiful Illustrations on Wood.^ Edited and adapted by 
Parker Gillmorb. Post Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, js. 6a. 

Adventures of a Brownie. See Craik, Mrs. 

* 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 

translated from the French of Victor Meunier, with engravings, and 
edition. 5s. 

" The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
fitrong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
thembesides." — Times. 

Aikin-Kortright (Fanny.) A Little Lower than the 

Angels. Smallpost Svo., cloth extra. y.6d. 

Alcott, (Louisa M.) Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. Square i6mo, 

V' 6d. 

■ Cupid and Chow-Chow. Small post Svo. 3^. 6cL 



Little Men : Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. 

By the author of " Little Women." Small post Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 
3X. 6d. Cheap edition, doth, 3^. ; £mcy boards, xs. 6d, 

Little Women. Complete in i vol. fcap. 3J. 6d. 

Cheap edition, 3 vols, cloth, as. ; boards, is. 6d, each. 

Old Fashioned Girl, best edition, small post Svo. cloth 



extra, gilt edges, 3; . 6d. ; Low's Copyright Series, is. 6d. ; doth, 2s. 
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Alcott, ( Louisa M,) Work. A Stoiy of Kxpetienee, New 
tAkioo. In One Tobaic, flnall pcMt 8iv., dodi cxtnu 6r. Sercnl lU 



Shawl Straps. Small post 8to. CL extn^ gilt, y, 6d. 

Alexander (Sir Tames B.) Btish Fighting. IDastiated by 
RcfliaylKable Actiom aad Inddcsts of the Maori War. With a ICa^ 
Plant, and Woodcotft. x toL demy 8ro. pp. 338, doth estn, i6r. 

Alexander (W. D. 8.) The Lonely Guiding Star. A 

Legend of the Pjrrenean Monntatnf and other Poems. Fcaq». 8n> 
doih. 5f. 

Amphlett (John.) Under a Tropical Sky: a Holiday 
Trip to the West Indies, Small poet 8to., doth estxa. 7«. tivf. 

Andersen (Hans Christian) The Story of My Life. Sro. 

xof . 6d. 

Faky Tales, with Hkstiatioiis in Colonn by E. V. 6. 



Royal 4to. doth, x^ 5f . 
Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 15th edition. 

Royal Sro. pp. x,67o, doth extra. Price x8r. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whether lor the fdidar or adranccd 
•tudent. **— Spectator. 

Ererj page bean the impnu of industry and aare,''~-AtAfmtum, 
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Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 
edited by J. G. Hodgims, with lUustndona, New edition, rericcd by 
John Timbs. 5^. 

Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highways. Syo. 

Second Edition, z/. 5#. 

Anfflo- Scottish Year Book, The, for 1874. B7 Robert 

KEMPT. A Huidbook of the Patriotic Institutions, Learned axid Sodal 
Sodeties, Clubs, &c., in London, connected with Scotland, number of 
Members, place and date of Meeting. Fcap. 8to. u. 

Arctic Regions (The). Illustrated. See Bradford. 

German Polar Expedition. See Koldeway. 

Explorations. iV^Markham. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial, VoL i, i/. 11/. 6d. Vols, 
and 3, i8j. each. 

Ashton (Frederick T.) The Theory and Practice of the 
Art of Detiffning Fancv Cotton and Woollen Cloths from 
Sample. Wiui fifty-two Illustrations. Folio, a/, zor. 
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Atmosphere (The). See Flammarion. 

Auerbach (Berthold). Waldfried. Translated from the 

German. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31*. dd. 

Australian Tales, by the " Old Boomerang." Post 8vo. 51. 



^* ST^IS " an Autobiography. By E. Dyne Fenton, 

Author of " Sorties from ' Gib' in Quest of Sensation and 
Sentiment," " Eve's Daughters," &c. 3 vols, crown 8yo. 
3M. td» 

BACK-LOG Studies. See Warner. 

Backward Glances. Edited by the Author of '' Episodes in 

an Obscure Life." Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 5«. 

Baldwin (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mo. 4J. 6df. 

Ancient America, in notes of American Archaeology. 




Crown 8vo. \os. td. 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition, vols, i to 9, 

8vo. 5/. 8j. 

History of America, Vol. X. (completing the Work.) 

8vo. \is. \In the Press. 

Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8vo. %s, 6d. 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity in the zgth Century, ismo. js. 6d, 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown 8to. 

Fancy boards, ax. 6d, 

Barrington (Hon. and Rev. L.J.) From Ur to Macpelah ; 

the Story of Abraham. Crown 8va, cloth, 5^. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price 2s. 6d. each Volume^ complete in itself ^ printed at the Chiswich Press, 
bound by^ Bum^Jlex%ble doth extra^ gut leaves^ with silk Headbands 
and Registers.. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Bxrville. 
De Joinville's St. Louis, King of France. 
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The Essays of Abraham Cofdcy, indndhig all his Prose 

Works. 

Abdallah; or, the Four Leares. ByEoouAitDLABOULLAYK. 
Table -Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By William Beckfokd. 
The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cayalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Pro£ Moklbv. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opmions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. Wiih Notes. 
Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biogn4>hical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 

Friend. By Sir ThomaI Browns, Knt 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C Swinburnr. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
Ste. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Bssays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballanttns. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 

by P. FiTZGBRALD. 

Reflections ; or. Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 

de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's 

Memorabilia. By Edw. Levibn. 
Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

A mitabU Cote containing za volumet^ price 3x1. ^; or the Case ieparaU, 

Price 3/. td. 

** We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over." — Times. 



Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. i2mo. 2j.6^. 

Sermons Selected. i2mo. &. 6d, 

Norwood. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

(Dr. Ljrman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 



post 8vo. z/. 1*. 

Bees and Beekeeping. B^ the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions, u. 6d. 
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Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. i^. dd. 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Bating. Post 8vo. 

How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 

Eating. Post 8vo. js. 6d. 
Better than Gold. By Mrs. Arnold, Author of **His by 

Right," &c. In 3 volumes, crown 8vo., 31J. 6d. 

Benedict (F. L.) Miss Dorothy's Charge. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 
Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 

Bickersteth's H}rmnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

ThefoUowing Ediiums art now rtadf : — 

'• ^ 
No. z. A Small-t3qpe Edition, medium 32mo. doth limp o 6 

No. z. B ditto roan limp^ red edges ..10 

No. X. C ditto morocco hmp, gilt edges . . a o 

No. 3. Second-size t3rpe, super-royal 32mo. doth limp . . z o 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . so 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . 30 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. dotlu red edges ..36 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..36 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..56 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. with Introduction 

and Notes, doth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . • 4 6 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edges ..6 6 

No. 5. Crown 8vo. with accompanying Times to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto with Chants .. .. ..40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately z 6 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

Fcap. 4to. Organists' edition. Qoth, js. 6d, 

\* A liieral allonxma is made to Clergymen ifUroducing 

the Hymnal* 

t^ Thb Book op Common Pravbr, bound with Thb Hymnal Com- 
panion. 33mo. doth, 9^ And in various superior bindings. 

Bickersteth (Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Reef, and other Para- 
bles. One Volume square 8vo.,^ with numerous very beautiful En- 
Savings, uniform in character with the Illustrated Edition of Heber's 
ymns, &c., price js. 6d, 
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Bickerateth (Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Master's Home- 
CaII ; Or, Brief Memorials of Alice Prances Bickersteth. 3rd 
Edition. 32mo. cloth gilt. z«. 

" They recall in a touching manner a character of which the religioiu 
beauty has a warmth and grace almoft too tender to be definite.'* — The 
GnartUan. 



The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 
gious Poetry. z8mo. Cloth extra. 3#. 6^. 

Bida, The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels. 

With the whole of the magnificent etchings on steeL after the drawings 
by M. Bida. 

It is intended to publish each Gospel separately, and at intervals of 
irom six to twelve months ; and in order to preserve uniformity, the price 
will in the first instance be fixed at ^3 y. each volume, large imperial 
quarto. The Gospels of St. Matthew and St Luke contain more 
etchings and more letterpress than St. Mark and St. John ; it must be 
understood that at the expiration of three months from the first issue of 
each of these two volumes, the price (if purchased separately) will be 
raised to four guineas. This extra charge will, however, be allowed at 
any time to allboni fide purchasers of the four volumes. 

The Gospel of St. Jonn, appropriately bound in cloth extra, price 
£3 3s.,'i» now ready ; tne first volume issued. 

Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8vo. 3/. 5/. 

— ■ (J. p.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. is. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. By H. H. Fcap. 8vo. 

cloth gilt edges, y. 
Black (Wm.) Uniform Editions : 
■ Kilmeny : a Novel. Small Post 8vo. cloth, dr. 

In Silk Attire. 3rd and cheaper edition, small post 

8vo. 6s, 

" A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character." — Saturday Review. 

A Daughter of Heth. nth and cheaper edition. 



crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6*. With Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

" If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ou^ht to insure success, ' A Daughter of Heth ' is of the 
kind to deserve it." — Saturday Review. 

Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the North of France, including Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, Picardv, Champagne, Burgundv, 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the Valley of the Loire ; Belgium and Holland ; 
the Valley of tne Rhine to Switzerland ; and the South- West of 
Germany, to Italy by the Brenner Pass. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 9/ . 6d, 
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Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to Normandy and Brittany, their Celtic 

Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watering- Places. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, or. td. 

Guide to Belgium and Holland, the North-East 



of France, including Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, and 
Alsace ; the Vsdley ofthe Rhine, to Switxerland ; and the South-West 
of Germany, to Italy, by the Brenner Pass, with Description of Vienna. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8ro., cloth limp, 5r. 

Paris, and Excursions from Paris. Illustrated 



with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small post 8to., cloth limp, 
pace y. 

Guide to the South of Prance and to the North 



of Italy : including the Pyrenees and their Watering-Places ; the Health 
Resorts on the Mediterranean from Perpignan to Genoa ; and the towns 
of Turin, Milan, and Venice. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Small 
post 8vo., cloth limp, 5;. 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes. Small post 8vo. 



price 3f . dd. 

Guide to France, Corsica, Belgium, Holland, the 



Rhine, the Moselle, the South-West of Germany, and $ the 
North of Italy. WiUi numerous Maps and Plans. Complete in One 
Volume. Limp cloth, price 15^. 

Railway and Road Map of Switzerland, West 



Tyrol, and the Italian Lrake Country. Boards, price z;. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 
Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. xos. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

^s. 6d» 

Harz Mountains : a Tour in the Toy Coxmtry. 



With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 



8vo. i&f. 



Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



Tra\(elling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. 16s. 



as. 6d. 



Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition i2mo. 



The P3rrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 
Places. xoo Illustrations by Gustavb Dore, Royal 8vo. x&r. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. New edition. Crown, 

8vo. dr. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale .... * Lorna Doone' is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily commend it to the public" — Saturday 
Review. 
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BUckmore (R. D.) Cradock NowelL snd and cheaper edi> 

Clara Vaoghan. Revised editkm. 6/. 

— — Georgics of Virgil* Small 4to» 4/. 6(£ 
Blflckwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edidon. Fq>. 31; &/. 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fqju u, 6d, 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanlans. $wo. 16/. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. Swo. I2x. 6d. 

— ^— Carious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. doCfa* 

5*. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

331110. doth, gd. And in various bindiogf. 

Books suiuhle for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be fcrand in the alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young NstnraUst. js, 6d, 
— » on Great Hunting Oronnds. 5#. 
Allcott's Aunt Jo's 8crsp«bag. y. 6d, 

— Cupid and Chow Chow. y. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. yt.6d. 

Little Women, y. 6d. 

Little Men. y. 6d, 

Shawl Straps, y. 6d, 

Anecdotes of the Queen. 5#. 

Atmosphere (The). By Flammaxiow. y>t. 

Backward Glances. 51. 

Bickersteth (Rev. B. H.) Shadow of the Rock as. 6d. 

Black (Wm.) Kilmeny. 6s, 

In Silk Attire. 6s, 

A Daughter of Heth. ts, ' 

Blackmore (R. D.) Cradock NoweU. 

Clara Vaughan. 6s, 

Loma Doone. 6«. 

Burritt's Ten Minute Talk on all sorto of Topics. %m. 

8vo. 6s. 
Butler's Great Lone Land, ^s^ 6d, 
Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 
Changed Cross (The). 3/. 64, 
Child's Play. 7/. 6d. 
Christ in Song. 5#. 
Craik (Mrs.) Adventures of a Brownie. 5/. 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued— 
Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Holiday. \s. 
Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. \s. 

Miss Moore. 4*. 

Dana's Corals and Coral Islands. 2zj.' 

Two Years before the Mast. 6*. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8j. 
De "Witt (Mad.) An Only Sister, 4*. 
Erkmann-Chatrian's, The Forest House, y. td. 
Faith Gartney. gj. 6d. cloth; boards, xs. 6d, 
Favell Children (The). 4s. 

Favourite English Poems. 300 Illustration. *3Z/. 
Forbes (J. G.) Africa : Geographical Exploration and Chris- 
tian Enterprise. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Franc's Emily's Choice. 5;. 

John's Wife. 4s. 

Marian. 5^. 

Silken Cord. 5*. 

Vermont Vale 5s 

Minnie's Mission. 

Friswell (Laura) The Gingerbread Maiden. 3^. 6d 

Gayworthys (The). 3^. 6rf. 

Gentle Life, (Queen Edition). 10s. 6d. 

Gentle Life Series. (See Alphabet). 

Getting on in the World. 6s. 

Glover's Light of the Word. 2s. 6d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6s. 

Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre. 3^. 6d. 

Henderson's Latin Proverbs, xox. 6d. 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. 10s. 6d. 

II n II 6s. 

Jack Hazard, by Trowbridge. 3*. 6d. 
Kingston's Ben Burton. 3^. 6d. 
Kennan's Tent Life. 6s. 

King's Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 
Low's Edition of American Authors, is. 6d, and 2; . each. 23 

Vols. jJublished. See Alphabet under Low. 
Lyra Sacra Americana. 4^. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. {See Alphabet) 
Marigold Manor, by Miss Waring. 4^. 
Maury's Physical Geography of the Se* 6s. 
Parisian Family. 5*. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner, sr. 
Picture Gallery British Art. 12;. 

A3 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued — 

Picture Gallery Sacred Art. X2f. 
Ready, O Ready. By Captain Allston, R.N. jx. 6d, 
Reynard the Pox. zoo Exquinte Illtistratioiis. -js- 6d. 
Sea-Gull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. 7^. 6d. 
Stanley's How I Pound Livingstone. ax«. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tjrranny. 31. 6d. 

Old Town Folks. Qoth extra 6*. and a* 6d. 

-^— Ministers Wooing. 5*. ; boards, is. 6d, 

Pearl of Orr's Island. 5*. 

My Wife and I. 6s. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. Set Tauchnitz. 
Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records. ». 6d. 
Titcomb's Letters to Young People, is. 6d. and as. 
Twenty Years Ago. 4s. 
Under the Blue Sky. js. 6d. 
Verne's Meridiana. 7s. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. xo*. 6/ 

Whitne/s (Mrs.) Books. See Alphabet. 

Bowles (T. G,) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 

SeexL 8vo. 14^. 

Bowker (G.) St. Mark's Gospel. With Explanatory Notes. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By George Bowker, late 
Second Master of the Newport Grammar School, Isle of Wight x vol. 
foolscap, cloth. 

Bo3rnton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the United States, 

with Illustrations of the Ironclad Vessels. 8vo. 2 vols. 2/. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

Photographs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descrip- 
tive Narrative by the Artist. In One Volume, royal broadside, 25 inches 
by 20, beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Guineas. 

Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp. 6s, 

Bristed (C. A.) Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended by the Author. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

of. x/. 

Brothers Rantzau. S^e Erckmann Chatrian. 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 

Demy 4to. Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. 21*. 
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Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6f. 



A Walk from London to Land's End. Cr. 8to. dr. 

Lectures and Speeches. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6y. 

Ten-Minute Talk on all sorts of Topics. With 

Autobiography of the Author. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6f . 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes. 8vo. i2s.6d. 
Bushneirs (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post 8vo. 7x.6^ 
Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown 8vo. cloth. 



Nature and the Supernatural. Post 8yo. jx. 6^. 

Christian Nurture, y, 6d, 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

The New Life. Crown 8vo. y. 6d 



Butler (W. P.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adrea- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 7s. 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in Svo. cloth. i6s.) 

The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter 

Journey with Does across Northern North America. Demy 8yo. cloth, 
with numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition. x8x. 



ADOG/^N (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of 

Patience. By the Lady Adblaidb Cadogan. Twenty- 
four Diaerams in Colours, with Descriptive Text Foolscap 
4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

California. See Nordhoff. 

Canada on the Pacific : being an account of a journey from 
Edmonton to the Pacific, by the Peace River Valley. By Charles 
Horetzky. Cloth. 5^. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vagabond. Fcap. 

8vo. Fancy boards. \s. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross (The) and other Religious Poems. 2x. 6^. 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 7J. td. 
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Books for School Priza and Presentii f leces of Engraving, 

Picture Oalleiy Sacnd Art. iw. ?""*» ^^ DrawinKs in the 

_ . -» _ J **_^> ^i_ *!■ aphy by Stbthbn 1 HOMPSON. 

Ready, O Ready. ByGqUdnAR ,, cloth pit. 4/. 14*. W. 

Reynard the Fox. 100 Eaqdrfr 

Seagull Rock TpBeautifiil* 

Stanley's How I Fonnd 1/ .mmannd, selected from all Ages, 

Stowe (Mn.) Pink and ^ iIaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper. 

^^•^ Old Town Folto Jhiswick Press. With Initial Letters ana 

^— Minlatar a Wr *' ^""^- ^*^ Edition. 5*. 

PaailofOiT'- jrd Series. 

;;;;iI5ir^''«- ^^ "i«8tr.ted booi«. 

Taylar (C. B.* ^jistle of Amelroy. 410. With Photographic 
TltGomb*a^ .-.' 9s. 

twm^ y ^-in. Sec Blackmore. 

Under t'->^ 

Vanw* •. C*) ^"^ ^^^ Way Round the World. 8vo. 12s. 

— ;\flS Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
W .^^icT rrizcs offered by Henry W. Prkk, Esq. 8vo. \as. 

.tfcrcd at Last ; from Records of 1 )hu Hail and its Inmates; 

9 .'•fS'i'VcI. 3 vols. Crown ; cloth. 31*. 6ti. 

^jt (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols. 

• I'rown 8vo., cloth. 31*. 6d. 

courtship and a Campaign; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of 1866, under Garibaldi. IJy M. Dalin. 3 vols. or. 8vo. ax*. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the'Author 
or " John Kulifax, Gentlcmnn." With mimcrniis Illustrations by Miss 
I'ATiKsoN. S<iunrc cloth, extra gilt cdf^es. 5*. 

A Cipit.!! Hook for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 
Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. 1. of the 



John Halifax Scries of GirU' Books). Small post 8vo. 4r. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls* Books. 

Poems. Crown, cloth, $s. 



(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 

VoL 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8vo. 4*. 

Only a Butterfly. One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 



loj. 6//. 



Miss Moore. Small post 8vo., with Illustrations, gih 



edges. 45. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6d, 



Hero Trcvelyan. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 
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*s American Millwright and Miller. With numerotts 

trations. 8vo. i/. if. 

f " The Rosario. See Markham (A. H.) 
(Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

mo. boards. \s. td. ; cloth, 2j. 

^ory of the Constitution of the United States. 



[ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illustrations. 7^. td. 

Dana (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and 
T'sventy-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Reviaions. 
lamo. dr. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 

Illustrations, charts, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra. 21J. 

" Professed geologists and zoologists, as well as general jreaders, Mrill 
find Professor Dana's book in every way worthy of their attention." 
— The AthencBum, October 12, 1872. 

Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad with Pen and 
Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to. 7^*. td. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 

edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Davies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some account of its Tributaries. 8vo., with 
many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. 18*. 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

Svo. ^5. 6d. 

De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. Vol. V. 

of the "John Halifax" Series of Girls' Books. With Six Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. cloth. 4^. 

Dhow-Chasing. See Sulivan. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 

more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, i/. 5^. 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in facsimile by £. V. B. 
Med. 4to. i/. IIS. 6d. 

Duer's Marine Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 3^. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 

Svo. 2/. 2S. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 
Illustrations and Photographs. Svo. X2f. 6d. 
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Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. a/, zor. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 

8yo. z/. z/. 



■NJI 



NGLISH Catalo^e of Books (The) Published 

during 1863 to Z87Z inclusive, comprising also the Important 
Amencan Publications. 



This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles 
of 32,000 New Books auidNew Editions issued during Nine 
Years, with the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Litenuy Associations, and the Books 
issued by them ; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — altogether 
forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, a* 
well as to every Learned and Literary Qub and Association, jof . ludf- 
bound. 

*^ The previous Volume, Z83S to Z862, of which a very few remain od 
sale, price 3/. 51. ; as also the Index Volume, Z837 to Z857, price \l. 6s, 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 31. 6d. each ; 1866, 



X867 to 1872, 5/. each. 



Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 

Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6s. 

Matrons and their Profession; With some Con- 



siderations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the 
Education it requires. By M. L. F^ Writer of "My Life, and what 
shall I do with it." " Battle of the Two Philosophies," and " Strong 
and Free." Crown 8vo., cloth, extra, js. 6d. \fi<nv ready, 

Erckmann - Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine's 

Lovers. Crown 8vo 3/. 6d. 
The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. 

3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 3z«. New Edition, z vol, profusely illustra' 
ted. Cloth Extra. 51. 

Evans (T. W.) History of the American Amhulance, 

Established in Paris during the Sie^e of Z870-7Z. Together with the 
Details of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D., 
D. D. S. Imperial 8vo., with numerous illustrations, cloth extra, price 

35*- 

AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 
"The Gayworthys.'* Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece. y.6d. 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. az/. 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo. 
Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 4J. 

** A very useful and clever story." — John Bull. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 
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Field (M. B.) Memories of Many Men and of some 

Women. Post 8vo., cloth. \os. 6d. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. CrownSvo. loj. 6d. 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. S^f Ocean to Ocean. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camillb Flammarion. Edited bv James Glaishbr, 
F.R.S., Supermtendenc of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With lo beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 8i woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30;. 

Forbes (J. G.) Africa: Geographical Exploration and 

Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
J. Gruar Forbes. Crown Svo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 

z voL small post Svo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Amgas. 5/. 

John's Wife. A Story of Life in South Australia. 



Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 4J. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. 5^ . 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 5^. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5j. 

Minnie's Mission. Small post Svo., with Frontis- 



piece. 4J. 
Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. 1 1 j. 6d* 

Friswell (Laura.) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 

Stories. With Illustration. Squai'e cloth. 3^. 6d, 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 

Life. Small post Svo. 3^. 6<L 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4to. cloth 
extra. 25^. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. lor. 6d, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
- Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each; 
or in calf extra, price loj. 6d, 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
house. "— Ckamben Journal. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 

Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea.** — Morning Post, 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the ''De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vig;nette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. AfTording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with."— 
Notes and Queries, 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times, 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "l*he Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to tne Earl of Derby, js. 6d. 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition. — Examiner. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

"The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public. 
Observer. 

The Silent Hour : Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of "The Gentle Life.*' Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentle Life' should own this volume."— 
Standard. 
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Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in £nglish Literature. 

"To all (both men and women) who have neglected 'to read and study 
their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled vrith shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused." — Morning Post, 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. 2j. td. 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

By William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
edges, dr. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. u. dd. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 
z8mo. 3J. dd, 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 

Price lor. dd. 

Gouffe : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff , 

Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club ; translated and adapted for 
£nglish use by Alphonsb Gouffe, head pastrycook to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with z6z woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, gilt edges. 2/. sj. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound. lor. dd. 



** By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pail Mall Gazette. 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 



and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famdle, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. By -Jules G<>uffe, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother Alfhonse Gouffb, 
Head Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
** The Royai Cookery Book. x vol. royal 8vo., containmg upwards of 
500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations, xos. td. 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 



GouFF^, Chef-de- Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated from 
the French by Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty 
the Queen. Royal 8vo., illustrated with 10 Chromo-lithographs and 
1^7 Woodcuts, from Drawings from Nature by £. Monjat, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 35*. 
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OirU' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of " John Halifax." Small poit Svc, cloth extra, 4/. cadi. 

X. Little Sunshine's Holiday, 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

6. Miss Moore. 

Gospels (Four), with Bida's Illustrations. Se^ Bida. 

Gray (Robertson) Brave Hearts. Small post Svo, 3/. 6d 

Great Lone -Land. See Butler. 

Grant (Rev. G. M.). See Ocean to Ocean. 

Greenleaf's Law of Evidence. 13th Edition. 3 vols. 84/. 

Guizot's History of Prance. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I.^ II. and III.« cloth extra, 
each 34/. ; in Parts, 2s. each (to be completed m two more volumes). 

Guy on (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



Method of Prayer. Foolscap, i/. 



Guyot (A.) Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, 

Author of '* Earth and Man." In z volume, large ^to., 128 pp., nume- 
rous coloured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts* pnce zo#. 6a., strong 
boards. 



I ALE (E. E.) In His Name; a Story of the Dark 

Ages. Small post 8vo., cloth, y. 6d, 

Hacklander (P. W.) Military Life in Prussia. 

First Series. The Soldier in Time of Peace. Translated (by 
lission of the Author) from the German of F. W. Hlcklander. By 
£. K and H. £. R. Crown 8vo., cloth extra^ gt. 

Harrington J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs, 4to. 63/. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/, St. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New Edition, 1874. Post 8vo. Morocco tuck, z/. iit. 6d. 

Haswell (Chas. H.) The Engineers' and Mechanics' 
Pocket-Book. 30th Edition, revised and enlarged, ismo, morocco 
tuck, 14/. 

Harz Mountains. See Blackburn. 
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Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. xos. 6d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold ; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s, 



" The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 

ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., doth 
extra. 14s. 

Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present; With a 

Glance at Hayti. With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chieny from Designs and Sketches by tne Author* 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra. iSs. 

Hazard (S.) Cuha with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine 

Woodcut Engravings. New edition, 8vo. cloth extra. 15;. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table; the Best Essays of 
William Hazlitt, wi^ Biographical Introduction (Bayard Series). 
as. 6d. 

Healy (M.) Lakeville. 3 vols. i/. 11s, 6d, 

A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., doth. lar. 6tL 

— ^ The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. y. Sd. 
Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. 10s. 6d, 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of * Gilbert Rugge.' 3 Vols, 

i/. I XX. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hsrmns. With 

upwards of xoo Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Q)0PBR. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
7*. 6d. 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post 8vo. dr. 

Hitherto. By the Author of "The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
doth extra. 3s. 6d. Also in Lovr's American Series. Double VoL as, 6d, 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth ; about 400 pages. 3/. xy, 6d. 

Hoge — Blind Bartimseus. Popular edition, is. 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's Letters. See Low's 
American Series. 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

3 vols. z6x. 

(Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, i/. 6</. ; cloth, 2/. 

— -^ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2mo. is, ; Illtif- 

trated edition, 3/. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3/. 6d» 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. 7/. 6d, 

— — Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. i/. 6d» 



Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 
Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post 8vo. 7/. 6J. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. St,6d, 

Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Translated by Frank 
Lrr liKNEiJicT and J. Hain Fkiswell. In 3 vols., crown 8vo., doth, 

3 IX. Cxi. 

■ Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 6s, ; fancy boards, 

2S. ; cloth, 3/. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, los. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 

£««fly on Sonneteers. 3 vols. 8vo. 18/. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. 6s. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8to. 

3*. 6</. 

Hutchinson (T. J.) Two Years in Peru; with Exploration 
of its Antiquities. liv Thomas J, Hutchinson. Map by Daniel 
Barrcra, and numerous Illustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 
38jr. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 



CE, a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post 

8vo. 31. Cd. 

Illustrations of China and its People. By J. 

Thomson, F.K.G.S. Heing Photo^frriwhs from the Author's 
NcffattvcH, printed in permanent Pij'.mcntd by tlic Autotype Process, 
anil Notes from Pcrnomil ObHcrvatiori, 

*<,* The comnletc work embrace*. 200 Photographs, with Letter-press 
Descriptions f.f ibe i'l.u.es and PcojjIc represented. Four Volumes, 
imperial 4I0,, each £j) -^a. 

'i'ljc i'ourtfi Volume, completing the Work, ready this day. 

N.lJ.—Hcr MajcHtv tlic ^^uccn lias been plcaHcd to acknowledge her 
appreciation of thin book by presenting the Author with a handsome 
Guld Medal as a memorial. 
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List of Publicaiians, 21 

Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 
Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 
in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7^. 6d. 

Alexander's Bush Fighting. x6s. 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 25J. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. Vol. I. 31J. 6d. 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains. 12s, 

Artists and Arabs, yj. 6d. 

Harz Mountains. 12s. 

Normandy Picturesque. 16s, 

Travelling in Spain. 16*. 

The Pyrenees. i8j. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. 12s. 6d. 

Butler's Great Lone Land. 7^. 6d. 

Chefs d'OBuvre of Art. 4/. 14;. 6d. 

China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. 3^. each vol. 

Christian Lvrics. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. iZs» 

Dream Book, by £. V. 6. 21s. 6d. 

Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving. las. 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 2ii. 

Flammarion's The Atmosphere. 3or. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. xZs. 

Gcethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konewka. los. 6d. 

Gouffe's Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 424. 

Ditto. Popular edition, xos. 6d. 

Book of Preserves. lo*. 6d. 

Hazard's Santa Domingo. i8i. 

Cuba. 15J. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition. 7^. 6d. 

Jacquemart's History of the Ceramic Art. 42J. 

raarkham's Cruise 01 the Rosario. \6s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13^. 6d» 

My Lady's Cabinet. 21^. 

Ocean to Ocean, xos. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. 21s. 

Historic Devices, &c. 21J. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. 61. 6s. 

Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. iSs. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 25^. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making. 12s. 6d 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14^. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Sulivan's Dhow Chasing, xdr. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster. 5/. 5J. 

Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. X2S, 6d. 

Wonders of Italian Art. 12^. 6d, 

Wonders of European Art. 12^. 6d. 

"SVcmer (Carl) Nile Sketches. 2 Series, each 3/. 10*. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last 20 years. 8vo. Half-morocco, z/. 6s, 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

y.s. 6d. Cheap Edition, z vol., 6s. 
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In the Isle of Wight. Two volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. 21/. 

In Silk Attire. See Black, Wm. 

It it True ? Being Tales Curious and Wonderful Small post 

8vo., cloth extra. 4/. 

(Forming vol. 4 of the " John Halifax " Series of Girls' Books.) 



ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridgb. Numerous illustrations, small post 31. &£ 

John Halifax Series of Girls' Books. Su Girls' 
Books. 

Jackson (H.) Argus Fairbaime; or, a Wrong Never Righted. 
By Henry Jackson, Author of " Hearth Ghosts," &c. Three volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 31/. bd. 

Jacquemart (J.) History of the Ceramic Art : Descriptive 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all Nations. 
By Albert Jacqubmart. 200 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. 
Jacquemart. 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 1,000 Marks and Mono- 
grams. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In z vol., super royal 
8vo., of about 700 pp^ cloth extra, gilt edges, 42/. {Ready. 

"Altogether we tnink this is likely to be one of the most popular 
books of the season. It affords a happy instance of the union of taste 
and science, of learning and refinement, with a very distinct leaning 
towards the elegant aspect of the subject."— ^/A/ff^»M. 

" This is one of those few gift books which, while they can certainly 
lie on a table and look beautiful, can also be read through with real 
pleasure and profit." — Times, December 13. 

Jessup (H. H.) The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter 
for Children. By the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., seventeen 
years American Missionary in Syria. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, los. 6d. 



Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 
Experiences on the North- West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. cloth, zof. od. 
New Edition — the Fourth, fancy boards, zs. 



AVANAGH'S Origin of Language. 2 vols, crown 

8vo. z/. \s. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, bj 

Wm. Brady. Svo. 18*. 
Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6s, 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

Z2th edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 5/. 




Kilmeny. See Black ( Wm.) 




List of Publications. 2 3 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6*. 

The ^ Times of Oct. 20th says : — " If we judge his descriptions bv 
the vivid impressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high 
• praise." . 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at 

Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
Kortright. See Aikin. 



AKEVILLE. AsfHealy. 
Land of the White Elephant. 5"^ Vincent. 
Lang (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. 12s, 
Lascelles (Arthur) The Co£fee Grower's Guide. Post 8vo. 

2S. 6d. 

L'Estrange (Sir G. B.) Recollections of Sir George 
B. L'Estrange, late of the 31st Regiment, and afterwards in 
the Scots Fusilier Guards. With Heliotype reproductions of 
Drawings by Officers of the Royal Artillery— the Peninsula War. 8vo, , 
cloth extra. 14^. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. 8vo. x6s. 
Little Men. See Alcott. 

Little Preacher. 321110. is. 

Little Women. See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. See Craik (Mrs.) 

Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor. Cheaper 
Edition. Fancy boards, sx. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. 8vo. cloth, z/. xs. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post 8vo. 

7f . 6d. 



Practical Astronomy. 8vo. lar. 



Low's Minion Series of Popular Books, is, each : — 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He ? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with their Authors : — 

I. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The lamplighter. " 

9. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.** 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncfe Tom'x Cabin. 

4. Views Afoot. By Bavard Tavix5k. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. Ky T. O. Hollahd. 
<S. Hans Brinker: or. Life in Holland, By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phrf.ps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emrrsoh. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabrth Pmklps. 

10. An Old-Pashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

XI. Faith Gartney. 

X3. Stowe's Old Town Polks. 3/. Sd. ; cloth, 3/. 

13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charlrs Dt;DLBV Warnbk. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowe. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitnrv. 

17. Little Men. By Miss Aixtott. 

18. Little Women. By Miss Alcott. 

19. Little Women Wedded. (Forming the Sequel to "Litde 
Women.*') 

so. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 
" My Summer in a Garden." 

" I'his is a delightful hook."— A fiantic Monthly. 

3x. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single ai)d 
Married. 
*^* Of t}>i» famous little work upwards of 50,000 have been sold in 
America alone at four times the present price, viz. is. 6d. flexible fancy 
boards ; is. cloth extra. 

as. Hitherto. By Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Volume, ar. 6d. 
fancy flexible boards. 
*^* iliis Copyright work was first published in this country in 3 vols, 
at 3tj. M. : afterwards in i vol. at 6s. Jt is now issued in the above 
popular Series. 

23. Parm Ballads, by Will. Carieton, price ONE SHILLING. 

The Guardian M.y% of *• Little Women," that it is "a bright, cheerful, 
healthy story — with a tinge of thoughtful i^ravitv al)Out it which reminds 
one of John liunyan. Mej? goine to Vanity Fair is a cliaptcr written with 
great cleverness and a pleasant humour." 

The A thetKTum says of " Old-Fashioned Girl " : " T/Ct whoever wishes 
to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story get the * Old-Fashioned Girl' 
at once." 

%* " ^e "i«'*y be allowed to add, that Messrs. Ix)w's is the 'Author's 
edition.' Wc do not commonly make these annotinccments, but every 
one is bound to defeat, as far as he can, the efforts of those enterprising 
persons who proclaim with much unction the sacred duty of not letting 
an American author get his proper share of profits." — Spectator^ Jan. 4, 
1873. 

Each vohime complete in itself, price it. 6d. enamelled flexible cover, 
at. cloth. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription a/. 6d. per annum. 
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LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS. 

Six Shillings Each. 
DAUGHTER of Heth. By W. Black. Eleventh 

and Cheaper Edition, crown Svc, cloth extra, 6s. With Fron- 
tispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

By the Same Author, 
Kilmeny : a Novel. Small post 8vo., cloth, 6s, 

In Silk Attire. Third and Cheaper Edition. Small post 

8va, 6s, 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. New Edition* 

Crown 8vo., 6s, 

By Sams Author, 
Cradock No well. Second and Cheaper Edition. Revised, dr. 

By Same Author, 
Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6s, 

Innocent : a Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. Olifhant. 

£ight full-page illustrations. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s, [Now ready. 

Work : a Story of Experience. Bv Louisa M. Alcott. 

New Edition, small post Svo., cloth, 6s. Illustrations. 

Mistress Judith : a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 

Frasbr-Tytlbr, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." A New and Cheaper 
Edition, small post Svo., cloth extra, 6s. \This <Uiy. 

^ ** We do not remember ever to have read a story more pofect of its 
kind than 'Mistress Judith.' " — Athetueum. 



Low's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1874. 

Edited and Revised to February, 1874, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S.» 
Editor of "A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. 
Price IX. 

Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8vo. 

doth. Z4f. 

Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition, Crown 8vo., doth, xos, 6d, 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetiy, selected 
and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C D. Clevs- 
LAND, D. JD., author of the " Milton Concordance." z8mo. 4^. 6d, 

AC GAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus 

and the Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo., doth extra, i6x. 

Macgregor (John,) << Rob Roy " on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. 2*, 6d, 
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Macgregor (John). A Thousand Miles in the " Rob 

Roy *' Canoe. Eleventli Edition. Small post, Syo. as. 6d. 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with 

plans, &C. IS. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl "Rob Roy." 



Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 5/ . 

Mahohy (M. P.) A Chronicle of the Permors ; Horace 
Walpole in Love. By M. F. Mahony, (Matthew StradUng), Author 
of" The Misadventures of Mr. Catlyn/' &c. In 2 Tolumes, demy 8to., 
with steel portrait 24r. 

Manigault, The Maid of Plorence ; or, a Woman's Ven- 
geance. 3/. 6d. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

■ Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guage. 8V0. Z2X. 

Marcy (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8to. 

zax. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2s. 6d, 

Marigold Manor. Bv Miss Warjng. With Introduction bj 
Rer. A. Sewbll. With Illustrations. Small Post 8vo. 4/. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the << Rosario " amongst 

the New Hebrides and SanU Cruz Islands, exi>osing the Recent Atro- 
cities connected with the Kidnapping of Natives in the South Seas. By 
A. H. Markham. Conunander, K.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. 16s. 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf 

of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the " Polaris ; " and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishing. Together with numerous Adventures with Bears, &c. 
With Introduction by Admiral Sheraro Osborn. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra, 2 Maps and several Illustrations, z8j. 

Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Demy Svo. with Maps and Illustrations. z6x. 

%* The obiect of this Work is to jgive the public a correct knowledge 
of the whole line of frontier separatmg the known from the unknown 
region round the North Pole. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lations. 

Origin and History of the English Language. 



8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on the English Language. Svo. i$s. 



Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown Svo. cloth. 

zof . 6d. 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 
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Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Beine a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8yo. dr. 

May (J. W.) A Treatise on the Law of Insurance. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 38*. 
Mayo (Dr.) See Never Again. 
McMullen's History of Canada. 8vo. i6x. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 15^. 
Meridiana. See Verne. 
Michell (N.) The Heart's Great Rulers, a Poem, and 

Wandermgs from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. 8vo. xzr. ; morocco z/. \s. 

' Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound. 
3/. 13*. 6d, 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 

of *' My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
y. 6d. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tvtler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In one volume, small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

** We do not remember ever to have read a storj' more perfect of its 
kind than * Mistress Judith.' " — Athenaum, 

** We can only simply say it is admirable." — Morning Post. 

** We will not spoil the reader's interest in such a simple and touching 
tale as this, by setting before him a bare statement of its course ana 
ending. " — Graphic. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan's Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. 12s, 

Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. Square 8vo., cloth 

extra, js. 6d. 
Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. Svo. los, 6d, 
My Summer in a Garden. See Warner. 
My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31^. 6d. 
My Lady's Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 

Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictures. 

Royal 4to., and very handsomely bound in cloth, xl. is. 

" The fittest ornament for a Lady's Cabinet which this season has pro- 
duced." — Athemeum. 

" Forms an excellent pretty book for the drawing-room table.** — Ptill 
Mall Gazette. 

** A very pretty idea, carried out with much taste and elegance.*'— 
Daily News. 
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My Lady's Boudoir for 1874, containing numeroos choice 

gems of Art 410., doth extra, ai/. 
My Wife and I. Sit Mrs. Stowe. 



I APOLEON I., Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell 
(late MiM Elizabeth Balcombe). Third Editioiv Revised 
throughout with additional matter by her dau^ter, Mrs. 
Charles Tohnstonb. x volume, deiny 8vo, With Steel 
Portrait of Mrs. Abell, and Woodcut Illustrations. Cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, zor. 6d. 

Napoleon III. ill Exile: The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count db la 
Chapelle, Coadjutor in the last Works of the Emperor at Chislehurst. 
X volume, demy 8vo., cloth extra. X4r. 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Personal Adventures 
and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 5^ . 

Never Again : a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of "Kaloo- 
lah.^ New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small post 8vo. 6r. 
Cheapest edition, fancy boards, ax. 

** Puts its author at once into the very first rank of novelists." 
~- The A thetutum. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings fix>m the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
Sinaitic, the \^tican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. Vl^th 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischbndorp. The whole revis^ and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, a/, bd. ; cheaper style, ax. ; or sewed, 
x/. ()d. 

Noel (Hon. Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poem. 
By the Hon. Roden Noel, Author of " Beatrice," &c. Post 8vo., limp 
cloth extra, 2X. td. 

Nordhofif (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Numerous IllustxatioDS, 
8vo., cloth extra, xis. 6d. 

— Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 

Islands. Square 8vo., cloth extra, price X2t. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 
Allen Butler, i*. 

Nystrom's Mechanic's Pocket Book. 12th edition. iSx, 



CEAN to Ocean. Sandford Fleming's Expedition 
through Canada in x8;ra. Beiiu; a Diary kept durins[ a 
Journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the Expedition 
of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific and Inter- 
^"■"^ colonial iGiiways. By the Rev. George M. Grant, of 
Halifax, N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, pp. 373. lot. 6d. 
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Old Fashioned Girl. ^ See Alcott. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
With Eight full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6f. 

One Only ; A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo., clcth, azf. 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn, Three Vols. 

post 8vo. cloth. 3if. 6</. 

Other Girls (The). See Whitney (Mrs.) 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 

" Under the Red Cross." Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown Bvo, doth. 9;. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 35. (xL 

ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of zoo Illustrations and coloured Designs, x vol. 8vo. xl. is. 

** One of the most readable books of the season ;^ permanently 
valuable, always interestmg, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 




z/. If. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With 



upwards of z,ooo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small post 
8vo., limp cloth, 5J. 

** We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful 
to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has bestowed upon it." — 
Academj^. 

Paper Manufacture. See Hofmann. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Theofhilus Parsons. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Shipping. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3/. V. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizoT De 
Witt ; by Author of ** John Halifax." Foap. 5*. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. 6d, ; 4//. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sewed, is, 6J. 

doth, as. 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, is» 6d. ; doth, 2s. 

Silent Partner. $1, 

Trotty*s Wedding Tour. Small post 8vo. jj. 6d, 

What to Wear. Foolscap 8vo., femcy boards, is. 
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Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8to. 

z/. lu. 6d. 

Phillips' Law of Insurance. 5th Edition, 2 toIs. 3/. 3/. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Twenty beautlM and 
Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. One Volume, demy 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. \2S. 

Picture Gallery Annual. 4to. cloth extra. i8j. 

Picture Gallery of Sacred Art (The). Containing* Twenty 
Tery fine Examples in Permanent Photography after the Old Masters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to. clotn extra, gilt edges. 12s. 

Pike (N.) Suh-Tropical Ramhles in the Land of the 

Aphanapteryx. In z vol. demy 8vo. z&r. Profusely Illustnted from 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

Pilgrimage of the Tiber. See Davies ( Wm.). 

Plattner's Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Ana- 
lysis with the JBlow-Pipe^ From the la^German Edition, revised and 
enlarged. F 
Translated 
School 

Lithographic Plate. Second Edition, revised and reduced in price. 
8vo. cloth. 31/. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A H. Clouch, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. dL tot. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch.'* Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3$. 

Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s, 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 
many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
post 8vo., cloth. 51. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway. 

Poor (H. V.) Manual of the Raih-oads of the United 

States for 1874-5; Showino: their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of thdr Rise, ftc. 
z voL 8vo. 34/. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Ste^-Beitve. 

zamo. 6t. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Colours 

for Painting. By MM. Rifpault, Vercnaud and Toussaint. Re- 
vised and Edited by M. F. Malbpevre. Translated from the French 
by A A Fesquet. Illustrated by 85 Engravings. 8vo. 31/. 6d. 

Preces Veterum. Collcgit et cdidit Joannes F. France. Crown 
8vo., cloth, red edges. 51. 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square cloth. 21. 6d, 
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Prime n.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., cloth. 



(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seast 8to., Illustrated, z^. 
(W. C.) I go a- Fishing. Small post 8vo., cloth. 5^. 



Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 

title-page of every 
interest published 



and Foreign Literature ; jgiving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of ii 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses. 




Published regularly on the xst and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of &r. per annnn^ . 

Queer Things of the Service. Crown 8yo., fancy boards. 



ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. 

Four Lectiures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. With 

Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar of Nairn. (Bayard 
Series). 2s. 6a. 

Red Cross Knight (The). See Spenser. 
Reid (W.) After the War. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 
Reindeer, Dogs, &c. See Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Re3mard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 

RoscOB. With about zoo exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial z6mo. cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 

** Will yield to none either in the interest of its text or excellence of its 
ensravings. " — Standard, 
°* A capital Christmas book.**— <?/<>5^. 
" The designs are an ornament of a delightful text" — Times, Dec. 34. 



tt 



Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetiy. 

Small post 8va, doth. 5^. 

Riffault (MM.) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 

<^ Colours for Painting. Illustrated. 3x1. 6d, 
Rivington's (P.)- Life of St. Paul. With map. 5x. 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible doth extra. 2x. 6d, 
(Bayard Series.) 
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Rogers (8.) Pleasures of Memoiy. See " Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." 5/. 

Rohlfs' (Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Joumesrs 

throuf h the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Sodety. Translated fixxn 
the German. With an Introduction by Wikwood Rsaob. Demy 8ro., 
Map. and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, xax. 

" He throws, indeed, quite a flood of light on the religiotiSy political, 
and social life of the IHoofn.**— Graphic. 

** Will have great and permanent value as a repontory of fact*'**— 
The ScottmoH. 

" As an explorer of the interior of the vast African continent Gerhard 
Rohlfs stands next to Barth and livingstone.'* — Athenautn. 

ANDBAUJ.) 5^vr Sea-GuU Rock. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Na* 

merous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. xax. 6^ 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 
4a illustrations after Retsdi. Oblong 4to. 14/. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Schweinfurth (Dr. G.) The Heart of Africa ; or, Three 
Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated bv Ellen £. 
Frewer. Two volumes, 8vo., upwards of 500 pages each, with 230 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps. 42/. 

^ \Second BdiHon, 
N.B. — The Text is translated from the Author's Unpublished Manuscript. 
%* For long reviews of this important woric, see the Athenamm (two 
notices), Saturday Review^ Spectator (three notices). Illustrated News, 
Graphic f Pictorial World, Ocean Highways, Nature, Daily News, Tele- 
graph, Standard, Globe^ Echo. Pall Mall Gazette, Literary World, &c. ^ 
*^ A pamphlet contaming uie principal reviews will be forwarded gratui- 
tously on application. 

Sea-GuU Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black. M.A. With Seventy-nine 
- very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 7/. 6d, 

** A story more fascinating, more replete with the most rollicking 
fun, the most harrowing scenes of suspense, distress, and hair-breadth 
escapes from danger, was seldom before written, published, or read." — 
Athetueuni. 

*' It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented.** 
"-Times. 

'* The very best French story for children we have ever seen." — 
Standard. 

' ' A delightful treat. "—Illustrated London Newi. 

*' Admirable, full of life, pathos, and fun. . . . It is a striking and 
attractive book." — Guardian. 

** This story deserves tc be a great fa\ourite with Engli^ boys as well 
as with French." — Saturday Review. 
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Sedgwick, (T.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8yo. 

6th Edition. 2/. 51. 

Shadow of the Rock. See Bickersteth. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle life." Second edition. 6f. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. z/. 4^. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language, zor. td. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

flzx. : half roan, 2m. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

£. Levien. Flexible cloth, sf . dd. Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 

edition. x2mo. Z2f. 6^. 

Spray from the Water of Elisenbrunnen. By Godfrey 

Maynard. Small Post 8vo. Fancy Boards. 2j. (td. 
St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vC>. 

3if. td. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Pound Livingstone. Crown Svo., 

cloth extra, 7^ . 6^. This Edition contains all the small Illustrations, and 
a long Introductory Chapter on the^ Death of Livingstone, with a brief 
Memoir and Extracts from Dr. Livingstone's last Correspondence with 
Mr. Stanley not yet published. 

*^ This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end, 
and all matters of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 

N.B. — Copies of the Original Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, may 

be had, xor. td. 



" My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Stoiy 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7; . (id. 

Coomassie and Magdala : A Story of Two British 



Campainis in Africa. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, z6f. 
Second EditiozL 

'* His new book, telline the stoiy of two campaigns, will be almost as 
welcome as that which told of the finding of Livingstone." — Daily News. 

"We are struck throughout his volume by the shrewdness of his 
surmises when he is guessing in the dark, and of the frequency with 
which his hurried judgments are confirmed."— TYm^f. 

^ " He £sdrly wins admiration by the frank and yet stem eloquence of 
his narrative." — Telegraph. 

** Mr. Stanley writes m a brisk and characteristic style, full of pic- 
turesf^ueness and vivacity. . . . We commend it as a spirited and 
graphic story of an expedition which reflected credit on all who took 
part in it.**-— Standard. 
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Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. Bj 
Thomas Steblx, uanslator of "An Eastern Lore Stofy." Fcapu Sva 
Cloth, 5/. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosb. 

New edition, xamo. 3#. 6</. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain. Illns- 

trated by Photographs. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 
CooPEH. With numerous illustrations. 51. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Coofer. 5/. 

Sea, from J. F. Coopes. 5/. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^, by the 
IsUe Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 25 exquisite drawings hf 
£. V. B.y printed in cdours in (acwmilc of the original water coionx% 
and ntunerous other illust r ati o ns. New editicm. 7/. 6d, 



square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2/. 6d. 

of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations, 
xamo. cloth, 7/. 6d, 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3/. 6<L 

" Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square dloth, 4/. 64. 

^-^ House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, is, ; doth 

txtrz,as. 6d, 
"^-^ Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is, ; library edition, 4/. 6d, 
^— Men of our Times, with portrait. 8vo. 12/. 6d. 
- Minister's Wooing. 5/. ; copyright series, is, 64. 

doth, as. 

Old Town Folk. 6/. Cheap Edition, 2/. 64. 

^— Old Town Fireside Stories. Cbth extra. 3/. 64. 
My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 



tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

" She has made a very pleasant hook.**— GuanUan. 

"From the first page to the last the book is vigorous, racy, and 
enjoyable."— i?«7^ TeUgraph. 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo. y. 64. 



Cheap Edition, u. 6d. and as. 

— Queer Little People, is. ; doth, 2/. 

— Religious Poems ; with illustrations. 3/. 64. 

— Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, is. 64. 

— The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo. 5/* 

— Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2/. 
(Professor Calvin B.) The Origin and History of 



the Books of the New Testament, Canooical and ApocryphaL 
8vo. 8/. 6d. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 



chromo-lithographs and about soo pages of letterpress, forming one of 
the most elegant and attractive volumes ever published. Demy 4to. 
doth extra, gilt edges, price x/. 5/. 
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STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Juritprudeoce. 8th Edition. 
8vo. x/. zi/. fid. 

Commentaries on the Law of Baihnents. 8th Edition. 

Svo. z/. zzx. 6eL 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchan|^e, 

Poreiffn and Inland, as administered in England and Amenca. 
4th Edition. Svo. z/. zz/. fid. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments, yw Edition. Svo. xl, z^r. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Ccmstitution. 
4th Edition, a vols. Svo. siL y. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. Svo. z/. zzx. fid. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. Svo. xl. xxt, 6d, 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 8th Edition. Svo. li, iit, 6d, 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America, zzth Edition, si, iss. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 

W. Stoky. 4th Edition, a vols. Sva 3/. 3f . 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 
4th Edition, edited by Hon. J. C Perkins. Sva zA xzx. 6d, 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 

Post Svo. >6f. 

SuUivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 

on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketdies taken on the spot by the Author. Dony Svo, 
cloth extra. x6s. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Qoldthwaite's Life, by the Anthor of 

"The Gayworthys," lUustrations. Fo^ Sva 3X. 6d, 
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Sweet not Lasting. A Novel, by Annie B. Lbfurt. 

X vol crown 8vo., doth. xo$, 6d, 

Swiss Family Robinson, lamo. Jx. 6d, 



AUCHNITZ'S BngUsb Editions of Qerman 
Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, •#. ; or Mwed, is, 6d. 
The following are now ready :— 

On the Heightt. By B. Aubkbacm. 3 vols, 
lo the Year '13. By Fritz Rbutbb. i voL 
Pauat. By Goxthb. x voL 
Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqu^ x voL 
L* Arrabiata. By Paul Hbysb. x vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinkicm Zsckokjcb. x voL 
Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Maky Howitt. 
Three Tales. By W. Haupp. 

Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Xauly. By M. 

Nathusius. 

Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hbysb. ByAxTHUB Milmaic. 

The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbysb. 

Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jbam Paul Richtbb. 

The Princess of the Moor. By Miis Maklitt. 

An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebbbs. a vols. 

Ekkehard. By J. V. Schbffbl. 

Barbarossa and other Tales. By Paul Hbysb. From the German. 
By L. C. S. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

X*. ; doth, xs. 6d. ; roan, a/. 



French and English. Paper i/. 6d. ; cloth, 2/. ; 

roan, ax. 6d, 

Italian and English. Paper, is, 6d, ; cloth, 2/.; 



roan, a/. 6d, 

Spanish and English. Paper, i/. 6d. ; doth, 2/.; 



roan, a/. 6d. 



New Testament. Cloth, 2j. ; gilt, 2/. 6d. Su New 



Testament. 
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Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Rec<»ds, Ac, in Verse. Fcap. Svo^ 

doth extra, m. 6A 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Borope; Visdts bj Unire* 

qoe o ted Routes to Reraariable Plftoes. By Bataxd Tatlok, mdMr 
of '* Views Afoot.** a vols, post 8va i6c 



Story of Kennett, 2 toIs. i6f. 

Hannah Thurston. 3 toIs. \U 4^. 

— ^— Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8^0. 71. 6^ 

Northern Burope. Post Svo. Qoth, 8f. 6tf. 

Bgypt and Central Africa. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8to. lotr. 6a. 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7^. 6^ 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. lor. 6<^ 

Views Afoot. Enamdled boards, \s^ ^d. ; doth, Sf. 

Sm Lotr's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicdy Hhistrated from designs by 

die Hoa. Mrs. Botlk. Crown 8va Set Choice Series. 5c 

Thomson (J.) Set Illustrations of China. 
Thomson (Stephen). See Chel8-d*0Buvre of Art. 
Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. Widi300 

Ittastrations. • vols, xl, xt. 

Threshold of the Unknown Region. See Marldiam. 
Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Youn^ People, Single and 

Married. (Low's American Series). Vol. zxi. u. ^ boards ; af . dodi. 

Tinne (J. B.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Hlustrated 
widi numerous Photographs. Demy 8vo., doth extra. x6c. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 



Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

Fiendk, Eai^idi, and Gennan Languages. Containing the Tedmical 
Terms used u "Out Arts, Manufiurtares^ and Industrial .^Urs eeneraHy. 
Revised and Avmented by M. Louis ToOiausea, Frendi Consul at 
Lmde. This Woric win be completed m Three Paits. 

TneTixst Part, containing Frendt-Geraan-English, crown 8vo. s vols, 
sewed, S*. ; x vol. half roan, 9c. 

The Second Piut, containing EngKsh-Gennan-French, crown 8ve. 
s vols, sewed, 8s. ; t vol. bound, tj/t. 

A Third Piart, containing Geriium-£i^^ish>French, is also in prepara- 
tion. 

*•* The First Half of Bait I. sewed. ^ 
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Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 

Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by civil action, for these 
wrongs. Svo. Second Edition. \L xor. 

Tuckermann (C. K.) The Greeks of To-day. Crown Svo. 

doth. 7X. 6</. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. See Verne. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Hali£a 
Series of Girls* Books). Small post Svo. 4^. 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, ^th Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining^ 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from 
nature. 3 vols. Royal Svo. 5Z 5«. 

Under Seal of Confession. By Averil Beaumont, 

Author of " Thorpicroft's Model" 3 vok. crown Svo., cloth. 31*. 6d. 

Unprofessional Vagabond. See Carlisle (T.) 

ANDENHOPP'S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. y. td. 




Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5f. 



Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

" The Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
view," " Spectator," &c fa. 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. Svo. 15/. 

VERNE'S (JULES) \VORKS. 

Pive Weeks in a Balloon. New Edition. Numerous 
Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly with ** Around 
the World," &c. Square crown Svo. 7*. &/. 

Meridiana : Adventures of Three Englishmen and 

Three Russians in South Africa. Translated fit>m the Frendi. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Royal x6mo., cloth extra, gQt 
edges, ^s. 6d, 

The Fur Country. Crown Svo. With upwards of 80 
Illustrations. Cloth extta. lox. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mbrcier, M.A. With 1x3 
very Graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
10s. 6d. 

Around the World in Eighty Days. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown Svo. js. td. 

From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip Round It. 

Numerous Illustrations. Crowm 8vo., cloth^ gilt edges, xof. €«/. 
New Edition. 

A Floating City and the Blockade Runners. Con- 
taining about ^o very fine Full-page Illustrations. Square crown 
Svo. Cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 
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Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 9J. td, 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe; Visdts by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylok, author 
of "Views Afoot" a vols, post 8vo. i6*. 

Story of Kennett. 2 vols. i6f. 

Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. i/. 41. 

-»— - Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, 8f. 6d. 

Egypt and Central Africa. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6a. 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. lar. 6d, 



Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, u. 6d, ; doth, 2j. 

Set Low's Cop3rright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Ulustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Bovlb. Crovm 8vo. See Choice Series, ss, 

Thomson (J.) See Illustrations of China. 
Thomson (Stephen). iS^^Chefs-d'OBuvre of Art. 
Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations, s vols. z/. zx. 

Threshold of the Unknown Region. See Markham. 
Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married. (Low's American Series). Vol. xxi. xs. 6d. boards ; as. cloth. 

Tinne (J. E.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Illustrated 
with numerous Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. i6s. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, English, and German Languages. Containing the Technical 
Terms used in die Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs generally. 
Revised and Augmented by M. Louis Tolhai^n, French Consul at 
Leipzig. This Work will be completed in Three Parts. 

The First Part, containing French-German-English, crown 8vo. 2 vols, 
sewed, 8s. ; 1 vol. half roan, gs. 

The Second Part, containing English-German-French, crown 8vo. 
a vols, sewed, 8*. ; i vol. bound, 9*. 

^ A Third Part, containing German-English-French, is also in prepara- 
tion. 

%• The First Half of Part I. sewed, as. 
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White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of WiUiam Shake- 

•peare. Pott 8vo. Cloth, xot, 6d, 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.% Th« OsywoHhys. SmaU post 

8vo. 3#. 6d. 

Faith Qartney. SmaU post 8vo« 3/. 6d, And in Low's 



Cheap Series, xs. 6d. and u. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 3/. 6d, and 2/. 6^. 



Summer in Leslie Qoldthwaite's Life. Small post 

8vo. 3/. 6d, I 

The Other Qirls. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 3/. 6d. 

We Qirls. Small post 8vo. 3/. 6^. Cheap Edition 



ts. 6d. and as. 

Whyte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown 8vo. zu. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 

Attittance. Dy ^ Psobatb Courr OmciAL. Foorth Edition, 
revixed and considaably enlarged, with Forms of WUh, Renduary 
Account*, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth Itiiqy. u. 

Winter at the Italian Lakes. With Frontispiece View of 
Lake Como. Small post 8vo., cloch extra. 7/. 6d. 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of " EtheL" 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 31/. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 
of the Englith LanKuaa^e. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson s Dictionary. 4to. 
cloth, 1,834 pp. Price 31/. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor, a/, ax. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with £uicifulness,'with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon. "—A thenaum* 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 

and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Sferies). 2s. 6d, 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown 8vo., doth. 71. 6d. 
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